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Fes quem magmis - Aurunts 1 2 pron tf Ip 
Si wacat, et rationem ate, a. Joy. | 


Why to expatiate in this beaten field, 

Why arms, oft us'd in vain, I mean to wield; 

If time permit, and candour will attend, 

| e ee this lay may _ EcyumnSron.® 51 
„ LY 


T* aeulty of the frft aldrefs on \ any. 


new occaſion, is felt by every. man in his 
tranſactions with the world, and confelled 
by the ſettled and regular forms of N which 
neceſſity has introduced into all language 1 ll g- 
ment was wearied with the perplexity of SEL 
upon choice, where there was no We 5 mY 3 

ference; and it was found convenient that ſome 

2 eaſy method of introduction ſhould be eſtabliſße d, 
©: i which; if at wanted the allurement of TE, might <2 
enjoy the ſecurity of preſcription. # + SIM 


— 


 Permays few authors have preſented EPL 
before the public, without wiſhing that fuch cere- 
| monial modes of entrance had 857 anciently eſta- 
bliſhed, as might have freed them from thoſe dangers 
- þ WERN the de ire of pleaſing is certain to produce, 
web recluded the 127 expaticiits of ſoftening cen- 
| uns y apologies, or rouſing attention byabruptneſs. 


Mi. ELPHINSTON, to whom the author of theſe 7 
is indebted for many elegant tranſltions of the mottos which 
are inſerted from the Edinburgh edition, now keeps an aca- 
demy for young gentlemen, at Kenſingtoon. 
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TRR epics writers have found the proemial be 
of the poem ſuch an addition to their undertaking 

that they have almoſt unanimouſſy 1 the 5 | 

lines of Homer, and the reader needs only be 

informed of the ſubject to a in e Waner 

che poem will begin. - fy S294» * 

Bur this ſolemn repetition is es the er 

eden of of heroic poetry; it has. never been le- 

ly extended to the lower orders of literature, but 

ems to he conſidered as an hereditary, privilege, to 


. enjoyed only by thoſe who claim it 1985 their 
alliance to the genius of Homer. 


0 - Tux miles r my indicia; uſe 305 this 2 
| rogative u to Horace, may indeed be appli 
to the direction of candidates for inferior fame; it 
may be proper for all to remember, that they ought 
not to raiſe expectation which it is not in their pow- 
er to ſatisfy, and that it is more plealing to ſee 
ſmoke brig] _— into AHA Gan Horns a 


Tunis precept has: 13 8 received both from 
8 ns Wap to the authority of Horace and its confor- 
mity to the general opinion of the world, yet there 
18 been always ſome, that thought it no devia- 
tion from modeſty to recommend their own labours, 
. and imagined themſelves. entitled by indiſputable 
merit to an exemption from. general reſtraints, and 
to elevations not allowed in common life. They, 
2 4 s, believed, that When, like Thucydides, 
ehe to mankind a is ai, an e/tate | 
firs ever, it was an SON favour to inform em 
of its value. We. | 


Ir may, indeed, be no leſs een to claim, on 
\- certain occaſions, too little than too much, There 
is fomething captivating in ſpirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a reſiſtleſs power; nor | 


— 


can 
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who too apparently diſtruſts himſel. 
e, ODOT good ris it err 201. + 
© \PLUTARCH, in his enumeration of the us oc- 
cCaſions, on which a man may withogt —. — nce 
proclaim his on excellencies, has omitted the caſe 
of, an author entering the world; unleſs it may be 
comprehended under his general poſition, that a man 
may lawfully praiſe himſelf for thoſe qualities which 
Cannot be — but from his own mouth; as 
when he is among ſtrangers, and can have no op- 
portunity of an actual exertion of his powers... That 
the caſe of an author 3 will ſcarcely be grant- 
ed, becauſe he neceſſarily diſcovers the degree of his 
merit to his judges, when he appears at his trial. 
hut it ſhould be remembered, that unleſs his judges 
are inelined to favour him, they will hardly be per- 
| funden to hear the cauſe ew hoon 


e 148 Wine ul K TT. 

I love, the ſtate which falls the heart with a de- 
1 of ſolieitude next that of an author, it has 
been held a maxim, that ſucceſs is moſt eaſily ob- 
tained by indirect and unperceived approaches; he 
who too ſoon profeſſes himſelf a lover, raiſes ob- 


can he reaſonably expect the confidence of õthers, 


* 


= | ſtacles to his own (wiſhes, and thoſe whom diſap- 
bpointments have taught experience, endeavour to 
Tre þ } Th d . '> . . . . 

- conceal their paſſion till they believe their miſtreſs 


wiſhes for the diſcovery. 'F he ſame method, if it 
were practicable to writers, would ſave many com- 
plaints of the ſeverity of the age, and the caprices 
of criticiſm? If a man could glide imperceptibly 
into the favour of the publick, and only proclaim 
his pretenſions to literary honours when he is ſure 
of not _ rejected, he might commence author 
with better hopes, as his failings might eſcape con- 
tempt, though he ſhall never attain much regard. 
Bur fince the world ſuppoſes every man that 
writes ambitions of applauſe, as ſome ladies have 
taught themſelves to 8 that every man intends 
| | : 2 


love, | 


== 
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love, who expreſſes civility, the miſcarriage; of any 
Mdeavour/in 8 — 3 eee con- 
temp, indulge by moſt mi Without -uple, as 
an honeſt triumplhi over unjuſt claims, and exorbi- 
tant expectations. The artifices/ of thoſe who put 
themſelves in this hazardous ſtate, have therefore 
been multiplied in proportion to their fear as well 
as their ambition; and are to be looked upon with 
more indulgence, as they are incited at once by the 
two great movers of the human mind, the deſire of 
125 and the fear of evil. For who can wonder 
that, allured on one ſide, and frightened, on the 
bother, ſome ſhould endeavour to gain favour by brib- 
ing the judge with an appearance of reſpect which 
N they do not feel, to excite compaſſion by confeſſin 
| weakneſs of which they are not convinced, an 
1 others to _—_— 8 a wet of o 8 
magnanimity, by a daring profefſion of their own 
| deferts, and a ubLochelionge of honours and re- 


wards. 


Tux oſtentatious and haughty diſplay of them- 
felves has been the uſual refuge of diurnal writers, 
in vindication'of- whoſe practice it may be ſaid, that 

vrhat it wants in prudence is ſupplied by ſincerity, 
and who at leaſt may plead, that if their boaſts de- 
ceive any into the peruſal of their performances, 
they 22 little time. _ | 


u nin Conturritur----bore 
y Memento cita mors went, aut victoria leta. _ 
The battle joins, and, in a moment's flight, 
Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 


© FRANC18s 


7 
FF. 
: 


wy 7. „„. — — 
f - 


The queſtion concerning the merit of the day is foon | 
decided, and we are not condemned to toil through 
half a folio, to be convinced that the writer has 
broke his promiſe. eg 


a * * - — 
— 4 233 1 1 & * . 
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| 
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| 
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Ir is 6ne among many reaſons for which I pur- 
poſe to endeavour the entertainment of my country- 
men by a ſhort eſſay on 8 Saturday, that 
I hope not much to tire thoſe, whom I ſhall not hap- 

en to pleaſe; and if I am not commended for th 
beaity of my works; to be atleaſt pardoned for their 
brevity.” But whether 3 are moſt fix- = 
ed on pardon or praiſe, I think it not neceffary to 
diſcover; for having 5 weighed the reaſons 
for arrogance and ſubmiſſion, I find them ſo nearly 
equiponderant, that my impatience to try the event 
of my firſt performance will not ſuffer me to attend 
any longer the trepidations of the balance. 

reren n " L . 


TERRE are, indeed, many conveniences almoſt 
peculiar'to this method of publication, which may 
naturally flatter the author, whether he be confident . 
or timorous. The man to whom the extent of his 
C- IH knowledge; or the ſprightlineſs of his imagination, 

has, in his own opinion, alr ſecured the praiſes 
of the world, willingly takes that way of diſplay- 
_ ing his abilities which will ſooneftgive him an op- 


8, rtunity of hearing the voice of fame; it heightens 
at is alacrity to think in how many places he ſhall 
75 hear of what he is now writing, read witch ecſtaſies 
* to-morrow. He will often pleaſe himſelf with 
5 reflecting, that the author of a large treatiſe muſt 


proven with anxiety, leſt,” before the completion of 
is work, the attention of the public may have 
changed its object; but that he who is confined 
to no hinge topic, may. follow the national taſte 


through all its variations, and catch the Aura po- 

| pularis, the gale of favour, from what point ſoever 

: it ſhall blow. W 

Nox is the proſpect leſs likely to eaſe the doubts . 

In of the cautious, and the terrours of the featful, * 

bor to ſuch the ſhortneſs of every fingle paper is 

a powerful encouragement. He that queſtions his 
abilities to arrange the diſſimilar parts of an exten- bo 


B 3 ee, 


- 


ſive plan, or fears to be loſt in a complicated ſyſtem, | 
may yet hope to adjuſt a few pages without 2 | 
ity; and if, when he turns over the repoſitories of 
his memory, he finds his collection too ſmall for a 
volume, he may yet have enough to furniſh out an 
eſſay. He that would fear to lay out too much time 
upon an experiment of which he knows not the e- 
vent, perſuades himſelf that a few days will ſhew 
him what he is to expect from his learning and his 
genius. If he thinks his own judgment not ſuffici- 
ently enlightened, he may, by attending the remarks 
which everypaper will produce, rectifyhis opinions. 
If he ſhould with too little premeditation encumber 
himſelf by an unwieldy ſubject, he can quit it 
without confefling his ignorance, and paſs to other 
topicks leſs dangerous, or more tractable. And if he 
finds, with all his induſtry, and all his artifices, that 
he cannot deſerve regard, or cannot attain it, he 
may let the deſign fall at once, and, without in- 
jury to others or himſelf, retire to amuſements of 
greater pleaſure, or to ſtudies of better prof] pect. 
tac eI -xT «02 1 ee 
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Stare loco neſcit, pereunt vefligia mille 
Ante ſugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 
ee | © STATIUS, 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt, PoPE. 


T*HAT the mind of man is never ſatisfied with 

the objects immediately before it, but is always 

breaking away from the preſent moment, and loſing 

itſelf in ſchemes of future felicity; and that we for- 

get the proper uſe of the time now in our power, to 
provide for the enjoyment of that which, perhaps, 
| | may 


ERR.” «- o2 
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may never be granted us, has been frequently re- 
— and as this practice is a commodious ſub- 
ject of raillery tothe gay, and of declamation to the 
e it has been ridieuled. with all the pleaſantry 
of wit, and e with all the àmplifcations 
of rhetorick. Every inſtance, 1 its abſur- 
dity might appear moſt flagrant, has been ſtudiouſſ = 
collected; it has been marked with every epithet - 
of contempt, and all the tropes and e have 
been called forth againſt i Wits: enen 1 
CEnSURE. is: willingly indulged; beedule, it _ 
implies , fame, ſuperiority; men pleaſe. themſelves 
with imagining . that they have made a deeper. 
ſearch, or wider ſurvey, than others, and de ed, 
faults and follies, which eſcape vulgar obſervation, 
And the pleaſure of wantoning in common.topicks 
is ſo tempting to a writer, that he cannot eaſily re- 
ſign it; a tram, of ſentiments generally received en- 
ables him to ſhine without labour, and to con | 
without a conteſt, It is ſo cafy to laugh at the ly 
of him who lives only in idea, refuſes immediate 
eaſe. for diſtant 1 and, inſtead of enjoying 
the bleſſings of life, lets 1 away in prepara- 
tions to enjoy them. It affords ſuch,. * 
ties of triumphant exultation, to — the un- 
certainty of the human ſtate, t rouſe. mortals 
from their dream, and inform — of . ſilent 
celerity of time, that we may believe authors wil- 
ling rather to tranſmit than examine ſo advanta» 
geous a principle, and more inclined to purſue ,a 


track ſo ſmooth and ſo flowery, —— 9 
conſider whether it leads to truth. Na- EF 


'Tars quility'of looking rege fun 
ſeems the A nd. whole FT a being, w 
motions are gradual, and e is 3 : 
as his powers are limited, he ſe 2 1 r the 
attainment of his ends, and um a what 1 Pere 
forms N as, e 1 his or 
Ve Ser. Ort ge 


o V n 14 74 14 
: 1 \ Fa 


n : 1 \ . 
P r Nez. 
ſtage of exiſtence; he. is pe the 
horizon of lis proſp 50 Nr nes 20 rays diſcover 
new motives- of . new 'exbitements of Ars $1 
weeks ogy defire“ cake X 
| This end eicveſbte wit at Preſent calls f forth. 
our - affoies will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to ſome remoter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not from 
pleaſure to pleaſure, but from hope to hope. > ad 


Hz that directs his eps 0 2 certain point, muſt 
frequently turn his eyes to chat place which he 
Rrives to reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of 

labour, muſt ſolace his-wearineſs with the — og 
plation of its reward. In agriculture,” one of the 
moſt ſimple and neceſſary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but becauſe he thinks of the 
harveſt, "that harveſt which blights' may e 
which inundations may ſweep away, or which death 5 
or Calamity may hinder Kim from reaping... br 


Ver as few maxims we widely received 70 
retaned but for ſome 8 with truth an 
| ary, it muſt be confeſſed, that this caution tpainſt | 
21 our view too intent upon remote advanta- 
| t without its propriety or uſefulneſs, though 
25 may have been recited with too much levity, or 
enforecd with too little diſtinction: for, not to 
ſpeak of that vehemence of deſire which preſſes 
rough right and wrong to its'gratification, or that 
anxious inquietude which is j chargeable with 
diſtruſt of heaven, ſubjects too ſolemn for my pre- 
8 purpoſe;, it frequently el that, 2 in- 
ulging vg curly the raptures of fucceſs, we forget 
the meaſures neceſſary to ſecure it, and fuffer the 
ima; ination to riot in the fruition of ſome poſ- 


ſible * till ret wy 2 it Tee e 
. | 2 : | 
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' THERE would however be few enterpriſes of 
great labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not 
the power of magnifying the advantages which we 
rſuade ourſelyes to expect from them. When the 
knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- 
panion the adventures by which he is to fignalize 
himſelf in ſuch a manner that he ſhall be ſummoned. * 
to the ſupport of empires, ſolicited to accept the 
heireſs of the crown which he has preſerved, have 
honours and riches to ſcatter about him, and an 
iſland to beſtow. on his worthy ſquire, very few” 
readers, amidſt their mirth or pity, can deny that, 
they have admitted viſions of the ſame kind 3. 
though they have not, perhaps, expected events 

ually ſtrange, or by means equally inadequate. 
we pity. him, we reflect on our own diſap- 
pointments; and when.we laugh, our hearts inform. 
us that he is not more ridiculous than ourſelves, ex- 
cept that he tells what we have only thought... 
of a man, naturally. ſanguine, \ 


Tur underſtanding 
may, indeed, be eaſily vitiated by the luxurious in- 


dulgence of hope, however neceſſary to the pro-— 
dudtion 


uction of every — great or excellent, as ſome 

PR are deſtroyed: by too open expoſure to that: 
un Loggt gives life and beauty. to the vegetable: 

wor „ N 2 l | i+7 6 | | A 


PeRHAPs'noclaſs of the human ſpecies requires 
more to be cautioned againſt this anticipation of | 
Happineſs, than thoſe that aſpire to the name of au- 7. 
thors. A man of lively fancy no ſooner finds a”. 
hint moving in his mind, than he makes momenta- 
neous excurfrons to the preſs, and to the world, and, 
with a little encouragement from flattery; puſhes 
forward into future ages, and proggoſticates the 
honours to he paid him, when envy is extinct, and 
faction forgotten, and thoſe, whom partiality-now- 
ſuffers to obſcure him, ſhall have given way to the 
triflers of as ſhort duration as-themſelves, © © 


B 5 TRHos ,, 


10 The RAM BL R. No a. 
Tuosk, who have proceeded fo far as to appeal 
to the tribunal} of ſucceeding times, are not likely 
to be cured of their infatuation; but all endea- 
vours ought to be uſed for the prevention of a 
diſeaſe, for which, when 1t has attained its height, 
perhaps no remedy will be found in the gardens of 
philoſophy, however ſhe may boaſt her phyſick of 
the mind, her catharticks of vice, or lenitives of 
paſſion. 255 Þ 


IsSEHAII, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the ſymptoms of the writer's N | 
endeavour to fortify myſelf againſt the infection, 
not without ſome weak hope, that jo! rapped e 
may extend their virtue to others, whoſe employ- 
ment expoſes them to the ſame danger. 
© Laudis amore tumes ? Sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. = \ 
Is fame your paſſion? Wiſdom's pow*rful charm, + 
- If thrice read over, ſhall its force diſarm. Francis. 


IT is the. fage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
ſhould accuſtom himſelf often to think of what is 
moſt ſhocking and terrible, that by ſuch reflexions 

he may be preſerved from too ardent wiſhes for 
* good, and from too much dejection in real 
on | SH Auer ' 


THERE is nothing more dreadful. to an author 

than neglect, compared with which reproach, ha- 
tred, and oppoſition, are names of happineſs; yet 

this worſt, this meaneſt fate, every one who. | 


% 


to write has reaſon to fear. 


; IT nune, et verſus tecum meditare eanoros. : | 
; - ___ Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. ELPHINSTON. 
Tr may not be unfit for him who makes a new 


entrance into the lettered world, fo far to ſuſpect 
his own powers as to believe that he poſſibly 1 ay 


that, 8 the worlc 45 


*" 9 ww ww — 


and he that finds his reputation, through 
all theſe obſtructions, e 

indebted to other * cauſes e 
| learning, or his wit. . 


No 2. The RAM BL E R. Iz 
deſerve . that nature may not have qualified 
him much to 75 F — 8 why nor 
ſent him, forth entitled utable ſupefiority 
to regulate. the ina Ws "hi of Mankind; 
7 5 
nor he is not X 1 
— 1 4 out as Ss of LS of life. 
For this ſuſpicion, Yay 3 5 e of a Hbrary will 
furniſh ſufficient reaſon; as; he will find 2 — 
with names of men, who, though now forgotten, 
were once no leſs enterpriſing 8 confident than 
— ee eaſed with their own productions, 
F wane! e ls Aattered by 
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Bur, ouch it ea 3 that an authoncis__ 
capable of excelling g, yet his merit may paſs wath- 
— notice, 3 in the variety of and 
thrown into the general miſcellany of life. He 
that endeavours aſter fame by Writing, ſolicits the 
regard of a multitude fuchuating in pleaſures, or im- 
merſed in buſineſs, without time for intellectual 
amuſements; he — — to judges prepoſſeſſed by 


—_— or. corrupted y prejudices, which preclude 


their approbation of any new. performance. Some 
are too indolent to read any thing, till its reputation 
is eſtabliſhed; others too. envious to promote that 


fame, which gives them pain its increaſe. - What 
is new is oppoſed, 3 are unwilling to be 

, taught ; ; and what is known is rejected, becauſe it 
is not ſufficiently conſidered, that men more fre- 
- quently require to oe reminded than informed. The 


learned are afraid to declare their — 5 — N 


leſt they ſhould put their re — 
ignorant always imagine 


emſelves giy ſome 
proof of delicacy, when they refuſe to-be ga B55 : 


2 that he is 
„his 
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Wich native honours virtue tives; EPS, 
Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it down, © © 
_ , Av giddy rabbles ſmile or frown. Eurumerste, 


I 
truths, by hi ing them; neither ta 
"ot r Bodies the mind, and open new 
Tenes to the proſſ or to vary the dreſs and ob 
ation of common objects, ſo as to give them freſh 
e and more powerful attractions, to ſpread ſuch 
over the regions — intellect 
Has already made its progr tempt it to 
return, aid take a ſecond view > of 88 
Paſſed over, or negligently regarded. F 


Sandi of theſs labours is'v veingalificult, <4 
that they may not be fruitleſs, men. muſt not only 
46 perſuaded of their errors, but reconciled to — 

aide; they muſt not only confeſs their ignorance, 

ut, what is ſtill leſs pleaſing, muſt allow that he 
from whom they are to learns wore 1 r than 


5 {the bete ined that fuch an. — at 
was in itſelf iiciently irkfome and 525 
that none would be — ſo malevolent as wanton- 

to add weight to the ſtone of Siſyphus; and that 
endeaveurs would be uſed: to obſtruct thoſe ad- 
vances to reputation, which muſt be made at ſuch 
an expence of time and thought, with ſo great ha- 
* — in the „„ ane — 5 FILES: of 
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to hinder the reception of every work of learnin 
or genius, who ſtand as centinels in the avenues o 
fame, and value themſelves upon giving Io No- 

RANCE and Ex vx the firſt notice of a prey. _ 


To theſe men, who diſtinguiſn themſelyes by the 


1 K ne 
- 


author to find ſome means of recommendation. It 
is probable, that the moſt malignant of theſe per- 
ſecutors might be ſomewhat ſoftened, and- prevailed 
on, ' for a ſhort time, to remit their fury. Havin 

for this purpaſe confidered many expedients, I find 
in the records of ancient times, that ARGus was 
lulled by muſick, and CERBER Us quieted with a ſop; 
and am, therefore, inclined to believe that modern 


watchfulneſs of Anus, and can bark as loud as 
CERBERUS, though, perhaps, they cannot bite 
with equal force, might be ſubdued by methods of 
the ſame kind. I have heard how ſome have been 


aſleep with the ſoft notes of flattery. 


Troucn the nature of my e ves me 
ſufficient reaſon to dread the united attacks of this 
virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto.perſuad- 


For I am in doubt, whether they can inſt me 
by lawful authority, and ſuſpect that they have pre- 
ſumed upon a forged commiſſion, ſtiled themſelves 
the miniſters of CRrTicisM, without any authen- 
tick evidence of felegation, and uttered their own 


determinations as the decrees of a higher judicature. 


| © of SSI. vo — 8 8 on 
CraTICISN, from whom they derive their claim 


birth, committed to the care of JusTiCE, and 


Fux there is certain race of men, that either | 
imagine it their duty, or tnake it their amuſement, = 


appellation of CRITICKS, it is neceſſary for a new 


criticks, who, if they have not the have the 


pacified with claret and a ſupper, and others laid 


ed myſelf to take any meaſures for flight or treaty. 


to decide the fate of writers, was the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of LazouR and of TRUrn;: ſhe was, at her 


- 5 | 
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brought up by her in the palace of Wispom. Be- 
ing ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the celeſtials, for her un- 
common qualities, ſhe was appointed the governeſs 
of Fax c, and impowered to beat time to the 
chorus of the Mus E, when they ſung before the 
' throne of JUPITER. © He x wh $692 au -4 4 
l „ 203 10 26:Nthmttt 
Wux the Mvsxs condeſtended to viſit "this 
lower world, they came accompanied by CRI TI 
CISM, to whom, upon her deſcent from' her native 
regions, JUSTICE gave a ſcepter, to be carried 
aloft in her right hand, one end of which was tinc- 
tured with ambroſia, and inwreathed with 9 
foliage of amaranths and bays ; the other end Was 
incircled with n poppies, 1 
1 the waters of oblivion. In her left hand, the bore 
4 an unextinguiſhable torch, manufactured by LA- 
BOUR, and lighted by TRurk, of Which it was 
the particular quality immediately to ſhew every 
thing in its true form, however it might be diſgui- 
ſeed to common eyes. Whatever Ax T could eom- 
3 Penne FoLLy could confound, was, upon the 
”. - rſt gleam of the torch of TxvuTH, exhibited in its 
diſtinct parts and original ſimplicity; it darted 
through the labyrinths of ſophiſtry, and ſhewed at 
once all the abſurdities to which they ſerved for re- 
Fuge ; it pierced through the robes, which rhetorick 
often fold to falſhood, and detected the diſproportion 
_ of parts, which artificial veils had been contrived to 
cover. | $196 bes ir 
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Tus furniſhed for the execution of her office, 
Cxrirticism came down to ſurvey the performances 
of thoſe who profeſſed themſelves the votaries of the 
Muses. Whatever was brought before her, the 
. beheld by the ſteady light of the torch of TRUTR, 
and when her examination had convinced her, that 
the laws of, juſt writing had been obſerved,” ſhe 
touched it with the amaranthine end of the ſcepter, 
and conſigned it over to immortality. . 


Bur 
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Bur it more frequently happened, that in the 
works, which. required. her — . —. there was 
ſome e attempted ; that falſe colours were 
laboriouſly laid; that, ſome ſecret inequality was 
found between the words and ſentiments, or ſome 
diſſimilitude of the ideas and the N objects; 
that incongruities were linked together, or that 
ſome parts were of no uſe but to enlarge the ap- 
2 of the whole, without contributing to its 

uty, ſolidity, or uſefulneſss. N e 


WHEREVER ſuch diſcoveries were made, and 
they were made wheneyer theſe faults were com- 
mitted, CR1TICISM refuſed the touch which con- 
ferred the ſanction of immortality, and, when the 
errors were frequent and groſs, reverſed the ſcepter 
and let drops ↄf lethe diſtil from the poppies an 
cypreſs, a fatal mildew, which immediate 5 began 
to waſte the work away, till it was at laſt totally 
deſtroyed. - WAY e 8 

THERE were ſome compoſitions brought te the 
teſt, in which, when the ſtrongeſt light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and faults appeared fo 
equally. mingled, that CrRiTIcism ſtood with her 
ſcepter poiſed in her hand, in doubt whether to ſhed 
lethe, or ambroſia, upon them. Theſe, at laſt in- 
creaſed to ſo great a. number, that ſhe was we 
of attending ſuch doubtful claims, and, for fear of 
uſing improperly the ſcepter of JUSTICE, referred 
the cauſe to be conſidered by Tims: 


Tu proceedings of T1ME, though- very dila- 
| tory, were, ſome 2 caprices excepted, conform- 
able to. juſtice: and many who thought them-_ 
ſelves ſecure by a ſhort forbearance, have ſunk un- 
der his ſcythe, as they were poſting down with 
their volumes in triumph to futurity. It was ob- 
ſervable that ſome were deſtroyed by little and lit- 
tle, and others cruſhed for ever by a ſingle A 
| RI 
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Cxtricisu, having long kept her eye fixed 
ſteadily upon Time, 22 laſt ſo well ſatisfied 
with his conduct, that ſhe withdrew from the earths - 
with her patroneſs As TREA, and left PREJUDICE 
and FALSE-TASTE to ravage at large as the aſſo- 
ciates of FRAuD and MiscHrgrH; contenting 
dere 3 8 mo 2 ma roms — 
upon ſome ſe minds, fitte its reception b7 
learning and by virtue. F 


Bxkronxx her departure, ſhe broke her ſeepter, 
of which the ſhivers, that formed the ambroſial 
end, were caught up by FLATTERY,, and thoſe 
that had been infected with the waters of lethe 
were, with equal haſte ſeized by MarevoLENCE. 
The followers of FLAT TER, to whom fhe diſtri- 
buted her part of the ſcepter, neither had nor de- 
fired light, but touched indiſeriminately whatever: 
PowER or INTEREST happened to exhibit, Tbe 
companions of MAatEVOLENCE were ſupplied by 
the FuRIEs with a torch, which had this and 
only 


_ © peculiar to infernal luſtre, that its light f 
upon faults. be | 5 


Ne light, but rather darkneſs viſible,.. 
 Serv'd only to diſcover fights-of woe. 


Wirz theſe gets of authority, the ſlaves - 
of FLATTERY and MALEVOLENCE marched out, 
at the command of their miſtreſſes, to confer im- 

mortality, or condemn'to oblivion. But the ſcep- 
ter had now loſt its power; and 'T1ME paſſes his 

" ſentence at leiſure, without any regard to their de- 
terminations.. Fl? A 30 5 5 
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Sim et jucunda et idonea dicere Vite, © Hox. 
And Join both profit and delight in one. Cakrch. 
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C 5 works of fiction, with which the preſent 
neration ſeems more particularly delighted, 
are ſuch as exhibit life in its true ſtate, diverſified 
only by accidents that daily happen in the world, 
and influenced by paſſions and qualities which are 
really to be found in converſing with mankind. * 


THrs kind of writing may be termed not impro- 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be conduct- 
ednearly by the rules of comick poetry; Its province 
is to bring about natural events by eaſy means, and 
to keep up curioſity without the help of wonder: 
it is therefore precluded from the machines and ex- 
pedients of the heroick romance, and can neither em- 
ploy giants to ſnatch away a lady from the nuptial 
rites, nor knights to bring her back from capti- 
vity; it can neither bewilder its perſonages in de- 
farts, nor lodge them in imaginary caſtles, «Bs, 


I REMEMBER a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
ſame jmages; and that if you take from him his lil- 
lies and his roſes, his ſatyrs and his dryads, he will 
have nothing left that can be , Hed poetry. In like 
manner, almoſt all the fictions of the laſt age will 
vaniſh, if you deprive them of a hermit and a wood, 
a battle and a ſhipwreck. 1 * 


War this wild ſtrain of imagination found re- 
ception fo long, in polite and learned ages, it is not 
eaſy to conceive; but we cannot wonder that, while 
readers could be procured, the authors were willing 
to continue it; for when a man had by practice 
gained ſome fluency of language, he had no further 
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18 The RAM B L E R. N. 4. 
care than to retire to his cloſet, let looſe his in- 
vention, and heat his mind with incredibilities; a 
book was thus produced without fear of criticiſm, 
without the toil of ſtudy, without knowledge of 
nature, or acquaintance with life. 


THs taſk of our, preſent writers is very different; 
it requires, together with that learning which is to 
be gained from books, that experience which can 
never be attained by ſolitarydiligence, but muſt ariſe 
from general converſe and accurate obſervation. of 
the living world. Their performances have, as 
Horace expreſſes it, plus oneris quantum veniæ minus, 
little indulgence, and bee more difficulty. 
They are engaged in portraits of which every one 
knows the original, and can detect any deviation 
from exactneſs of reſemblance. Other writings are 
ſafe, except from the malice of learning, but theſe. 


are in danger from every common reader; as the 


ſlipper ill executed was cenfured by a ſnhoemaker who 
happened to ſtop in his way at the Venus of Apelles. 


Bor the fear of not being approved as juſt co- 
piers of human manners, is not the moſt important 
concern, that an author of this ſort ought to have 
before him. Theſe books are written chiefly to the 

oung, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they 

erve as lectures of conduct, and introductions into 


life. They are the entertainment of minds unfur- 


niſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſily ſuſceptible of 
impreſſions; not fixed by principles, and therefore 
eaſily following the current of fancy; not informed 
by experience, and conſequently open to every falſe 
ſuggeſtion and partial account, | 95 


THAT the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould be 


paid to youth, and that nothing indecent ſhould be 


ſuffered to approach their eyes or ears; are precepts 

extorted by ſenſe and virtue from an ancient writer, 

by no means eminent for chaſtity of thought. 3 
” | e 
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ſame kind, though not the ſame degree of caution, is 
required to every thing which is laid before them, 
to ſecure them from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opi- 
nions, and incongruous combinations of images. 


Ix the romances formerly written, every tranſac- 
tion and ſentiment was fo remote from all that paſ- 


ſes among men, that the reader was in very little 


danger of making any applications to himſelf ; the 
virtues and crimes were equally beyond his ſphere 
of activity; and he a himſelf with heroes and 
with traitors, deliverers and perſecutors, as with be- 
ings of another ſpecies, whoſe actions were regu- 
lated upon motives of their own, and who had nei- 


ther faults nor excellencies in common with himſelf. 


Bur when an adventurer is leyelled with the reſt _ 
of the world, and acts in ſuch ſcenes of the univer- 
ſa}. drama, as may be the lot of any other man; 

oung ſpectators fix their eyes upon him with clo- 
er attention, and hope by obſerving his behaviour 
and ſucceſs to regulate their own practices, when 


they ſhall be engaged in the like part. 


Fox this reaſon theſe familiar hiſtories may per- 
haps be made of greater uſe than the ſolemnities of 
profeſſed morality, and convey the knowledge of 
vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and 
definitions. But if the power of example is ſo. 
great, as to take poſſeſſion of the memory by a kind 
of violence, and produce effects almoſt without the 
intervention of the will, care ought to be taken that, 
when the choice is unreſtrained, the beſt examples. 
only ſhould be exhibited ; and that which is likely. 
to operate ſo ſtron 2895 ſhould not be miſchievous or 

ects, 


uncertain in its e | : 
THe chief advantage which theſe fictions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, tho 


not to invent, yet to ſelect objects, and to coul 1 
e 
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the maſs of mankind, ' thoſe individuals upon which 
the attention ought moſt to be employed; as a dia- 
mond, though it cannot be made, may be 1 5 
by art, and placed in ſuch a ſituation, as to diſplax 
_ luſtre uach before wis buried among common 
ones. 155 Re ile 


Ir is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt excellency? | 
of art, to imitate nature; but it is nectfiary to diſ- 

tinguiſh thoſe parts of nature, which are moſt proper 

| for imitation : greater care is ſtill required in repre- 

ſenting life, which is ſo often diſebloured by paſſion, 

. or deformed by wickedneſs.” If the world be pro- 

|. miſcuouſly deſcribed, I cannot ſee of what uſe it 

|, Can be to read the account; or why it may not be 

| as ſafe to turn the eye immediately upon mankind. ; 

as upon a mirror which ſhows all that preſents itſelf 

without diſcrimination.” ooo OD 
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Ir is therefore not a ſufficient: vindication of a. 
character, that it is drawn as it appears, for many 
characters ought never to be dran; nor of a narra- 
tive, that the train of events is agreeable to obſern- 
vation and experience, for that obſervation which is 
called knowledge of the world will be found much 
| more frequently to make men "cunning than good. 
| The purpoſe of theſe writings is ſurely not or 
ſhow mankind, but to provide that they may be 


| hereafter with leſs hazard; to teach the means of 
| avoiding the ſnares which are laid by REACHE RT 
for INNOCENCE, without infuſing any wiſh for that- 
ſuperiority with which the betrayer flatters his vam-. 
ty; to give the power of counteraCting fraud, with- 
out the temptation to practiſe it; to initiate youth 
by mock encounters in the art of neceffary defence, 
and to increaſe/ prudence without impairing virtue. 
Many writers, for the ſake of following nature, 
ſo mingle good and bad qualities oi pr nc: 
perſonages, that they are both equally con n | 
» Mes ve © 0 8 2 By 
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and as we accompany them through their adven- 

tures with delight, and are led by degrees to intereſt 
ourſelves in their favour, we loſe the-abhorrence of 
teir faults, becauſe they do not hinder our pleaſure, 
or, perhaps, regard them with ſome Kindneſs for 
being united with ſo much merit. ER 


| THERE have been men indeed ſplendidly wicked, 
whoſe endowments threw a brightneſs. on their 
crimes, and whom ſcarce any villainy made perfect- 
ly deteſtable, becauſe they. never could be wholly >} 
iveſted of their excellencies; but ſuch have been 
in all ages the great corrupters of the world, and 
© reſemblance ought no more to be preſerved, - 
Than the art of murdering without pain. 


SOME: have advanced, without due attention to 
the conſequences. of this notion, that certain virtues 
have their correſpondent faults, and therefore that 
to exhibit.either apart is to deviate from probability. hy 
Thus men are obſerved by Swift to be © grateful in | 
© the ſame degree as they are reſentful.” This 
principle, with others of the ſame kind, . ſuppoſes 
man to act from a brute impulſe, and purſue a'cer- 
tain degree of inclination, without any choice of the 
object; for, otherwiſe, though it ſhould be allowed 
that gratitude and reſentment ariſe from the ſame 
conſtitution of the paſſions, it follows not that they 
will be equally indulged when reaſon is conſulted ; 
yet unleſs that conſequence be admitted, this ſaga- 
cious maxim becomes an empty ſound, without any 
relation to practice or to life. | 


Non is it evident, that even the firſt mations to 
theſe effects are always in the ſame proportion. For 
pride, which produces quickneſs of reſentment, will 
obſtruct gratitude, by unwillingneſs to admit that 
inferiority which obligation implies ; and it is very 
unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives a 
favour, will acknowledge or repay it. 7 
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_ Ir is of the utmoſt importance to mankind, that 
poſitions of this tendency ſhould” be laid open and 
- —  confuted; for while men conſider good and evil 
as ſpringing from the fame root, they will ſpare the 
one for the ſake of the other, and in judging, if not 
of others at leaſt of themſelves, will be apt to eſti- 
mate their virtues by their vices. To this fatal er- 
. ror all thoſe will contribute, who confound the co- 
lours of right and wrong, and, inſtead of helping to 
ſettle their boundaries, mix them with ſo much art, 
chat no common mind is able to diſunite them. 


| 15 SF „ net 
In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has no 
| © "place, I cannot diſcover why there ſhould not be 
' e.xzhibited the moſt perfect idea of virtue; of ah 
not angelical, nor above probability, for what we 
cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, but the higheſt 
and pureſt that humanity can reach, which, exerciſed 
in ſuch trials as the various revolutions of things 
hall bring upon it, may, by conquering ſome cala- 
mities, and enduring others, teach us what we may 
hope, and what we can perform. Vice, for vice is 
| neceſſary to be ſhewn, ſhould always iſguſt ; nor 
i - ſhould'the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of cou- 
} frage, be ſo united with it, as to.reconcile it to the 


mind. Wherever it appears, it ſhould raiſe hatred 

by the malignity of its practices, and contempt by 

the meanneſs of its ſtratagems; for while it is ſup- 

c either parts ox ſpirit, it will be ſeldom 
heartily abhorred. The Roman tyrant was content 
| to be hated, if he was but feared ; and there are 
bi © thoufands of the readers of romances willing to be 

| thought wicked, if they may be allowed to be wits. 
It is therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, that virtue 
is the higheſt proof of underſtanding, and the only 
ons baſis of greatneſs ; and that vice is the natural 
i conſequence of narrow thoughts, that it begins in 
Fi - miſtake, and ends in ignominy. 8 
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Noms. 5. Turs pvr, April 3, 1750, 
20, Dog ie e JH n 
Et nunc ammis aper, nunc ons parturit arbos, 
Muc frondent fikue, nunc formaſſili mus ammus. VIE G. 


' Now ev'ry field, now ev*ry' tree id green; 
+ Now genial nature's faireſt face is ſeen, ELPHINSTON, 


ws _— VERY man is ſufficiently diſcontented with 
, "1 ſome circumſtances of his preſent ſtate, to ſuf- 


fer his imagination to range more or leſs in queſt of 
future happineſs, and to fix upon ſome point of 


= time, in hi 1, by the removal of the INconveni- 
| ence which now perplexes him, or- acquiſition of 
he the advantage which he at preſent wants, he ſhall 
Mb find the condition of his life very much improved. 
ed W] this time, which is too often expected with 
85 gteat impatience, at laſt arrives, it generally comes 
2 without the blefling for which it was deſired; but 
4 we ſolace ourſelves with ſome new proſpect, and 
205 preſs forward again with equal eagerneſss. 
wh Ir is lucky for a man, in whom this temper pre- 
4 vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
; out of his own power; fince he forbears then to pre- 
y cipitate his affairs, for the ſake of the great event 


that is to complete his felicity, and waits for the 
bliſsful hour, with leſs neglect of the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary to be taken in the mean time. 


Trave long known a perſon of this temper, who 
indulged bis dream of happineſs with leſs hurt to 


+ himſelf than ſuch chimerical wiſhes 3 pro- 
7 duce, and adjuſted his ſcheme: with ſuch addreſs, 
5 that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 


ear, and in the other part, never wholly blaſted. 
any, perhaps, would be deſirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himſelf ſuch a cheap 
and laſting ſatisfaction. It was gained by a Common 
js P 
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ractice of referring the removal of all his unea- 

| fines to the coming of the next ſpring; if his health 
was impaired, the ſpring would; reſtore it; if what 


be wanted was at a high ꝓrice, it would fall its va- 
lue in the ſpring. EASE 15 | 


Tux ſpring indeed did often come without any 
of theſe effects, but he Was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious ; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that 8 ſpring would fail him be- 
fore the middle of ſummer ; for he always talked 
of the ſpring as coming till it was paſt, and when 
it was once paſt, every one agreed with him that it 


. By long converſe with this man, I am, perhaps, 
fy brought to feel immoderate pleaſure in the contem-, 
| * plation of this delightful ſeaſon ; but I have the fa- 
tisfaction of finding mahy, whom it can be no 
__ ſhame to reſemble, infected with the ſame enthu- 
fiaſm ; for there is, I believe, ſcarce any poet of 
eminence, who has not left ſome teſtimony of his 
.. fondneſs for the flowers, the zephyrs, and the war- 
blers of the ſpring. Nor has the moſt luxuriant 
_ imagination been able to deſcribe. the ſerenity and 
happineſs of the golden age, otherwiſe than by 
giving a perpetual ſpring, as the higheſt reward of 
.  uncorrupted innocenſe. 


THERE is, indeed, ſomething inexpreſſibly plea- 

ſing in the annual renovation of the world, and 

the new diſplay of the treaſures of nature. The 

cold and darkneſs of winter, with the naked de- 

formity of every object on which we turn our eyes, 

make us rejoice at the ſucceeding ſeaſon, as well 

for what we have eſcaped, as for what we may en- 

Joy; and every budding flower, which a warm ſi- 
tuation brings early to our view, is conſidered by 

us as a meſſenger to notify the approach of more 
Jopous days. aL, 3 | 
n TRE 
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Tas SP34ng, affards. 19.4.0 a mind, ſo. free from 
th e he diſturbance OT. cares Or Fr ons, as to be 97 
to calm amuſements, 12575 every thing chat our 
preſent ſtate makes us capable of enjoying. The 
variegated verdure of the fields and woods, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of grateful odours, the voice of pleaſure 
pouring out 5 notes on every ſide, with Jorg 2 


neſs appare TL conceived by every animal 

the growth of "his food, and the ate bf the WE 

westen ; throw over the whole. carth an air 

gaiety, Iign ig gnificantly expreſſed by the {mile of nature. 
Yer there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are able 

to give no delight, and who away from all 

the varieties 0 rural beauty, to oſe they houts, 


and divert their thoughts by cards, or e 
a cavern e e e of the day. - | 


Ir may be laid down as a poſition which vl ja. 
Ack deceive, that when a man cannot 277 his 
oa company. there is ſomething ls hrs muſt 

y from r Rimelf either becauſe he feels a tedipuſ- 
Rae in life from the equipoiſe of an empty mind, 
which, having no tendency to one motion more 
than another but as it is impelled by ſome external 
power, mult always haye recourſe tos foreign 
jects; or he mult be afraid of the intruſion « | 
unpleaſing ideas, and, perhaps, is ſtruggling to ei- 
8 e from the remembrance of a loſs, the fear of 2 

amity, or ſome other thought of greater horror. 


| Tig whom e incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleaſures of contemplation, may properly à ly 
to ſuch diverſions, provided they are t as | 
ſtrong hold on the attention; and thoſe, whom Fig 

of any future affliction chains down to milerys mut 
endeavour to obyiate the danger. 
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turned on uch as are rdenſome t emielve 
Vox. * * N AER merely 
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Ertly becauſe they want for refleQion, 
1d 7 925 the volume of n wo! own open, 


without aforing them, pleafure or inſt ihn, be⸗ 
cauſe they never oe to read the charafters. ths, 


| AFaevca dither hav rah! this ſeetnitig 258 
15755 t very few men Fnow how to take & war; 
1 5 hb 8 that few Lao oe to 

he f. 


none. me hb 


* HERE are "animals th bir ai," 
Hock the* nei ghbouring body, and, confehidnely, 
vary their has as *5 1 — {fem 'to 2 a 
place. In like manner it ought to be the ehdea- 
vour of every tran to derive his Nee * 
the objects about him; for it is to no purpoſe. 
he alters his poſition, af his attention'cohtinues 
| ed to the ſame point. The mind, ſhould be ke Di 
f open. to the acceſs of every new idea, and fo fs 
| Se from the predominance of cular 
9 ts, as eaſily to accommodate 1 6 ca 
W: . fon | entertainment. 


| T 
 - "AM that has formed this habit we earls 
| every new object to his entertainment, finds in the 
roductions of nature an inexhauſtible ſtock of ma- 
fe rials upon which he can employ himſelf, with- 
out any temptations to envy or malevolence; faults, 
4 haps, ſeldom. totally avoided by thoſe, whoſe 
* judgment is much exerciſed upon the 9 of 
| art. "He has always a certain proſpect of diſcover- 
it - ing new reaſons. for adoring the ſovereign au- 
| thor of the univerſe, and probable hopes of making 
ſome diſcovery of benefit to others, or of profit to 
Himſelf. There is no doubt but man erbt 
and animals have qualities that might be of great 
uſe, to the know edge of which there is not re- 


N uired much force etration, or fati of 
"INE ""Mully, 
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ſtudy, but only frequent experiments? add-cloſe at- 

— 2 What is need the mm of their far 
mercury, is 2 e EV 

og "the hole pin oh that, Ma en 

lives ſhould be ent * it, alli its properties. would | 


T - ST 


7 not be found, o 7 UN 20 oof | 
Midk g mig aeg verſified by va- 
0 rious taſtes, fnce life affords : To 1 . 
| 1 tiplicity of emplo ents, and a nation of naturaliſts ; 


— ther to be hoped, or deſired; but it is ſureſy 
Ne out a freſh amuſement | T0 * 
thoſe in health, and repine ini plenty, 
for want of ſome ſource uf //diverſion- that may be 
175 — — och to pron 2 
of both ſexes, who are hurthened with every new) 
day, that there are many ſhows which they have 


not ſeen. f Sire 6) eee e eg! 


Hr be! W FIR aſter the works of : 
nature, eee the inlets ta happi- 3 
neſs; and, therefore, the younger part of my rea- 
ders, to whom I dedicate this vernal ſpeculation, 
muſt excuſe me for upon them; toimake uſe, 
at once of the ſpring of the year, and the ring g 
life; to ac —— us their minds * he yet im 
preſſed a love of innocent” 

ſures, — — uſeful knowledge; and to 
remember, that a blighted fpring makes a batren 
year, and that the vernal flowers, however beauti- 
ful and gay, are on! . prepa- 
Wives er | 
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. 5 nos exerctt inertia nawibur atque 4 
8, igis petimus bene wivere : quod — 
e, animus js te non deficit equi, . 
Adee in indolence, abroad we roam 
In queſt of happineſs, which dwell# at home: EY 
With vaio purſuits ſatigu'd, at length you'll find, 7 


r N wind. 
| Kursive, 


Tien ſhould oe ſuffer —.— ineſs. 
— — ance, ls ne 
e chiet precepts 0 za 
indent, which that lofty {ed has — in 
nd the condition of human life, and in which 
ſome of them ſeem to have compriſed an utter ex- 
cluſion of all corporal pain and pleaſure, e 
regard or attention of a wiſe man. ol 


sven ſapientia inſaniens, 2s Horace calls the do- 
Arine of — ſect, ſuch extravagance of philo- 
ſophy, can want neither authority nor argument for 
its confutation: it is overthrown by the experience 
of every hour, and the powers of nature riſe up 
againſt ix. But we may very properly enquire, how 
near to this exalted ſtate it is in our power to ap- 
_ proach, how far we can exempt ourſelves from out- 
ward influences, and ſecure to our minds a ſtate of 
tranquillity: for, though the boaſt of abſolute inde- 
pendence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibi- 
Rey es impulſe, and a patient ſubmiſſion to the 
y of caſual troubles, is below the dighity of 
inns} mind, which, however depraved or weakened, 
boaſts its derivation from a celeſtial original, and 
hopes for an union with infinite goodneſs, and un- 
variable felicity, 
Nt witns pejora fovens 
Proprium deſerat ortum. 
Unleſs the ſoul, to vice a/thrall, 
Deſert her own original, 
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buſt Tux neceffity of erefting ourſelves" to ſome de- 
22 of — dignity, and of preſerving re- 
2775 Purces of pleafire; which may not be wholly at the 
- a mercy of accident, is never more nt than 
. when we turn our eyes upon thoſe whom fortune has 
let looſe to their own conduct; who not being 
chained down by their condition to a regular 
ſtated allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themſelves buſineſs or diverſion, and having nothing 
within that can entertain or employ them, are com> 
pelled to try all the arts of deſtroying time. : 
THE numberleſs expedients practiſed by this claſs 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of he is not 
leſs ſhameful], nor, perhaps, much leſs wi yt than 
thoſe to which a trader on the-edge of bankruptcy 
is reduced. I have ſeen melancholy overſpread a 
whole family at the diſappointment” of a party for 
cards; and when, after the of a'thouſand 
ſchemes, and the diſpatch of the footmen up 
hundred meſſages, they have ſubmitted with gloomyx 
reſignation, to the'misfortune of g one even- 
ing in converſation with each other, on a ſudden, 
ſuch are the revolutions of the world, an 3 
ed viſitor has brought them relief, acceptable as 
p- Toviſion to a ſtarving city, and enabled them to 
hold out till the next dag. 


le- Tur general remedy of "thoſe, who are unea 
without ewig the cauſe, is change of —＋ 
he they are willing to imagine that 'their pain is the 
of conſequence of ſome local inconvenience, and en- 
ed, deavour to fly from it, as children from their ſha- 
dows; always hoping for ſome more ſatis factory 
n- delight from every ne ſcene, and always returning 
home with diſappointment and complaints. 


Wyo can lock upon this Kind of infatuation. 
without reflecting on * that ſuffer under the 
0 G 
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tigngs, or ineli 
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dreadful ſymptom of 
Phyſicians the e 


mow: nes: terra by 

rater & entern 
netimes —.— to try various contor- 
ations of the body, flattering them- 
they can ſwallowy in one poſture that li- 


ves that 


Wa, which: they find 1 in 9 repel their lips. 
Ver fuck foly An pe Bae 80 thoughtles 


ignorant, but ſometimes ſeizes thoſe minds which 
e mo K exempeed be its by the variety of 
tainments, gut neſs of penetration, or ſeverity ol 
17 Nod pride af wit and khow- 
ge is often mortified! by finding, that they conſer 


IC nien reflexions ock in my mind * the: to 
membrance:.of' a paſſage in \Cowley's! preface to his 
ems, where, N | by-genius, and en- 
geg by ſtudy, he informs us of « ſcheme of hap- 
s to which the imagination: of a girl, upon 
de 
ti 


Nia of her, hiſt: lover, could have 
ay; but which he ſeems to have indulged 


d totally forgotten its abſurdity * and Would pro- 
have mr in e he been ende 
ty 7.9 his rea aſon. AGAIN e RAI $f 


© My deſue, 0 TY + has been for forte years 
the execution has been accidentally 


Y Reg nd does ſtill vehemently continue, to 


© retire myſelf to ſome of our American planta- 
© tions, not to ſeek for gold, or enrich myſelf with 
C the traffick of thoſe, parts, which, is the end of 

© men that travel thither; but to forſake this wot! 
c © for ever, with all the vanities and vexations of it; 
* and to bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure retreat, 
but not without the confolation of letter _—"_ 
: trans E. 24 ; dd 
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Such was. the chimerical proviſion, which, Cow: 
ley had made, in his own mind, for the quiet 'of 
his — nach and which he feems to 7 5 
mend to ſince there is no other re 
for liſlolng it. ; Hoody 00 ſtronger inſtance can be 
given of a Fertan at 9 17 was the inhabi- 
tant of particular regions, and that a_ man mig 
ſet ſail ns à fair wind, and leave behind him a 


his cares, incumbrances, and A. r 5 


1 be travelled fo far with no "other purps  Purpg 


to bevy ORE in fome obſcure re em « hat 
in 268 country, be 7 0 
fie y dark to have c n the genius 'of 5 
ley; for, whatever m ight din 2 of 
importunity with which he geen! Id be eee! | 
back into Poblick life, a ſhort experience 55 7208 : 
convinced him, that privation is eatter than gequi- 
ſition, and that it would acquire little continuance 
to free himſelf from the intruſion of the World. 
There is 5 enough in the human heart to pre- 
vent m fire of acquaintance with à man, by 
whom we are ſure. to be neglected, however his re- 
3 2 for ſcience or virtue may Excite our curio- 
or eſteem; ſo that the lover. of retirement needs 
IS be afraid left the reſpect. of | rangers . F 
overwhelm him with viſits. Even thoſe to whom, 
he has formerly been known will very patiently, p- 
ort his abſence, when they haye tried a little to 
ive without him, and found new diverſions for 
thoſe moments which his company e ta 
exhilarate. n a 


Ir was, perhaps, ordained by PIN to 
binder us from tyranniſing over one another, that: 
no individual ſhould be of ſuch importance, as to 
cauſe, by his retirement or death, any chaſm in tie 
wa hy And Cowley had converſed to little pe; 
poſe with mankind, . if he had never remarked, 
oon the uſeful friend, the gay companion, and the 

+ favoured 
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favoured lover, when once they are removed from 
before the ſight, give way to the ſucceſſion of new 
objets.. = "1 
Tux privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
. have been ſafe enough from violation, though he 
had choſen it within the limits of his native ifland; 
he might have found here preſervatives againſt the 
vanities and vexations of the world, not leſs efficaci- 
ous than thoſe which the woods or fields of America 
could afford him: but having once his mind imbit- 
tered with diſguſt, he conceived it impoſſible to be 
far enough from the cauſe of his uneaſineſs; and 
was poſting away with the expedition of a coward, 
who, for want of venturing to look behind him, 
thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels. 5 
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War he was interrupted by company, or fa- 
| 1 buſineſs, he 5 ſtrongly imaged to him- 
ſelf the happineſs of leiſure and retreat, that he 
determined to enjoy them for the future without 
h Interruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
| deprive him of his darling ſatisfaction. He forgot, 
in the vehemence of deſire, that ſolitude and quiet 
owe their pleaſures to thoſe miſeries, which he was 
fo ſtudious to obviate; for ſuch are the viciſſitudes 
of the world, through all its parts, that day and 
night, labour and reſt, hurry and retirement, en- 
dear each other ; fuch are the changes that keep 
the mind in action; we deſire, we purſue, we ob- 
tain, we are fatiated ; we defire ſomething elſe, and 
begin a new purſuit. | e 


Ix he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his, 
habitation in the moſt delightful part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his diſtance, 
from the vanities of life would have enabled him 
to keep away the vexations. It is common for a 
man, who feels pain, 'to fancy that he could bear it 
better in any other part. wley having a os 
EET 1114 * dl e 5 
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ot troubles and ies of a particular condi- 
Apt ar fe himſelf that nothing worſe 
was * gry te and that every alteration would 
bring —— improvement; he never ſuſpected that 
the — of his unhappineſs was' withi that, his 
own paſſions were not ſufficiently „ and 
that he was harraſſed by his own impatience which 
could never be without og. to awaken it, 
would accompany him aver ea, and find its 
way to his American elyſium. would, upon the 
al, have been ſoon convinced, that the fountain 
of content mult ſſ pring up in the mind; and that he, 
* has ſo little 
_ — wr er changng 5 W ut his = = 
efforts, 
and mull che 1 hich he e ee 


move. * 4 2 IS 


* | of | PERL, 


og a”. 


Terrarum cœligi 25 — 


a „ hs reed 
Tu eee ts." Te cerne * W 
Frincipium, , 5 aue ers; PIN as 
| Bos ruius. 
o Thou whoſe pow r o'er e een preſides, 
Whoſe —— and whoſe wüde endes, 24 - 
- On darkling man in pure effulgence hin, 
And Mods ther mind with light-diyine. 
- - *Tis'thine _ to calm the pious breat 
With Glent confidence and boly Sd > on | 
From thee, great God, we ſpring, to thee "we tend, 
Pats am, guide, „ 5 and end. 


Ts love of RETIREMENT has, in all 4 
adhered cloſely to thoſe minds, which have 
deen molt enlarged "7 knowledge, or elevated by 

ES genius. 
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wledge of human 1 | 


treat, to let his thoughts. expatiate, at 


condemned to pay ſo 


n. ee 


* 

ede N bs hare 
ſuppoſ to eon neſs, e 
ſeek it in the ſhades of 
ſeſſed both power 
fore, baren el by men, who conſidered > i — 
chief intereſt to remove from them every thing that 
might offend their eaſe, or int their p 
they have ſoon felt 3 
fund thifclves ynable to purſue: —ê of Le 
2 —— bert 
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„Top es this posten pat appear ve 
ut quick ſenſibility, 2 pothing 
r, though not devoted to virtue, or fo 


man, whoſe-faculties- enable Em to make ready 


compariſons of the preſent with the paſt, will ſind 
ſuch a conſtant recurrence of the ſame pleaſures, 
and troubles, the ſame expectatiotis, and difanpↄint- 
ments, that he will gladly ſnatch an hour of re- 
large, and 


ſeek for that variety in his own ideas, which the 
objects of ſenſe cunnoc afford him. 9 hes 2 


No will greatneſs, or Wunden exempt him 
from the e of this deſire, fince if he 
is born to think, he canriot reftrain himſelf from a 
—— 1 ny 3 which Tel 
purſue by his on reaſon, and w our 
of his condition can only kinder, for for ole — 2 Are 
moſt exalted above d 

R of K 


to cuſtom, ceremony, d popularity, that, ac- 
cording to the Greek movers no man in 2 


5 2 king aſked Euclid the nit 


vb not expo his art 5 him in a 
ore compendious mann e was an wered, 


there was no royal way (0 3 Och 


may 
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may be ſeiſed by might, or purchaſed with mo 
but my te SI to —— ined only by fy, and 
ſtudy to be Feen only in retirement. 


Tunes are ſome of the e Ha) 
power to ſequeſter kings and heroes from the crouds 
that ſoothed A then with flatteries —— —— 
the highe 3 — upon the 
to er mind, and to operate little ö 

— amy nl _ 
the ent uate. and 
who fokloa beyond thoſe entertainments and 
vexations, ſolicit their attention 125 n 
on their ſenſes, 


7 


Borte 3 reaſon for ſme Niated” 
intervals of ſolitude, which the inſtitutions of the 
— call upon me, now eſpecially, to mention; 

which extends as wide as moral duty, or 
the denial divine ' favour in a future ſtate; and 
which ought to influence all-ranks of life, and all 
degrees of intellect; ſince none can imagine them- 
ſelves not comprehended in its obli ion, but fuch 
as determine to ſet their maker at nee by -obfli-- 
nate wickedneſs, or whoſe enthuſiaſtick ſecurity of 
his approbation places them above externat ordi- 
nances, and all human means of j improvement. 


Tur great taſk of kim, who conduQs his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
. 

a ſenſe importanee obe 
_ to rr re- 
ward promiſed to virtue e terrars of the 
nſhment denounced againſt crimes, as may ee. 
bear all che temptations which temporal . 
fear can bring in his way, and enable hin to bid. 

equal defiance to joy and ſorrow, to turn away at 

one time dom dhe uroments' of ambition, AY] 
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uſh forward at another againſt the threats of ca- 
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amity. 
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Ir is not without reaſon that the apoſtle repre- 
ſents our paſſage through this ſtage of our exiſtence 
by images drawn from the alarms and ſolicitude of- 
a military life; for we are placed in ſuch _ 
that almoſt ev ing about us conſpires agai 
We are in danger from what- 
ever can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts; all that can 
excite in us either pain or pleaſure has a tendency 
to obſtruct the way that leads to happineſs, and ei- 

or retard our progreſs. wp 


dp 
6 


z 


Ovr ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, are 
our lawful and faithful guides, in moſt things that 
relate ſolely to this life; and, therefore, by the hour 
ly neceſſity of conſulting them, we gradually ſink 
into an implicit ſubmiſſion, and habitual ence. 


Every act of compliance with their motions facili- 
tates a ſecond compliance, every new ſtep towards 


depravity is made with leſs reluctance than the 
former, and thus the deſcent to life merely ſenſual 


Tu ſenſes have not only that advantage over 
conſcience, which things neceſſary muſt always have 
over things choſen, but they have likewiſe a kind of 
preſcription in their favour. We feared pain much 
earlier than we D guilt, and were de- 
lighted with the ſenſations of pleaſure, before we 
had capacities to be charmed with the beauty of 

2 Fo this power, thus early eſtabliſned, 
and inceſſantly increaſing, it muſt be remembered, 
that almoſt every man has, in ſome part of his liſe, 
added new Brengeh by a voluntary or negligent ſub- 
jection of himſelf; for who is there that has not 
inſtigated his appetites by indulgence, or ſuffered 
them by an unreſi ing neutrality to enlarge their 
dominion, and multiply their demands? | 


—— 
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From the neceflity; of diſpoſſeſſing the ſenſitive 
faculties of the influence which — naturally 
gain by this preoccupation of the ſoul, ariſes that 
conflict between oppoſite deſires, in the firſt endea- 
yours after a religious life; which, however enthu- 
ſraſtically it may have been deſcribed, or however 
contemptuouſly ridiculed, will RIES be felt in 
ſome degree, though varied without end, by differ - 
ent tempers of mind, and innumerable circumſtan- 
ces of health or condition, greater or leſs fervour, 
more or fewer temptations to relapſ 0 


From the perpetual - of conſulting the 
animal faculties, in —_— for the voking 
life, ariſes the difficulty of withſtanding their im- 
pulſes, even in —— t to be of no 
weight; for the motions of ſenſe are inſtantaneous, 
its objects ſtrike unſought, we are accuſtomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often ſubmit to 
55 ſentence without examining the authority of the 


Tus it appears, upon à philoſophical eſtimate, 
that, ſuppoſing the mind, at any certain time, in an 
equipoiſe between the 2 of this life, and the 
hopes of futurity, preſent objects falling more fre- 
quently into the ſcale would in time preponde 
and that our regard for an inviſible ſtate would 7 
every moment weaker, till at laſt it-would loſe all 
its activity, and become abſolutely without effect. 


To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is 
transfer the weight to either ſide. Phe motives to 
a life of holineſs are infinite, not leſs than the fa- 
vour or anger of omnipote not leſs than eter- 
nity of happineſs or miſery. But theſe can only in- 
fluence our conduct as they gain our attention, 


which the buſineſs, or diverſions, of the world are 
Aways calling off by contrary attractions. 
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t art therefore of picky,” and the end for 
the rites of religion ſeem to be inſtituted, 


3» 
Tarn 


Which 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, 


t of our mind in the con 
its im and its 


empl 


by a volun 


neceſſity, which, in proportion as they are more fre- 
prob nyo willingly revolved, gain a more. 
and permanent i till in time they 

the reigning ideas, „the ſtandin — 
. by which every e 

2-246; + 


tation. A.conſtant reſidence amidft noiſe and plea- 
ſure inevitably obliterates the i of piety, 
and a frequent of ves into a ſtate, 

where this life, like the next, operates on] 


the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its juſt aut thority, 


even without thoſe irradiations from above, the hope 
of - which I have yet — to Fan em | 
the fincere and thedidigent. ic odge 

[Tong der e ge 

= AS 
ion of human nature; and this is only to be ob- 
tained by fervent prayer, ſteady reſolutions, and fre- 
quent retirement Soak — and vanity, from the 
of intemperance, from 
and the 
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For he neeĩves 
For bon gen "Exzzcn, 


F the moſt active and indyſtrious of mankind was 
Tote at he cloſe of life, to recollect diſtinctly 


his moments, and diſtribute them, e 
— — — PRs 


e ermanen 
e 2 — | 
on to ia ties of ac 
tion, how many chaſms — of ide and. 
continued vaculty ty, and how many interſtitial ſpaces 
unfilled,” even in the moſt tumultuous hurries of 
bulineſs, and the malt agen FREmaNen Feu 
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4 i by-modern.philo@phers, that noe only 


the cat globexaf matter arethinly * 
the ras ro but the hardeſt wy pores 
that, if all matter were compre «x to foli- 
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In like manner, if all the emp 
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engaged in the performance. For 

2 aur cotporeal to our int 
we cuntrite in minutes What we N e 

years, and the ſoul often ſtands an an. idle 

the labour of the hands, and expedition of the beer 
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city, makes Cæſar relate of himſelf, that he noted 
the revolutions of the ſtars in the midſt of prepara- 
tions for battle. pe | k 


"I 4 6. _ _— 7 0 : 
. - 
IT wa, ' 1 + ow 0 


------ Media inter pralia 
* Sideribus, a fr gat . 


Amid the ſtorms of war, with curious eyes ge 
I trace the 'planets and ſurvey the ies. 


© TAY N N e —— 
ter or leſs force, is v 
en 3 
uire but a ſmall part of that inceſſant cogitation; 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and gene- 
ral 2 of the world, we are ſo freque 
condemned to — that as through all our 
time we are thinking, ſo your 0 nr _ 
time we can r think.” 


. 
ww. 


LAST a To reſtleſs ſhould tis either, pus | 
firably, or yower employed, and the 

of intellect run to waſte, it is no vain ſpeculation 
to conſider how we may govern our thoughts, re- 
ſtrain them from —— row A e them 


ee is + beſt condufted to as 
; knowledge of ſcience, by what ſteps it is to be led 

forwards in —— how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new ſtudies, has been the 
inquiry of man — apt and learned men, whoſe ob- 
ſervations I ſhall not either adopt or cenſure; my 
purpoſe being to conſider the moral diſcipline of the 
; eng , #90 promote the increaſe of virtu wee 


"Tus ju eems to i "a: neglected for 
Site of HEAR — ä — its origin 
in the mind, and that Amereſere to ſuffer the thoughts 


to be vitated; 1 is to poiſon the fountain of 8 7 
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Irregulat deſires will produce Iicentious practices; 
what men allow themſelves to wiſh they will ſoon 


believe, and will be at laſt incited to execute what 


they pleaſe themſelyes- with contriving.' > wal 1 


f 41 > © 7 

FOR this 5 caſuiſts of the — 
who gain, by great opportunities of 
kn human nature, have ly determined 
that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think. 
Since by revolving with pleaſure, the facility, ſafety 
or advantage of a wicked deed, a man ſoon begins 
to find his conſtancy relax, and his deteſtation ſof- 
ten; the happineſs of ſucceſs glittering before him, 
withdraws his attention from the atrociouſneſs of the 
guilt, and acts are at laſt eonfidently perpetrated, of 
which the firſt conception'only crept into the mind; 
diſguiſed in pleaſing complications, and permitted 
rather than inviteds aL? 


No man has ever been drawn to crimes, by love 
or jealouſy, ehvy or hatred, but he can tell how ea- 
ſily he might at firſt have repelled the temptation, 
how readily his mind would have obeyed a call to 


any other object, and how weak his paſſion has been 


after ſome caſual avocation, till he has recalled it 
again to his heart, and revived the viper by too warm 
nf eee e ee en eee 


Sven, therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reaſon a conſtant guard over imagination, that we 
have otherwiſe no ſecurity for our own virtue, but 
may corrupt our hearts in the moſt recluſe ſolitude 
with more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and 
wiſhes, than the commerce of the world will gene- 
rally produce; for we are eaſily ſhocked by crimes 
which appear at once in their full magnitude, but 
the gradual growth of our own wickedneſs, endear- 
ed by intereſt, and palliated by all the artifices of ſelf- 
deceit,” gives us time to form diſtinctions in our 
own favour, and reaſon by degrees ſubmits to * | 

8 ty, 
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Lagen mei Dil I, 96 1480 bone id 
Is. this diſeale of che. foul, it is g the utmoſt ing 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and, 
therefore; I ſhall endeavour. to ſhew what thoug 

are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
Rom » . . daß ee 
be awake ned to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, 
indulge themſelves in dangerous dreams, ſq much 


the more dangerous, becauſe being yet only dreams, 
they ae concluded innocent. emen, rut baff 01 


Ins recolleQion of the paſt is only uſeful by way 
of proviſion for the future; and therefore, in.review- 
ing all-oecurxences that fall under a religious conſi- 
deration, it is proper that a man ſtop at the fir 
thoughts, to remark how he Was led thither, an- 
why he continues the reflexion. If he is dwelling 
ith delight upon a ſtratagem of ſucceſsful fraud; a 
night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of guilty 
pleaſure, let him ſummon off his imagination as fron 
an unlawful. purſuit, expel. thoſe. paſſages frora his 
remembrance, of which, though he cannot ſeriouſly 
approve them, the pleaſure overpowers the guilt, 
and refer them to a future hour, when, they may be 
conſidered with 3 ſafety. Such an hour will 
certainly come; for the ory pore of paſt pleaſure 
ſenſe of; guilt, which 


are always leflening, but 
| reſpects futurity, continues the ſame. 

Tux ſetious and impartial retroſpect of our con- 
duct is indiſputably neceſſary to the confirmation bs 
recoyery of virtue, and is, therefore, recommende 
under the name of felf-examination, by divines, as 
the firſt act previous to repentance. It is, indeed, 
of fo great oh, that without it we ſhould always be 


to begin life, be ſeduced for ever by the fame al- 
lurements, and miſled by the ſame fallacies. But 
in order that we may not loſe the advantage of our 
Vi | expe- 
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experience, we miuſt endeavour toſeecvery;thing in 
its proper form; an&exate:in;cudetrex:rhaſetenti. 


ments which: the great author of i nature hi decreed 
the nme, or bad actions. ; 
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hau I zturhed' + from 
bat have I bern doing ?\ What have —— 


ught to haue 1 Begin thut fromthe firf! 


* To 
att, and proceed; and in '\conclyfran; at iber ill which 


thou * 1 and rejoice for ach 10, — 
= L Milt ob 6 ching be 570. Ton . 
R on peaking being determin 
2 the objects — us, fall not under thoſę indul . 
ences, or excurſions, which I am now conſidering. 
ut 3 — — 
pious tender min are diſturbed by the 
irruptions of wicked imaginations; — too great 
dejection, and too anxious alarm thoughts are 
only criminal, : when” they are firſt choſen ww. 
weng continued.” * | 
' Evil into the mind q 7 god or man he 
May come and go, d, and leave 
_No ſpot or ſtain behind WIE © > 5 e 
I futurity chiefly are the res todged, by 


the imagination. is intangled. Futurity. is the m_ 
per abode of Node. and Far, with all my Os and 


I fer of ſubordinate apprehenſions and deſires. 


turity events and chances are yet floating at 
without apparent connexion with their cauſes, 


— we 1 eaſily indulge the liberty of 4m 
fying ourſelves with a 1 choice. Io 


cull; among paſſible ee Api: as «the any lam 52 
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terms it, in den wenire, to take what to 
— but it has this hazard in it, — 
— to quit what we have ſeized; though an 

— be found. "Iris eafyrro think on this 
which may be gained, till at laſt we reſolve to gain 
it, and tb image the happineſs of part 9 condi- 
tions till we can be eaſy in no other. ought, at 
leaſt, to let our deſires tix upon nothing in another's 
r for the ſake of our quiet, or in another's 
poſſeſſion for the fake of our innocence. When a 
man fnds himſelf 47 though by a train of ' honeſt 
ſentiments, to wiſh for that to which he has no 
ri hi, he ſhould ſtart back as from a pitfal covered 
with flowers. He that fancies he ſhould benefit the 
publick more in a great ſtation than the man that fills 
it, will in time imagine it an act of virtue to ſup- 
ant him; and as oppoſition readily kindles into 
hatred, his eagerneſs to do that good, to which he 
is not called, will betray him to crimes, Wr in 
his original ſcheme were never purpoſed, : 


He therefore that would govern his aQions by the 
Jaws of virtue, muſt regulate his thoughts by thoſe 
of reaſon; he muſt keep guilt from ho: receſſes of 
his heart, and — at the pleaſures of fancy, 
and the emotions of deſire, are more dangerous as 
they are more hidden, ſince they eſcape the awe of 
obſervation, and operate 5 in every ſituation, 

without the concurrence external opportunities. 
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Nun. 9. Tuxspay, April 17, 1750. 


Ruod is eſt velis, mibilque malic. Marr. 

nen What you N aun ſtate preſer. 4:34 124 

Ekrumsron. 

1. is juſtly ae by Horace, that, howſoever 
* man may complain occafionally of the hard- 

ſhips © Inis — is ſeldom leg to * 


that he, who follows an empl 


ne. 


a linen-draper boaſted that h 
with 9 
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it for any other on the ſame level: for whether it be 
ment, made choice 
of it at firſt on account of its leneſs to his in- 
clination; or that when —— or the determina- 
tion of others, have placed him in a particular ſtation, 
he, by endeavouring to reconcile himſelf to it, * 
the cuſtom of viewing! it only on the / faireſt | 
or whether every man — thee elaſs to whichhe- 
belongs the illuſtrious, merely becauſe he has 
honoured it with his name ; it is certain that, what- 
ever be the reaſon, moſt men have a very ſtrong and 
active prejudice in favour of their own vocation, al- 
ways working upon tens nn and kannanfias 
thei behaviour. 328 


Tuts partiality is fi idle h in every rank 
of the human — i; — xerts itſelf more fre- 
quently. and with greater force among thoſe who! 
have never learned to conceal their ſentiments for 
reaſons of policy, or to model their expreflions by 
the laws of politeneſs; and therefore the chief con- 
teſts of wit among artificers and handieraftſmen 
ariſe from a — rere one re by 


depreciating another. b 


| FRom the ſame mie are | derived) crib 
lations to — _ — to which 
callin poſed. A blackſmith 
— ately 12 him af — his anvil, with ob- 
ſerving har, though his trade was hot and ſooty, 
laborious and — yet he had the honour of 
living by his hammer, he got his bread like a man, 
and if his ſon ſhould rite in the world, and keep 
his coach, nobody Wa reproach him mar his fa- 
ther was 0 taylor. b 


A Man; truly anon for his fraternity, is never 
ſo irreſiſtibly flattered: as _—_ ſome rival — 
is — with contempt. n this principle 
d got a —— 
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no doubt of his honeſty, it ws known, from 
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hauls, e looked upon generation 
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Ir. bas been — chat pyſcians and lawyers | 
are no friends to religion; 


have been formed to diſcover the — ſuch a 
combination between men who agree in nothing elſe, 
and who ſeem leſs to be aftected, in their own. pro- 
 vinces, by religious: oj than any other part 
of the community. I bei truth is, very fe of them 
have thought about — but they have all ſeen 
a parſon, feen him in à habit different frorn their 
own, and therefore declared war. him. A 

— ſtudent from the inns of court, who has often 
attacked the curate of his father's pariſh with ſuch: 


arguments as — — could mp and: 
returned to town without ſucceſs, is now | 
with a reſolution to deſtroy r for he pony 


at-laſt how to manage a ptig, and if he pretends to 
hold him again to (login bn has a catch in LAGER 
which neither logick nor metaphyficks can reſiſt. 


7 h to 12% 2 how your Unſbaten Cato 
ok Ye, when un geen WHOS Col 
Pour in por him thus. wore WR NY 
Tak m of ſaldiate aer a affe 
other Has been experienced at the coſt of their 
country; and, perhaps, no orders of men have an 
enmity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. 
When, upon our late ſucceſſes at ſea; ſome new re- 
ations were concerted: for eſtabhſhing the rank of 
| naval commanders, a captain of foot very acutely 
remarked, ꝗ— ar 
24 1 
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draped 

46 & he, ought only to be Won bravery; and alt th 
< world — that in a ſea- ght chere is ho 
0 5 and therefore no evidence. of —_ For 
3 10 239011 wart oO? tore 
Bor although this —— — n 
themſelves by raiſing their profeſſion; betrays men to 
a thouſand ndiculous and miſchievous acts f — 
. A jm yet ways: almoſt all paſſions 
ave their cory hk 
cites ingenuity, — 2 — raiſes — oe 
uſeful emulation of diligence. It may be abſerved 
in general chat no trade had ever reached the excel» 
lence to Which it is now improved, had its profeſſurs 

looked upon it with the — indifferent ſpectators; 
the advances, from the rude „ muſt have 
been made by men who valued themſelves for Pers 
formances, for which ſcarce any r N be 8 


ſuaded to eſteetn dem. 


Ir 5 3 
7 — 6 firſt plas manuftur ring 
bours 2 minds; to conſider the firſt 
hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the 
ſhepherd eouldiſcarce venture to croſs-a brook fwel- 
led with 4 mower, — at laſt into a ſhip of 


7 


war, attackin nations letting 
Ann and bi e at defiance, — viſiting "the res 
moteſt parts of the globe. And it contribute 


to diſpoſe us to a kinder regard for labours of 
one another, if we were to conſider from what un- 
promiſing 3 the moſt uſeful 10ns of 
art have prob abby n Who, when he faw the 
firſt ſand or aſhes; 1 omg intenſeneſs: of heat 
melted into a metalline form, with excre- 
ſcences, and clouded with impurities, would have 
imagined, that in this ſhapeleſs lump lay concealed 
ny —— uy — as 1 hows « 

tute part pineſs WOT ; 
Yet by ee ſuch fortuitous 11 uefaction 8 
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kind 2 t to procure a body at once in a high de- 
a — ſoli 74.006 — might _ the 
light of the ſun, and exclude the violence of the 
wind; which might extend the ſight of the philoſo- 
pher to new ranges of exiſtence, and charm him at 
one time with the unbounded extent of the matefial 
creation, and at another with the endleſs ſubordina- 
tion of animal life; and, what is yet of more impor- 

_ tance, might n — of nature, and ſuc- 
cour old age with ſubſidiĩary tight, Thus was the 
firſt artificer in glaſs employed, though without his 
— — oy expectation. — — 9 

onging the enjoyment i e 
the avenues of ſcience, and conferring the higheſt 
neg laſting pleaſures ; — enabling — 
ent to contemplate nature, e beauty to 

hold herſelf. rid aum vd. Knee 


Tus paſſion for the honaur of a profeſſion, like 
that for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
ated not extinguiſhed, © Every man, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ſtation, ought to warm his 
heart and animate; his endeavours with the hopes 
of being uſeful to the world, by advancing the art 


| which it is his lot to exerciſe; and for that end he 


muſt neceſſarily conſider the whole extent of its ap- 

ication, and the whole weight of its importance. 
But let him not too readily imagine that another is 
ill employed, becauſe, for want of fuller knowledge 
of his buſineſs, he is not able to comprehend its 
dignity. Every man ought to endeavour at emi- 
nence, not by pulling others down, but by raiſing 
himſelf, and enjoy the pleaſure of his on ſuperio- 
rity, whether imaginary-or real, without 2 
ing others in the ſame felicity. The philoſopher 
may very juſtly be delighted with the extent of his 
views, and the artificer with the readineſs of his 
hands; but let the one remember, that, without me- 
chanical performances, refined ſpeculation is an 
empty dream, and the other, that, without thee: 
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retical reaſoning, dexterity is little more than a 


brute inſtinct. 


NM NNO 
NUMB. 10. | SATURDAY, April 21, 1750, 


Pofthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. 
For trifling ſports I quitted grave affairs, 


HE number of — + which increaſes 

every day upon me, ſhews that my paper is at 
leaſt diſtinguiſhed from the common productions of 
the preſs. It is no leſs a proof of eminence to have 
many enemies than many friends, and I look upon 
every letter, whether it contains encomiums, or re- 


8 as an equal atteſtation of riſing credit. 


he only pain, which I can feel from my corref- 
pondence, 1s the fear of diſguſting thoſe, whoſe let- 
ters I ſhall neglect; and, therefore I take this op- 
portunity of reminding them, that in diſapproving 
their attempts wheneyer it may happen, I only re- 
turn the treatment, which I — receive. Beſides, 
many particular motives influence a writer, known 
only to himſelf, or his private friends; and it may 
be Hy concluded, that, not all letters which are 
poſtponed are rejected, nor all that are rejected, cri- 
tically condemned, | 

HavinG thus eaſed my heart of the only appre- 
henſion that ſat heavy on it, I can pleaſe myſelf 
with the candour of Benevolus, who encourages me 
to proceed, without finking under the anger of Flir- 
tilla, who quarrels with me for being old and ugly, 
and for wanting both activity of body, and ſpright- 
lineſs of mind; feeds her monkey with m on Aol 
tions, and refuſes any reconciliation, till — ap- 
peared in vindication of maſquerades. That ſhe ma 
not however imagine me without ſupport, and let 


to reſt wholly upon my own fortitude, I ſhall now 
Vor. I. D 


publiſh 
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publiſh ſome letters which I have received from 
men as well drefled, and as handſome, as her fa- 
bow and 2 ladies, whom I earn 

ieve as young, as rich, as gay, as pretty, as faſhion- 
able, and as often toaſted and created as herſelf. | 


« A SET of candid readers ſend their reſpects 


66 to the Rambler, and acknowledge his merit 


«in ſo well beginning a work that may be of pub- 
<« lic benefit. t, ſuperior as his genius is to 
c the impertinences of a trifling age, they cannot 
£© help a wiſh, that he would condeſcend to the 
.<< weakneſs of minds ſoftened by perpetual amuſe- 


"<< ments, and now and then throw in, like his pre- 


.<< deceſſor, ſome papers of a gay and humorous 
turn. Too fair a field now lies open, with too 
«© plentiful a harveſt of follies ! let. the chearful 
Thalia put in her ſickle, and, ſinging at her work, 
deck her hair with red and blue. 


cc A LADY ſends her compliments to the 

© {'k Rambler, and defires to know by what 
d other name ſhe may direct to him; what are his 
2 2 > his ——— ; what * 
6. „vith regard to the living world, 
4 ways; ſhort, whether he is a perſon now alive, 
40 in town? If he be, ſhe will do herſelf the 
< honour to write to him pretty often, and hopes, 
© from time to time, to be the better for his advice 
< and animadverſions; for his animadverſions on 
her neighbours at leaſt. But, if he is a mere ei- 
© ſayiſt, and troubles not himſelf with the manners 
* of the age, ſhe is to tell him, that even the 
genius and correctneſs ↄf an Addiſon will not ſe- 
cure him from neglect. ; 


No man is ſo much abſtracted from common life, 
as not to feel a particular pleaſure from the 
of the female world ; the candid writers of the 1 
billet will not be offended, that my haſte * 
5 41 1 
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a lady has hurried their addreſs too ſoon out of my 
— and that I refer them for a reply to ſome fu- 
ture paper, in order to tell this curious inquirer after 
my other name, the anſwer of a philoſopher. to a 
man, who, meeting him in the ſtreet, deſired to ſee 
what he carried under his cloak; I carry it there, 
ſays he, that you may not ſee it. But, though ſhe is 
never to know my name, ſhe may often ſee my face; 
for I am of her opinion, that a diurnal.writer ought 
to view the world, and that he who neglects his 
cotemporaries, may 'be, with juſtice, ſo 9 by 


them. | 


« ADW Racket ſends compliments to the 
«© Lu Rambler, and lets him know, ſhe ſhall have 
cards at her houſe, every Sunday, the | remainder 
of the ſeaſon, where he will be ſure of meeting 
« all the good company in town. By this means 
“ ſhe hopes to ſee his er men interſperſed with li- 
« ving c . She longs to ſee the torch of 
truth produced at an aſſembly, and to admire the 
* charming. luſtre it will throw on the jewels, com- 
ka any and behaviour of every dear creature 
ere. | 1437S | 


IT is a rule with me to receive every offer with 
the ſame "civility as it is made; and, therefore, 
though lady Racket-may have had ſome-reaſon to 

eſs, that I ſeldom frequent card-tables on Sundays, 


1 ſhall not inſiſt upon an which may to 
her appear of ſo little force. My buſineſs has been 
to view, as opportunity was offered, every place in 
which mankind was to be ſeen; but at card- tables, 
however brilliant, I have always thought my viſit 
loſt, for I could know nothing of the company, but 
their cloaths- and their faces. I faw their looks 
clouded at the beginning of every game with an 
uniform ſolicitude, now and then in its progreſs va- 
ried with a ſhort triumph, at one time wrinkled 
with dane with deſpondency, 
pay. e 1 * on 
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or by accident fluſhed with rage at the unſkilful or 
unlucky play of a partner. From ſuch aſſemblies, 
in whatever humour I happened to enter Kg, 
was quickly forced to retire ; they were too trifling 
—4＋.— when I was grave, and too dull, when I was 
C 0 , O44 , . 7 


Yer I cannot but value myſelf upon this token 
of regard from a lady, who is not afraid to ſtand 
before the torch of truth. Let her not, however, 
conſult her curioſity more than her prudence ; but 
reflect a moment on the fate of Semele, who might 
have lived the favourite of Jupiter, if ſhe could have 
been content without his thunder. It is dangerous 
for mortal beauty, or terreſtrial virtue, to be exa- 
mined by too ſtrong a light. The torch: of truth 
ſhows much that we cannot, and all that we would 
not ſee. In a face dimpled with ſmiles, it pe 
diſcovered malevolence and envy, and , 


under jewels and brocade, the frightful forms of 


poverty and diſtreſs. A fine hand of cards have 
changed before it into a thouſand ſpectres of ſick- 
neſs, miſery, and vexation, and immenſe ſums of 
money, while the winner counted them with tranſ- 
port, have at the firſt glimpſe of this unwelcome 
uſtre vaniſhed from before him. If her ladyſhip 
therefore deſigns to continue her aſſembly, I would 
adviſe her to ſhun ſuch dangerous experiments, to 
ſatisfy herſelf with- common appearances, and to 
light up her apartments rather with myrtle than the 
torch of truth. . . H ' 2 £2 YG | 

« 4A MODEST young man ſends his ſervice to 
* A the author of the Rambler, and will be 


<« very willing to aſſiſt him in his work, but is * 
6 afraid of being diſcouraged by having his 


<« effay rejected, a diſgrace he has woefully experi- 
c enced in every offer he had made of it to every 
new writer of every new paper; but he comfarts 
< himſelf by thinking, without vanity, that = 
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« has been from a peculiar favour of the muſes, 
« who ſaved his performance from being buried in 
« traſh, and reſerved it to appear with luſtre in the 
« Rambler.” 1 | 


| I Ant equally a friend to modeſty and enterprize; 
and therefore ſhall think it an honour to correſpond 
with a young man wha poſſeſſes both in ſo eminent 


a degree. Youth is, indeed, the time in which theſe - 


qualities ought chiefly-to be found; modeſty ſuits 
well with inexperience, and enterprize with health 
and vigour, and an extenſive, proſpect of life. One 
of my predeceſſors has juſtly obſerved, that, though 
modeſty. has an amiable and winning appearance, it 
ought not to. hinder the exertion of the active pow- 
ers, but that a man ſhould ſhow under his bl a 
latent reſolution. This point of perfection, nice as 
it is, my correſpondent ſeems to have attained. That 
he is modeſt, his on declaration may evince; and, 
1 think, the latent reſolution may be diſcovered in 
his letter by an acute obſerver. I will adviſe him, 
ſince he ſo well deſerves wy precepts, not to be diſ- 
couraged, though the Rambler ſhould prove equally 
envious, or taſteleſs, with the reſt of this fraternity. 
If his paper is refuſed, the preſſes of England are 
open, let him try the judgment of the publick. , If, 
as it has ſometimes happened in general combirra- 
tions * merit, he cannot perſuade the world 
to buy his works, he may preſent them to his friends; 
and if his friends are ſeized with the epidemical in- 
fatuation, and cannot find his genius, or will not 
confeſs it, let him then refer his cauſe to poſterity, 
and reſerve his labours for a wiſer age. 
Tus have I diſpatched ſome of my correſpond- 
ents in the uſual manner, with fair words, and ge- 
neral civility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flitti la, 
what ſhall 1 reply? Unable as I am to fly, at her 
command, over land and ſeas, or to ſupply her, from 
week to week, with Pig legs of Paris, or the in- 
; i | 3 trigues 
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trigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing to incur 
her further diſpleaſure, and would fave my papers 
from her monkey on any reaſonable terms. 
what propitiation, 1 may I attone for my 
former gravity, and open, vithout trembling,' the 
future — of this oY 3 2 — ? — 
in defence of maſ — — 
thing difficult be — as 
the price of fo important an 22 I there- 
fore conſulted, in this great emergency, a man of 
high eye ware y fee, who having added, 8 
his other accompliſhments, no mean p in 
the minute fophy, after the fifth peruſal her 
letter, broke out with rapture into theſe Words: 
And can you, Mr. Rambler, ſtand out a this 
charming creature ? Let her know, at that 
from this moment Nigrinus devotes his life and 
* < bis labours to her ſervice. Ts there any ſtubborn 
judice of education, that ſtands +. even thee 
7 « . 2 of mankind? OY Flir- 
tilla, at- a man grown grey in the ſtudy 
© of thoſe noble arts by which right and wrong 
© may be confounded; by which — may_ be 
© Mintel, when RL po on Rees 
on, ; and caprice and appetite 
in and boundleſs 4 
© Hon! Such a caſuiſt may ſurely- en engage, 
© certainty of ſucceſs, in vindication a>; "= 
= tainment, which in an inſtant gives confidence to 
© the timorous, and kindles ardour in the cold ; an 
entertainment where the vigilance of jealouſy 
© has ſo often been eluded, and the virgin is ſet free 
© from the neceſſity of languiſhing in where 
all the outworks of chaſtity are at once demo- 
iſhed; where the heart is laid open without a 
© bluſh ; where baſhfulneſs may ſurvive virtue, * 
no with is cruſhed under the frown. of modeſty, 
© Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's might-gain 
© over an advocate for ſuch amuſements. It was 
"m ws; pant. ee that, if the commonwealth 


© was 


* 4 nenn R 
* . : 
=_ = 


© was violated, he could 1 qo I 
© raiſe an army out o r ; if the rig | 
pleaſure are again wales © let but Flirtilla crack 
© her fan, neither pens, nor ſwords, ſhall be want= 
© ing at the fummons z the wit and the colonel] ſhall 

© march out at her command, and neither law nor 
ite © reaſon ſhall ſtand before us. | | 


S92TISISOTSIDEOSER GIO 
NUMB. 11. TuzsDar,.April 24, 1750. Flies 


Mentem ſacerdotum ineola Pythins, 

Non Liber que, nom acuta { 

Sic geminanit Corybantes ara, : t 
Trifles us iræ.— 4 — — — Hos... 
Yet Ol remember, nor the god of wine, | 
Nor Pyth:an'Phatius from hi; inmoſt ſhrine, -  \ 
Nor Di nor her prieſts poſſeſt, 12 

Can with their ſounding cymbals ſhake the breaſt, 
Like furious anger, EX ____ Francis: , 


THE maxim which Periander of Corinth, one 
1 of the ſeven fages-of Greece, leſt as a me- 
morial of his knowledge and beneyolence, was xaw 
xearu, Be maſter of thy anger. He conſidered anger 
as the great diſturher of h life, the chief enemy 
both of public happineſs and private tranquillity; - 
and thought that he could not lay on ity a 
ſtronger obligation to reverence his memory, than 
by leaving them a ſalutary caution againſt this out- 
rageous | . 


To what: latitude Periander might extend the 2 
word, the brevity or his precept —— — 
us to conjecture. From anger, in its import, 
protracted into malevolence, and exerted in reve | 
ariſe, indeed, many of the evils to which the 
of man is expoſed. By anger operating upon 
D 4 power 
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power are produced the ſubverſion of eities, the 


deſolation of countries, the maſſacre of nations, and 
all thoſe dreadful and aſtoniſhing calamities which 


fill the hiſtories of the world, and which could not 


be read at any diſtant point of time, when the paſ- 
ſions ſtand neutral, and every motive and principle 
is left to its natural force, without ſome doubt of 
the truth of the relation, did we not ſee the ſame 
cauſes ſtill tending to the ſame effects, and only 
acting with leſs vigour for want of the ſame con- 
current opportunities. r 


Bor this gigantic and enormous ſpecies of 
anger falls not properly under the animadverſion of 
a writer, whoſe chief end is the regulation of com- 
mon life, and whoſe precepts are to recommend 
themſelves by their general uſe. Nor is this eſſay 
intended to expoſe the tragical or fatal effects even 
of private malignity. The anger which I propoſe 
now for my ſubject is ſuch as makes thoſe who in- 
dulge it more troubleſome than formidable, and 

nks them rather with hornets and waſps, than 
with bafiliſks and lions. I have, therefore, pre- 


fixed a motto, which characteriſes this paſſion, not 


fo much by the miſchief that it cauſes, as by the 
— rms] Da 2 0 N 


Tux is in the world a certain claſs of mor- 
tals, known, and cqntentedly known, the ap- 
pellation of 2 men, who imagine themſelves 

t diſtinction to be provoked on every 
flight occaſion, and to vent their rage in vehe- 
ment and fierce vociferations, in furious menaces 
and licentious reproaches. Their rage, indeed, for 
the moſt part, fumes away in outcries of injury, 
and proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom pro- 
ceeds to actual violence, unleſs a drawer or link- 
boy falls in their way ; but they interrupt the quiet 
of thoſe that happen to be within the r 


their 
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their clamours, obſtruct the courſe of ſatio 
and diſturb the enjoyment of ſociety. Ne 


Men of this kind are ſometimes not with 
underſtanding or virtue, and are, therefore, 
always treated with the ſeverity which their neglet 
of the eaſe of all about them might juſtly provoke; 
they have obtained a kind of preſcription for their 
folly, and are conſidered by their companions as 
_ a predominant influence that leaves them not 
maſters of their conduct or language, as ating 
without conſciouſneſs, and ruſhing into miſchief 
with a miſt before their eyes; they are therefore 
pitied rather than cenſured, and their fallies are 
paſſed over as the involuntary blows of a man agi 
tated by the ſpaſms of a convathon. hal th 


Ir is ſurely not to be obſerved-without itidignia: 


tion, that men may be found of minds mean 2 
to be ſatisfied with this treatment; wretches w 

are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
can, without ſhame, and without regret, conſide 
themſelves as receiving hourly pardons from their 
companions, and giving them continual o | 
nities of exerciſing their patience, and boaſting 


- * 1 - 


R TY * 


PRIDE is undoubtedly the original of anger; but 
aw, like every other paſſion, if it once” breaks 
looſe from reaſon, counteracts its own E 4 
e man, upon the review of his day, w 
ve very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has conſidered how his outrages were 
cauſed, why they were borne, and in what they are 


likely to end at laſt. | f. 


”* * 1890 * 10825 it 715 

Tnossx ſudden burſts of rage generally break. out 
upon ſmall occaſions ; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot ſupply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the firſt 
Fl D 5 87 AST & T6! reflection 
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reflection upon his violence muſt ſhow him that he 
is mean enough to be driven from his poſt by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere ſlave of caſualty, 
and that his reaſon and virtue are in the power of 
- Ons motive there is of theſe loud extravagan- 
cies, . which a man is careful to conceal from others, 
and does not always diſcover. to himſelf, He that 
finds knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by conſequence. his ſuffrage not much re- 
— . is ſometimes in hope of gaining that at- 
tention by his clamours, which he cannot other- 
wiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with remembring that 
at leaſt he made himſelf heard, that he had the 
power to interrupt thoſe whom he could not con- 
fute, and ſuſpend the deciſion which he could not 
Or this kind is the fury to which many N 
way. among their ſervants and domeſtics; they 
feel their own ignorance, they ſee their own Integr; 
ficance, and, therefore, they endeavour, by their 
fury, to fright away. contempt from before th 
when they know it muſt follow them behind, 
think themſelves eminently maſters, when they ſee 
one folly tamely complied with, only leſt refuſal or 
delay ſhould provoke them to a greater. 1525 


Tzxksx temptations cannot but be owned to have 
ſome force. It is ſo little pleaſing to any man to 
ſee rene overlooked in the maſs of things, 
that he may be allowed to — a few expedients for 
procuring ſome kind of ſupplemental dignity, and 
uſe ſome endeavour to add weight, by the violence 
of his temper, to 3 of his other powers. 
But this has now been long practiſed, and 9 
upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to produce ad- 
vantages equal to its inconveniencies ; for it ap- 
pears not that a man can by uproar, 3 
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bluſter, alter any one's: opinion of his underftand= 
ing, or gain influence except over thoſe hOm for- 
tune or narure 82832 his — mw 
may, by a y perfeverance in his fer ht 
his) chi ren, — 1 — his ſervants, but the reſd 
of the world will look on and laugh and he will 
have the comfort at laſt of th „ that he lives 
only to raiſe contempt; and hatred, emotions ts 
which wiſdom and virtue would be always unwilling 
to give occaſion. He has contrived only. to males 
thoſe fear him, whom every reaſonable being is en- 
deavouring to endear by kindneſs, and muſt con- 
tent himſelf witk the pleaſure of a triumph obtain 
ed by trampling on them who could not reſiſt. He 
muſt perceive that the apprehenſion which his pre- 
ſence cauſes is not the awe of his virtue, but the 
dread of his brutality, and that he has given up the 
felicity of being loved, without gaining the honour 


ö , 
1 


of being reverenced. 


— 


Bur this is not the only ill conſequence of the 
frequent indulgenee of ds bhufte ring Buffon, which 
a man, by often calling to his aſſtance, will teach, 
in a ſhort time, to intrude before the ſummons, £6. 
ruſh upon him with reſiftieſs violence, and without 
any previous notiee of its a eh. He will- find 
himſelf liable to be 1 ed at the firſt touch of 
provocation, and unable to retain his reſentment; 


till he has a full: conviction of the offenee, to pro- 
portion his 5 
P 


to te cauſe, or to regulat | e it 
rudenee, or hy duty When 4 — 
fered his mind to be thus vitiatedꝭ he becomes one 
of the moſt hateful and unhappy bemgs; He can 
give no ſecurity to himſelf that he ſhall not, at the 
next interview, alienate by ſome ſudden tranſport 
his deareſt friend; or b out, upon ſome ſlight 
— into _ terms 4 rudeneſs as can 
never rfectly forgotten. oever converſes 
with him — with the ſuſpicion and ſolicitude of 
a man that plays with 5 _ tiger, always under 
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aN of watching the moment, in which the 
| capricious ſavage ſhall begin to growl, 1155 ; 


- Ir is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the 
duke of Dorſet, that his ſervants uſed to put them- 
* ſelves in his way when he was angry, becauſe he 
was ſure to recompenſe them for any indignities 
which he made them ſuffer. This is the round of 
a paſſionate man's life ; he contracts debts when he 
is furious, which his virtue, if he has virtue, ob- 
liges him to diſcharge at the return of reaſon. 
He ſpends his time in outrage and acknowledge- 
ment, injury and reparation. Or, if there be any 
who hardens himſelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the 
wrong, becauſe he has done it, his inſenſibility can 
make {mall part of his praiſe, or his happineſs; he 
only adds deliberate to folly, aggravates petu- 
lance by con cy, and deſtroys the only plea 
that he can offer for the tenderneſs and patience of 
mankind. MES os ; 7 
- Yer, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, becauſe it ſeldom wants a — * 
nt equal to its guilt. Nothing is more deſpica- 
le or more miſerable than the old age of a paſſionate 
man. When the vigour of youth fails him, and 
his amuſements pall with frequent repetition, his 
occaſional rage ſinks by decay of ſtrength into-pee- 
viſhneſs, that peeviſhneſs, for want novelty and 
variety, becomes habitual ; the world falls off from 
around him, and he is left, as Homer expreſſes it, 
on ID Rn, to devour his own heart in ſolitude 
and contempt. | Wo 8-46 
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NuMB. 12. -SATURDAY,, April 28, 1750, N 
Miſerum pared ſtipe focilat, ut pudibundos = 


Exercere ſales inter convivia — 
— Tu mitis, & acri 2 22 
Aſperitate carens, pofitoque per omma . faſtu, 


Inter ut umus mumeraris amis, 
Obſequiumgue doces, & amorem quaris amando. 


Lucanus ad Piſonem, 
Unlike the ribald whoſe licentious jeſt . | 
Pollutes his banquet, and inſults his gueſt; * 

From wealth and grandeur eaſy to delcend, 
Thou joy 'ſt to loſe the maſter in the friend; * 

We round thy board the chearful menials ſee,  - 
Gay with the ſmile of bland equalityz 
No ſocial care the gracious lord diſdainsz - © © 
Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev'rence gains. 


Te te RAMBLER.... 
e ron Bees OT 
S you ſeem to have — — 26 
A nde, I cannot fordear to rm you of one 
p 


_ 
\ 


ecies of cruelty, with which the life of a man of 
letters perhaps not often make him acquaint- 
ed; and which, as it ſeems to produce no other ad- 
vantage to thoſe that practiſe it than a ſhort gratifi- 
cation of thoughtleſs vanity, may become leſs com- 
mon when it has been once expoſed-in its various 
forms, and its full magnitude, yt a es; 


I am thedaughter of a country eman, whoſe 
family is numerous, and whoſe „ not af firſt * 
ſufficient to ſupply us with affluence,” has been | 
ly ſo much impaired by an unſucceſsful law-ſuit, 

at all the younger children are obliged to try 
ſuch means as their education affords them, for pro- 
curing the neceſlaries of life. Diſtreſs and curioſity 
concurred to bring me to London, where I was 
received by a relation with the coldneſs which mis- 


fortune generally finds. A week, leg weeks 8 
( V 
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= with my. .couſin, before the-moſt vi ITE en- 
could procure us the leaſt hopes 
in which timg Bus much. better SL Per 
all the vexations of ſervitude. The firſt two days 
ſhe was content 4 me, and only wriſh' d Thad 
not been quite ſo e muſt com- 
ply with — — ou is lenity, how- 
ever, was ſoorrat an end; and, for the remaining 
[> be of the week, I heard — hour of the pride 
family, the obſtina my father, 40 of 
people better born than ar this were common 


AT laſt, on "TUE 72, ve fe cold, told me, with 
very viſible ſatisfaction, that Bombaſine, the 
great filk-merecer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine 
| . it would be, for there would be nothing to do 

but to clean my miſtreſs s room, get up her 15 
dreſs the young ladies, wait at tea in the mornin 
take care of a little miſs juſt come from n 8 
and then ſit down to my needle. But madam was 
a woman of ſpirit, and would not be contra- 
dicted, and therefore I ſhould take care, for good 


places were notealily to be got. 


were de ebene Loajoed ca atadare: Dome. 

- baſine; of whom the firſt fight 6 _ 
ing ideas... She was two yar 
voice was at once loud and ſqu 
face brought _ Ce yoo the poqure _ . 
moon. woman, ſays 

are come to: 2 ſelf? It is ſtrange when 
3 a ſervant, how 1t is 
the town-talk: But they know they ſhall have'a 
belly-fulf that live with — Not like le at 
the other end of the town, we dine at one o'clock; 
But I never take any body without a character; 
what friends do you come of? I then told her that 


3 — EIS and that we had been 
: | —— 0 nn 
— 1 | | come 
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come to me, and have three meals a- day. 80 
your father was a gentleman, and you are a a gentle- 
woman I ſuppoſe - ſuch gentlewomen !— Madam, I 
did not mean to claim any-exemptions, I only an- 
ſwered your inquiry Such gentlewomen| le 
ſhould fet-thes chikien 'to good trades, keep 
them off the pariſh. Pray go to the other end of 
the town, there are gentlewomen, if they would pay 
their debts: I am ſure we have loft enough by 
entlewomen. Upon this, her broad face grew 
Froades with triumph, and I was afraid ſne would 
have taken me for the pleaſure of continuing her 
inſult; but happily the next word was, Pray, We 
entlewoman, . troop down ſtairs. You may believe 
T obeyed her. | 5 | LEAN EL n 


I RETURNED and met with a better 101 
from my couſin than T ed; for while 1 was 
out, ſhe had heard that Mrs. Standiſh, whoſe huſ- 
band had lately been raiſed from a clerk in an of. 
fice, to be commiſſtoner of the exciſe, had taken a 
fine houſe, and wanted a maid; = pr 


To Mrs. Standiſh I went, and, after having wait- 
ed fix hours, was at laſt admitted to the top of the 
ſtairs, when ſhe came out of her room, with two of 
her company. There was a ſmell of punch, 80 
young wotnen, ou want a place, hence do you 
come? From the country, madam.— Ves, they all 
come out of the country. And what brought you 
to town, a baſtard? e At the 
Seven-Dials ? What, you never heard of the found- 
ling houſe ? Upon this, they all laughed fo obſtre- 
perouſſy, that I took the opportunity of ſneaking 
off in the tumult. PUP 437 4898 


I then heard of a place at an elderly: lady's. 
She was at cards; but in two hovrs, I was-told, ſhe 
would ſpeak to me. She aſłed me if Feauld keep 
an account, and ordered me to write. I wrote 

| : | two 


. 
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two lines out of ſome book that lay by her. She 
wonder'd what le meant, to breed up poor 
irls to write at that rate. I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Flirt, if 
I was to ſee your work, it would be fine fluff |— 
You may walk. I will not have love-letters writ- 
ten from my houſe to every young fellow in the 


Two days after, I went on the ſame purſuit to 

lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I was directed, in what 
little ornaments I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got a 
place at court. Upon the. firſt ſight of me, ſhe 
turns to the woman that ſhowed me in, Is this the 
lady that wants a place? Pray what place wou'd 
you have, miſs? a maid. of honour's place? Ser- 
vants now-a-days |— Madam, I heard you wanted 
Wanted what! Somebody finer than myſelf! A 
pretty ſervant indeed I ſhould be afraid to ſpeak 
to her] ſuppoſe, Mrs. Minx, theſe fine hands can- 
not bear wetting—A ſervant indeed] Pray move 
off—LI am reſolved to be the head perſon in this 
houſe —You are ready dreſs'd, the taverns will be 


open. 


I vx to enquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown, and heard the ſervant tell his hey | 
there was a young woman, , but he ſaw ſhe w d 
not do. I was brought up however. Are you the 
trollop that has the impudence to come for my place? 
What, you have hired that naſty gown, and are 
come to ſteal a better—Madam, I have another, 
but being obliged to walk— Then theſe are your 
manners, with your bluſhes, and your courteſies, to 
come to me in your worlt gown. Madam, give me 
leave to wait upon you in my other. Wait on 
you ſaucy flut ! Then you are ſure of coming 
could not let ſuch a drab come near me 
ou girl, that came up with her, haye you touc 
her? If you have, waſh your hands before you drefs 
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me. duch trollops! Get you down. What, whim- 
pering? Pray d.. 

I wENT away with tears; for my couſin had loſt | 
all patience. However, ſhe told me, that having a 
reſpect for my relations, ſhe was willing to keep 
me _ of the ftreet, and would let me have another 
ack UT ne re”: e 


Tx firſt day of this week L ſaw two places. 
At one I was aſked where I had lived? And upon 
my anſwer, was told by the lady, that people ſhould 

ualify themſelves in ordinary places, for ſhe 

ould never have done if ſhe was to follow girls 
about. At the other houſe I was a ſmirking huſſy, 
and that ſweet face I might make money of For 
her part, it was a rule with her never to take any 
creature that thought herſelf handſome. + + + 


Tux three next days were ſpent in lady Bluff's 
entry, where L waited fix hours every day for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the * „ at me, Ir 
away laughing Madam wi her 
ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will know the houſe again 
At ſun-ſet the two firſt days I was told, that m 
lady would ſee me to- morrow; and on he thin, 
that her woman ſtaid: Et n M Lan fant 


My week was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place, My relation, who always laid 
upon me the blame of every miſcarriage, told me 
that I muſt learn to humble myſelf, and that all 
great ladies had particular ways; that if I went on 
in that manner, ſhe could not tell who. would keep 
me ; ſhe had known many that had refuſed places, 
ſell their cloaths, and beg in the ſtreete. 


Ix was to no purpoſe that the ical wee. das 
clared by me to be never on my fide ;. I was rea- 
ſoning Againſt intereſt, and againſt ſtupidity 3. and 


there- 


Nu 
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therefore I comforted myſelf with the hope of ſuc» 

Seeding better in my next attempt, and went to 
Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lady, who had routs at 

her houſe, and ſaw the beſt company in town. N 


I nar act waited | two hours See wie en 


up, and found Mr. Courtly and his at piquet, 
in the height of humour. This? looked on 


They uently turn'd 
ſeem'd — 110g th man 
every look they whi(- 
per'd, and laugk'd with the moſt violent agitations 
of delight. At laſt Mr. Co cried- out, Is that 
colour your own, child? Yes, ſays the lady, if ſhe 
has not robb'd the kitchen hearth. This was fo 
happy a conceit; that it renew'd the ſtorm of 
hter, and they throw down their cards in hopes 
of ſport.. INES called me to ber, 
Lcould do? But firſt turn about, and let us ſee your 
fine ſhape; Well, whatare you fit for, Mrs. Mum? 
Jou would. find your I ſappoſe; in che 
kitchen. No, no, ſays Mr. Courtly, the girls n 
— girl yets but I am afraid a briſk young fel- 
ow, wi tags on his fhoalder——— Come, 
child, hold up your head; what? you have ſtole 
othing ot yet, ſ 3 but ſhe 
hopes to ſeal your heart quickly. Here was 
a laugh of happineſs and triumph, — by 
the confuſion which I could no longer repreis. At 
laſt the lady recollected herſelf : Stole? no but if 
I had her, I ſhould watch her; for that downcaſt 
eye Why cannot you look people in the face ? 
Steal? ſays her huſband, ſhe' would: ſteal nothing 
buf; perhaps, a few ribbands, before they were 
off by her lady. Sir, anſwer d I, why ds”: 
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by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult one from whom y 
had 8 no injury? Inſult, ſays the lady; 155 
you come here to be a ſeryant, you ſaucy baggage, 
and talk of inſulting? What will this world come 
to, if a gentleman may not jeſt with a ſervant ? 
Well, ſuch ſervants !. pray be. gone, and ſee when 

ou will have the honour to be ſo inſulted again. 
Corina inſulted----a fine time.--—Inſulted! Get 
down ſtairs, you. flut, or the footman ſhall inſult 
you. * | | 


THE laſt day of the laſt week was now coming, 
and my kind couſin talked of ſending me down in 
the wazgon to preſerve me from bad courſes. But 
in the mornihg. ſhe came and-told me that ſhe had 


one trial more for me; Euphemia wanted a maid, 


and perhaps I might do for her; for, like me, ſhe 
muſt fall her creſt, being forced to lay down her 
chariot upon the loſs of half her fortune by bad ſe- 
curities, and with her way of giving her money to 
every body that pretended to want it, ſne could Have 
little therefore I might ſerve her; fot, 
with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe muſt not pretend to be 


NICE, 


to bring any that offered up ſtairs, ac 
ingly introduced to Euphemia, who, when I cam 
in, laid dowr her book, and told me, that | 
for me not to gratify an idle curioſity, but left 
diſappointment might be made ſtil} more grating 
incivility; that ſhe was in pain to den 0 
much more what was:no favour; that aw 
thing in my appearance which did not make her 
wiſh for company; but that another, whoſe . 
claims. might perhaps be equal, had come before 
me. The thought of being fo near to ſuch a places 
and miſſing it, brought tears intua my eyes, A 
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ſobs hinder'd me from returning my acknowledg- 
ments. She roſe up confuſed, and ſuppoſing 

my concern that I was diſtreſſed, placed me by her, 
and made me tell her my ſtory: which when ſhe 
had heard, ſhe put two guineas in my hand, order. 
ing me to lodge near her, and make uſe of her table 
. till ſhe could provide for me. I am now under her 
f and know not how to ſhew my gratitude 


r than wing this account to the RAMBLER, 
„y ging Z OS IMA. 
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Noz. 13. Touzspay, May 1, 175% 
oF Commiſſumgue teges & vino torius & " | Hos. 


And let not wine or anger wreſt an 8 1% 1 hell 
Th* intruſted ſecret from your breaſt, _FRANCt3. 


j is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perſi- 
J ans always conceived an invincible contempt of 
a man, /'who had violated the laws of ſecrecy; for 
they thought, that, however he might be dehcient 
in the qualities requiſite to actual excellence, the 
negative virtues at leaſt were in his power, and 
though he — could not ſpeak well if he was 
to try, it was ſtill eaſy for him not to ſpeak, + 


I forming this opinion of the eaſineſs of ſecrecy, 
they ſeem to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived the 
man, m they thus cenſured, not frighted by 
menaces to reveal, or bribed by promiſes to betray, 
but incited by the mere pleaſure of talking, or 
ſome other motive equally trifling, to lay open his 
heart without reflection, and to let whatever he 
knew flip from him, only for want of power to re- 
tain it. Whether, their ſettled and avowed 
ſcorn of thoughtleſs the Perſians were able 

to 
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to diffuſe to any great extent the virtue of tacitur- 


nity, we are hindered by the diſtance of thoſe times 


from being able to diſcover, there being very few 
memoirs remaining of the court of Perſepolis, nor 
any diſtinct accounts handed down to us of their 
olle clerks, their ladies of the bed- chamber, their 
attorneys, their chamber-maids, or their footmen. 


In theſe latter age though the old animoſity 


againſt a prattler is ſtill retained, it appears wholly 


to have loſt its effects upon the conduct of mankind ; 
for ſecrets are ſo ſeldom kept, that it may with 
ſome reaſon be doubted, whether the antients were 
not miſtaken in their firſt<poſtulate, whether the 
quality of retention be ſo generally beſtowed, arid 
whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle volatility, by 
which it eſcapes imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt vent, 


* 


or ſome power of fermentation, by which it ex- 
a 


pands itſelf fo as to burſt the heart 
it way. 


t will not give 


THosE that ſtudy either the body or the mind of 


man, very often find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary expe- 
rience ; and inſtead of gratifying their vanity by 
inferring effects from cauſes, they are always re- 
duced at laſt to conjecture cauſes from effects. t 
it is eaſy to be ſecret the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate 
in his retreat, and therefore thinks himſelf juſti- 
hed in placing confidence; the man of the world 
knows, that, whether difficult or not, it is uncom- 
mon, and therefore finds himſelf rather inclined to 
ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal failure in 
one of the moſt important duties of ſociety, . _ 


THE vanity of being known to be truſted with a 
ſecret is generally one of the chief motives to dif- 
cloſe it ; for however abſurd it may be thought to 
boaſt an honour by an act which ſhews that it was 
conferred without merit, yet moſt men ſeem rather 


* 
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inclined to confeſs the want of virtue than of im- 
portance, and more willingly ſhew their influence, 


though at the expence of their probity, than glide 


through life with no other pleaſure than the private 
conſciouſneſs of fidelity; which, while it is pre- 
ſerved, muſt be without praiſe, except from the 
ſingle perſon who tries and knows it. FI ILY 


TIERE ae many ways of telling a ſecret, by 


which a man exempts himſelf from the 

of his conſcience, and gratifies his pride without 
ſuffering himſelf to'believe that he impairs his vir- 
tue. He S affairs of his patron, or 
his friend, only to thoſe from -whom he would not 
conceal his own ; he tells them to thoſe, who have 
no temptation to betray the truſt, or with a denun- 
ciation of a certain forfeiture of his friendſhip, if 
he diſcovers that they become public. | 


SECRETS are very frequently told in the firſt ar- 
dour of kindneſs, or of love, for the fake of prov- 
ing, by fo important a facrifice, ſincerity, or ten- 
derneſs; but with this motive, though it be ſtrong ' 
in itſelf, vanity concurs, ſince every man deſires to 

' moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom he loves, or with 


whom he converſes, with whom he paſſes his hours 


of pleaſure, and to whom he retires from buſineſs 
from care. r | 

Wuxx the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſide- 

ration, there is always a diſtinction carefully to be 


made between our . own and thoſe of another ö 


thoſe of which we are fully maſters as they 


only our oven intereſt, and thoſe which are repoſit- 


ed with us in truſt, and involve the happineſs or 
convenience of ſuch as we have no right to expoſe 
to hazard. To tell our own ſecrets is generally 
folly, but that folly is without guilt; to communi- 
cate thoſe with which we are intruſted is always 


ne 0 l 
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treachery, and treachery for the maſt part combined 
with folly. | | | 


THERE have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtick and 
irrational zealots for -friendſhip, who have main- 
tained, and perhaps believed, that -one friend has a 
right to all that is in poſſeſſion of another; and that 
therefore it is a violation of kindneſs to exempt any 
ſecret from this boundleſs confidence. Accordin 
a late female miniſter of ſtate has been ſhame 
enough to inform the world, that ſhe uſed, when 
ſhe wanted to extract any thing from her ſoverei 
to remind her of Montaigne's reaſoning, who bw 
determined, that to tell a ſecret to a friend is no 


truſted is not multiplied, a man and his fri 
virtually the ſame. | | 


Trar ſuch a fallacy could be imp. 


breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of perſons 
t end | being 


human 2 or that an author could have 
advanced a poſition ſo remote from truth and rea- 
ſon, any other ways than as a declaimer, to ſhew to 
2 —_ he 2 * his _ — 
with what ſtren could s principle, 
would ſcarcely have been credible, had not this 
lady kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may be de- 
luded, or indolence amuſed. But fince it appears, 
that even this ſophiſtry has been able, with the help 
of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the under- 
ſtanding of another, to maflead ' honeſt. intentions, 
and an underſtanding not contemptible, it may not 
be ſuperfluous to remark, that thoſe things which 


are common among friends are only ſuch as either 


poſſeſſes in his own right, and can alienate or de- 

oy without injury to any other perſon. Without 
this limitation, nce muſt run on without end, 
the ſecond perſo tell the ſecret to the third, 
upon the ſame pri i 
firſt, and the third may hand it forward to a fourth, 


till at laſt it is told in the round of friendſhip to 


them 


poſed upon any 


— 


n _ \ 
inciple as he received it from the - - 


. both parties. 
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them from whom it was the firſt intention to con- 
ceal it. | by | 

Tx confidence which Caius has of the faith- 


fulneſs of Titius is nothing more than an opinion 


which himſelf cannot know to be true, and which 
Claudius, who firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, 

know to be falſe; and therefore the truſt is 1 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been told 
him, to one from whom the perſon originally con- 
cerned would have with- held it; and whatever may 
be the event, Caius has hazarded the happineſs of 
his friend, without neceſſity and without permiſſion, 
and has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which 


was given only to virtue. | 


ALL the arguments upon which a man who is 
telling the private affairs of another may ground 
his confidence of ſecurity, he muſt u refle@ ion 
know to be uncertain, becauſe he them with- 
out effect upon himſelf. When he is imagining 
that Titius will be cautious from a regard to his 
intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, he ought to 


reflect that he is himſelf at that inſtant acting in op- 


poſition to all theſe reaſons, and revealing what in- 
tereſt, reputation, and duty direct him to. conceal, 


EvERy one feels that in his own caſe he ſhould 
conſider the man incapable of truſt, who believed 
himſelf at liberty to tell whatever he knew te the 
firſt whom he ſhould conclude deſerving of his con- 
fidence; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to 
the affairs imparted only to himſelf, muſt know 
that he violates his faith, ſince he acts contrary to 
the intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was 
given. For promiſes of friendſhip are, like all 


others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs they are made in 


ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted and acknowledged by 
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3. 
* I aM not ignorant that many queſtions may be 
, ſtarted relating to the duty of ſecrecy, where the 
affairs are of publick concern ; where ſubſequent 
h- reaſons may ariſe to alter the appearance and na- 
on ture of the truſt; that the manner in which the ſe- 
ch cret was told may change the degree of obligation; 
and that the principles upon which a man is choſen - 
. for a confident may not always equally conſtrain 
Id him. But theſe ſcruples, if not too _ intricate, are 
n- of too extenſive 9 for my preſent pur- 
ay poſe, nor are they ſuch as generally occur in com- 
of mon life; and though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſe- 
n, ful in proper hands, yet it ought by no means to 
ch be careleſsly expoſed, ſince moſt will uſe it rather to 
Jull than awaken their own conſciences; and the 
threads of reaſoning, on which truth is ſuſpended, 
is are frequently drawn to ſuch ſubtility, that com- 
nd mon eyes cannot perceive, and common ſenſibility. 
R cannot feel them. | N 
ng THE whole doctrine, as well as practice of ſecre- 
his cy, is ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to 
to him who is compelled to truſt, I think him unhappy 
p- Wl who is choſen to be truſted; for he is often invol- 
in- ved in ſcruples without the liberty of calling in the 
al, help of any other underſtanding; he is frequently 
| drawn into guilt,. under the appearance of friend- 
ud ſhip and honeſty ; and ſometimes ſubjected to ſuſpi- 
red BW cion by the treachery of others, who. are engaged 
the without his knowledge in the ſame ſchemes ; for 
. be that has one confident has generally more, and 
tO WW vhen he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on whom he 
4 ſhall fix the crime. ig ee | 
Tax rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concern- 
all ng ſecrecy, and from which I think it not ſafe to 
in Leviate, without long and exact deliberation, are 
by Never to ſolicit the knowledge of a ſecret. Not 


willingly, nor without many, imitations, to accept 
uch confidence when it is offered. When a ſecret 
Yor, L ; E - is 
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is once admitted, to conſider the truſt as of a very 
High nature, important as 1 and ſacred a3 
truth, and therefore not to be violated for any inci- 
fen * or ſlight appearance of contrary 
pit My | | 


SISSSSDI0SSSS00000I00049 
_ Num. 14, SATURDAY, May 5, 1750. - 
DN unquam ] 


Sure ſuch a various creature ne'er was known, 
ry | FRANCIS, ' 


MONG the many inconſiſtencies which folly 
produces, or infirmity ſuffers in the human 
mind, there has often been obſerved a manifeſt and 
ſtriking contrariety between the life of an author and 
his writings; and Milton, in a letter to a learned 
ſtranger, by whom he had been viſited, with great 
reaſon congratulates himſelf upon the conſciouſneſs 
of being found equal to his own character, and 
having preſerved in a private and familiar interview 


«hat reputation which his works had procured him, 


Tos whom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer know- 
ledge of the writer in whoſe performances they may 
be found, have indeed had frequent reaſon to repent 
their curioſity ; the bubble that ſparkled before them 
has become common water at the touch; the phan- 
tom of perfection has vaniſhed when they wiſhed to 
preſs it to their boſom. They have loſt the pleaſure 
of imagining how far humanity may be exalted, 
and, perhaps, felt themſelves leſs inclined to toil up 
the ſteeps of virtue, when they obſerve thoſe who 
ſeem beſt able to point the way, loitering below, 'as 


either afraid of the labour, or doubtful of the re- 
4 Ix 


/ 
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Ir has been long the cuſtom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themſelves in gardens and palaces, 
to avoid the converſatiom of mankind, and to be 
known to their ſubjects only by their edicts. The 
ſame policy is no leſs neceſſary to him that writes, 
than to him that governs; for men would not more 
O Wl patiently ſubmit to be taught, than commanded, by 
| one known to have the ſame follies and weaknefles 
with themſelves. A ſudden intruder into the cloſet 
of an author would perhaps feel equal indignation” 
with the officer, who having long ſolicited iffion 
into the preſence of Sardanapalus, ſaw him not con- 
ſulting upon laws, enquiring into grievances, or mo- 
delling armies, but employed in feminine amuſe- 
ments, and directing the ladies in their work. 


K 


nd many reaſons a man writes much better than he 
nd Wives. For, without entering into refined ſpecula- 
ned tions, 1 be ſhown much eaſier to deſign than to 
eat perform. A man his ſchemes of life in a 
— ſtate of abſtraction and diſengagement, exempt from 


enticements of hope, the ſolicitations of affec- 
jon, the importunities of appetite, or the depreſſions 
ff fear, and is in the ſame ſtate with him that 
eaches upon land the art of navigation, to whom 
be ſea is always ſmooth, and the wind always pro- 


perous. 


may | 
Tax mathematicians are well acquainted with the 

nem ifference between pure ſcience, which has to do 
han- ay with ideas, and the application of its laws to 
ed to Ne uſe of life, in which they are conſtrained to ſub- 
lug mt to the imperfection of matter and the influence 
tec, k accidents; Thus, in moral diſcuffions, it is to 
il 1 remembered that many impediments obſtru& our ' 
ice, which very eafily give way to theory. The 

» 3 Wculatiſt is only in danger of erroneous reaſoning, | 


it the man involved in life has his own paſſions, 

1 thoſe of others, to encounter, and is embarraſ- 

A with a thouſand b TU 
©: + him 
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him with variety of impulſe, and either perplex or 
obſtruct his way. He is forced to act without de- 
liberation, and obliged to chuſe before he can ex- 
amine; he is ſurpriſed by ſudden alterations of the 
ſtate of things, and changes his meaſures according 
to ſuperficial appearances; he is led by others, ei- 
ther becauſe he 1s indolent, or becauſe he is timo- 
rous; he is ſometimes afraid to know what is right, 


and ſometimes finds friends or enemies diligent to 
deceive him. 12 9 4 116 
Wx are, therefore, not to wonder that moſ fail, 


amidſt tumult, and ſnares, and danger, in the obſer- 
vance of thoſe precepts, which they laid down in 
ſolitude, ſafety, and tranquillity, with a mind un- 
biaſſed, and with liberty unobſtructed. It is the con- 
dition of our preſent ſtate to ſee more than we can 
attain, the exacteſt vigilance and caution can neyer 
maintain a ſingle day of unmingled innocence, much 
leſs can the utmoſt efforts of incorporated mind 
reach the ſummits of ſpeculative virtue. 2 


Ir is, however, neceſſary for the idea of per- 
fection to be propoſed, that we may have ſome ob- 
ject to which our endeavours are to be directed; 
and he that is moſt deficient in the duties of liſe, | 
makes ſome atonement. for his faults, if he watns 
others againſt his own failings, and hinders, by the 
falubrity of his admonitions, the contagion of his | 
een > ow ** 10 I 
; | | c 
 NoTninxG is more unjuſt, however common, than 
to charge with hypocriſy him that expreſſes zeal for 
| thoſe virtues, which he neglects to practiſe ; ſince ll © 
he may be ſincerely convinced of the adyantages of b 
conquering his paſſions, without having yet obtain- 
ed the victory, as a man may be confident of the 
advantages of a voyage, or a journey, without ha- 
ving courage or induſtry to undertake it, and ma 
honeſtly recommend to others, thoſe attempts wic 
he neglects himſelf. 6 


144 * 
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Tus intereſt which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themſelves againſt every motive 
to amendment, has diſpoſed them to give to theſe 
concradictions, when they can be produced againſt 
the cauſe of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other caſe. They fee men act in 
oppoſition to their intereſt, without ſuppoſing, that 
they do not know it; thoſe who give way to the 
ſudden violence of paſſion, and forſake the moſt im- 
portant purſuits for petty pleaſures, are not ſuppoſed 


to have changed their opinions, or to approve their 


own conduct. In moral or religious queſtions 
alone, they determine the ſentiments by the actions, 
and charge every man with endeavouring to impoſe 
upon the world, whoſe writings are not confirmed by 
his life. They never conſider that themſelves ne- 
glect, or practiſe ſomething every day, inconſiſtently 
with their own ſettled judgment, nor diſcover that 
the conduct of the advocates for virtue can little in- 
creaſe, or leſſen, the obligations of their dictates; 
argument is to be invalidated only by argument, 
and is in itſelf of the ſame force, whether or not 
it convinces him by whom it 1s propoſed. | 


Ver ſiflce this prejudice, however unreaſonable, 
is always likely to have: ſome prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care leſt he ſhould hinder 
the efficacy of his own inſtructions. When he de- 
ſires to gain the belief of others, he ſhould ſhew that 
he believes himſelf; and when he teaches the fitneſs 
of virtue by his reaſonings, he ſhould, by his exam- 
ple prove its poſſibility: Thus much at leaſt may 

required of him, that he ſhall not act worſe than 
others becauſe he writes better, nor imagine that, 
by the merit of his genius, he may claim indulgence 
beyond mortals of the lower clafles, and be excuſed 
for want of prudence, or neglect of virtue. 


— 


BAcoy, in his hiſtory of the winds, after having 
offered ſomething to the imagination as deſirable, 
1 E 3 often 
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often lower advantages in its place to the 
reaſon as attainable. The method may be 
ſometimes purſued in moral endeayours, which this 
 Philoſapher has obſerved in natural enquiries; hay. 
ang firſt ſet poſitive and abſolute excellence 
us, we may be pardoned though we ſink down to 
 Humbler virtue, trying, however, to keep our point 
always in view, nd ting Not to Joſe ground, 
. though we cannot gain it. | 7 


_ - Fr is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 

à long time, concealed the conſecration of himſelf | 
to the ſtricter duties of religion, leſt, by ſome flagi- | 
tious and ſhameful action, he thould bring piety in- | 
to dif; For the ſame reafon it may be pru- | 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he ſhall-not 
- inforce his own maxims by his domeſtick character, 
to conceal his name, that he may not injure them, | 


THERE are, indeed, a greater number whoſe-cu- 


- © Þ iofity to gain a more familiar knowledge of fuceſsfu] 


writers, is not ſo much prompted by an opinion of 
their power to improve as to delight, and Who ex- ö 
pect from them not arguments againſt vice, or diſ- WW - 
ſertations on temperance or juſtioe, but flights of 
wit, and ſallies of pleaſantry, or, at leaſt, acute re- 
marks, nice diſtinctions, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and 


Ailegance of diction. 


Tuts expectation is, indeed, fpecious and pro- 
bable, and yet, ſuch is the fate of all human hopes, 
— it is — _—_ . _— who raiſe 
admiration r 1 y their company. 
A man of letters for the moſt part ſpends, in the 
- privacies of ſtudy, that ſeaſon of life in which the 
manners are to be ſoftened into eaſe, and poliſhed 
into elegance, and, when he has gained knowledge 
enough to be reſpected, has neglected the minuter 
acts by which he might have pleaſed. When he en- 
ters life, if his temper be ſoft aud . 
7 en 
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fident and baſhful, from the knowledge of his de- 
fects; or if he was born with ſpirit and reſolution, 
he is ferocious and arrogant from the conſciouſneſs 
of his merit: he is either diſſipated by the 'awe of 
company, and unable to recollect his reading, and 
arrange his arguments; or he is hot, and dogmati- 
cal, quick in oppoſition, and tenacious in defence, 
diſabled by his own violence, and confuſed by his 
haſte to triumph, 


THE es of writing and converſition are' of 
different kinds, and though he who excels in one 
might have been with oppoftunities and application 
equally ſucceſsful in the other, yet as many pleaſe 
by extemporary talk, — utterly unacquainted 
with the more accurate method, more laboured 
beauties, which'compoſition requires; ſo it is very 

fible that men, wholly accuſtomed to works of 

dy, may be without that readineſs of conception, 
and affluence of language, always neceſſary to col - 
loquial entertainment. They may want addreſs to 
watch the hints which converſation offers for the 
diſplay of their particular attainments, or they may 
Wee 

jects, that difcourſe not pro y literary glides 
over them as heterogeneous bodies, without 4 
ing their conceptions to mix in the eirculation. 


A TRANSITION from an author's books to his 
converfation, is too often like an entrance into a 
large city, after a diſtant 2 Remotely, we 
ſee nothing but ſpires of temples, and turrets 
palaces, and imagine it the reſidence of ſplendor, 
grandeur, and magnificence; but, When we have 
paſſed the gates, we find it perplexed with narrow 
— diſgraced with deſpicable cottages, em- 

ed with obſtructions, and clouded with ſmoke. 


E onen 
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Et quando uberior vitiorum copia f Quando 4 
Major avaritie patuit ſinus? Alea quando 
Hos animos ? Joy, 
What age (o large a crop of vices bore, | 
Or when was avarice extended more ? | 


When were the dice with more profuſion thrown * 
* 0 9 4 ; Dx YDEN, 


a 4 HERE is no grievance, publick or private, of 
which, fince I took upon me the office of 
a periodical monitor, I have received ſo many, or 
8 earneſt complaints, as of the predominance of 
play; of a fatal paſſion for cards and dice, which 
ſeems to have overturned, not only the ambition of 
excellence, but the deſire of pleaſure; to have ex- 
tinguiſhed the flames of the lover, as well as of the 
patriot; and threatens, in its further progreſs, to 
deſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank and ſex, tocruſh 
all emulation, bur that of fraud, to corrupt all thoſe 
claſſes of our people, whoſe anceſtors have, by their 
virtue, their induſtry, or their parſimony, given 
them the power of living in extravagance, idle- 
neſs, and vice, and to leave them without know- 
ledge, but of the modiſh games, and without wiſhes, 
but for lucky hands. | - 5:43 it 
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I rave found, by long experience, that there 
are few enterpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the 
faſhion, in which the opponents are not only made 
confident by their numbers, and ſtrung by their uni- 
on, but are hardened by contempt of their. antago- 
niſt, whom they always look upon as a wretch of low 
notions, contracted views, mean converfation, and 
narrow fortune, who envies the elevations which he 
cannot reach, who would gladly imbitter the hap- 
pineſs which his inelegance or indigence deny him 
to partake, and who has no other end in his advice, 

than to revenge his own mortification by on; 
ole 
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thoſe whom their birth and taſte have fet above him, 


from the enjoyment of their ſuperiority, and bring- 


ing them down to a level with himſelf. 


Troucn I have never found myſelf mach af- 
fected by this formidable cenſure, which I have in- 


- 


curred often enough to be acquainted with its full 


force, yet I ſhall, in ſome meaſure, obviate it on 

this occaſion, by offering very little in my own 

name, either of argument or intreaty, ſince thoſe 

who ſuffer oy this general infatuation may be ſup- 

poſed beſt able to relate its effects. * gt 
SI Ry 


HERE ſeems to be ſo little knowledge left in 
the world, and ſo little of that reflection 
Yattifed, by which knowledge is to be gained, that 

127 in done whether I ſhall be unde „When 


I complain of want of opportunity for thinking; 


or whether a condemnation, which at preſent ſeems 
irreverſible, to perpetual ignorance will raiſe any 
compaſſion, either in you, or — readers: yet [ 
will venture to lay my ſtate before you, becauſe, I 


believe, it is natural, to moſt minds; to take ſome . 


pleaſure in complaining of evils, of which they have 
no reaſon to be aſhamed. 400 


IJ Au the daughter of a man of great fortune, 
whoſe diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the 


pleaſure of continual accumulation, incline him to 
reſide upon his own eſtate, and to educate his chil- 
dren in his own houſe, where I was bred,.if not with 
the moſt brilliant examples of virtue before my eyes, 
at leaſt remote enough from any incitements to vice; 
and, wanting neither leiſure, nor books, nor the 
acquaintance' of ſome perſons of learning in the 
neighbourhood, I endeavoured to acquire ſuch know 


ledge as might moſt recommend me to eſteem, and 


thought myſelf able to ſupport a converſation upon 
Gs E5 1 


# - 
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moſt of che ſubjects, which my ſex and condition 
made it proper for me to underſtand. 


- 1 HAD, beſides my 131 as my mamma 
and my maid Ol r fon Tee, my mamma 


Rave, and with all theſe thgcd ed bee 6 
venteen months the rei toaſt for twelve miles 
month] aſſe 


pay and never came to embly, 
ut J heard the old ladies that fat by wiſhing that ir 
| aught end well, and their daughters ing" my 
air, my features, or my dreſs. 


. You know, Mr. Rambler; that nk is ban, 
ral to youth, and curioſity to underſtanding, 
e will hear, without wonder, that pt was => 
firous to extend my victorĩes over thoſe who might 
e more honour to the conqueror ; and that J 
found in a country life a continual repetition of the 
ſame pleaſures, which-was not ſufficient to fill upthe 
mind for the prefent, or raiſe any expectations of 
the future; — I will confeſs 2 that I was 
impatient for a ſight of the town, and filled my 
thoughts with the diſcoveries which I ſhould make, 
the triumphs that I ſhould obtain, and 8 


that I ſhould receive. 


Ar laſt the time came. My aunt, whoſe huſband 
Has a ſeat in parliament, a place at court, bu- 
ried her only child, and ſent for me to ſupply the 
Toſs. The hope that I ſhould fo far a rake myſelf 


nine for my ep: d el my 2 
fome indignation to ſee with what readineſs the na- 
tural guardians of my virtue ſold me to a ſtate, 
which they thought more hazardous than it _ 
was, as ſoon as a new acceſſion of . 


In their eyes. 


Tazzs 
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THREE days I was upon the road, and on the 
fourth morning my heart danced at the ſight of Lon- 
don. I was ſet down at my aunt's, and entered up- 
on the ſcene of action. I expected now, from the 
age and experience of my aunt, ſome prudential leſ- 
ſons; but, after the firſt civilities and firſt tears were 
over, was told what pity it was to have kept fo fine 
2 girl ſo long in the country; for the people who 
ak not begin young ſeldom dealt their cards hand · 
ſomely, or played tolerably. . 


YouNG perſons are commonly inclined to fli 

the remarks and counſels of their elders.. I nile 
perhaps, with too much contempt, and was upon 
the point of telling her, that my time bad not been 
paſt in ſuch trivial attainments. But I ſoon found 


that things are to be eſtimated, not by the import- 
ance of their effects, but the frequency of their uſe. 


A Few days after; my aunt gave me notice, that 


ſome company, which ſhe had been ſix weeks in col- 


lecting, was to meet that evening, and ſhe expected 


- _ 1 — deen — all the _— 
ee this in the jargon of a gameſter, and, 
when I afked an explication of her terms of art; 
wondered where I had lived. I had — 
my aunt ſo incapable of any rational concluſion, and 
ſo ignorant of every thing, whether great or little, 
that J had loſt all regard to her opinion, and dreſ- 
ſed, myſelf with great expectations of opportunity to 
diſplay my charms among rivals, whoſe competition 
would not diſhonour me. The company came in, 
and after th#curſory e ſalutation, alike 
ealy to the loweſt and the higheſt. underſtanding, 
what was the reſult? The cards were broke open, 
the parties were formed, the whole . paſſed in a 
game, upon which the young and old were equally 


\ 


* 
* 


employed; nor was I able to attract an eye, or 7 a 


5 
an ear, but being compelled to play without 
0 V 
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ceived the contempt of the whole table gathering 


upon me. | 


TcannorT but ſuſpeR, Sir, that this odious faſhi. 
on is produced by a conſpiracy of the old, the ugly, 
and the ignorant, againſt the young and, beautiful, 
the witty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all 
diſtinctions of nature and of art, to confound the 
world in a chaos of folly, to take from thoſe, who 
could outſhine them, all the advantagesof mind and 
body, to withold youth from its natural pleaſures, 
deprive wit of its influence, and beauty of its charms, 
to fix thoſe hearts upon money, to which love has 
hitherto been entitled; to ſink life into a tedious uni- 
formity, and to allow it no other hopes, or fears, 
but thoſe of robbing, and being robbed. 


| BE pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of my ſex, who 
Z have minds capable of nobler ſentiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their ꝓleaſures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at which 
cards ſhall ceaſe to be in faſhion, or be left only to 
thoſe who have neither beauty to be loved, nor ſpi- 
rit to be feared ; neither knowledge to teach, nor 
modeſty to learn; and who, having paſſed their 
youth in vice, are juſtly condemned to ſpend their 
age in'folly.' . 
| I an, SIR, c. 


3 | ; CLEORA-. 

8 ÞRg i 5. "RK | 
X 7 EXATION will burſt my heart, if ] do not 
give it vent. As you publiſh a paper, I inſiſt 
upon it, that you inſert this in your next, as ever 
you hope for the kindneſs and encouragement of any 
women of taſte, ſpirit, and virtue. I would have it 
1 to the world, how deſerving wives are uſed 
by imperious coxcombs, that henceforth no woman 
may marry, who has not the patience of Gri 


Nay, if even Grizzel had been married to a Sea, 
"DN" 1 | | » 


and that 1 ſhould ö 
eir underſtanding, keep at home, and 
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ſter, her temper would never have held out. A 
wretch that loſes his good humour and — 


along with his money, and will not allow enoug 


from his own extravagances to ſupport a woman of 


faſhion in the neceſſary amuſements of life Why 
does not he employ his wiſe head to make a figure 
in parliament, raiſe an eſtate, and get a title? That 
would be fitter for the maſter of a family, than rat- 
tling a noiſy dice- box; and then be might indulge 
his wife in a few {light expences and elegant diver- 


ſions. 


WHAT if I was unfortunate at Brag ?---ſhould he 
not have ſtayed to ſee how luck would turn another 
time? Inſtead of that, what does he do, but picks 
a quarrel, upbraids me with loſs of beauty, abuſes 
my acquaintance, ridicules my play, and inſults my 
underſtanding; ſays, forſooth, that women have 
not heads enough to play with any thing but dolls, 

e employed in things propor- 


tionable to 
mind family affairs. 


I do ſtay at home, Sir, and all the world knows 


I ami at home every Sunday. I have had ſix routs - 


this winter, and ſent out ten packs of cards in invi- 
tations to private parties. As for management, I 
am ſure he cannot call me extravagant, of ſay I do 
not mind my family. The children are out at nurſe 
in villages as cheap as any two little brats can be 


kept, nor have I ever ſeen them fince ; ſo he has. 


no trouble about them. The ſervants live at board 

wages. My own dinners come from the. Fhatch'd 

houſe z a have never paid a penny for any thin 

I have bought ſince I was married. As for play, 

do think I may, indeed, indulge in that, now I am 

my own miſtreſs. Papa made me drudge at whiſt 
| 


I was tired of it; and, far from wanting a head, 
Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given me above forty 


leſſons, faid I was one of his beſt ſcholars. I thought 


then 


+ 
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then with myſelf, that, if once I was at liberty, 1 
would leave play, and take to reading romances, 
things ſo forbidden at our houſe, and ſo railed at, 
that it was impoſſible not to fancy them very charm- 
ing. Moſt fortunately, to ſave me from abſolute un- 
dutifulneſs, juſt as I was married, came dear Brag 
into faſhion, and ever ſince it has been the joy of 
my life; ſo eaſy, fo chearful and carelefs, fo void of 
thought, and ſo genteel! Who can help loving it ? 
Yet the perfidious thing has uſed me very ill of late, 
and to-morrow I ſhould have changed it for Faro. 
But, oh! this deteſtable to-morrow, a thing always 
expected, and never found.---Within this few hours 
muſt I be dragged into the country. The wretch,. 
Sir, left me in a fit,” which his threatnings had oc- 
eaſioned, and urmercifully ordered a poſt-chaiſe, 
Stay I cannot, for money 1 have none, and credit 
J cannot get-----But I will make the monkey play 
with me at picquet upon the road for all I want. I 
am almoſt ſure to beat him, and his debts of honour: 
I know he will pay. Then who can tell but I may 
Rill come back and conquer lady Packer ? Sir, you 
_ not print this laft heme, and, u . — 
ö ts, you may -Oh diſtraction] the poſt- 
chaiſe is at the door. Sir, publiſh what you will, 
only let it be printed without a name. | 2 
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Nuns. 16. SaTuRDAY, May v2, 1750. 


Haitis dieendi copia torrent 5115 
Et ſua mortifera oft facundia— Iv. 
Some who the depths of eloquence Have found, 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd, D&YDEM. ' 
SIR, | n 
M the modeſt young man whom you favoured 
1 with your advice, in a late paper; and, as I am 
very far — ſuſpecting that you forcſaw the num 
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berleſs inconveniences which I have, by follows. 
ing it, brought upon myſelf, I will lay my condi- 
tion open before you, for you ſeem bound to extri- 
cate me from the perplexities, in which your coun- 
ſel, however innocent in the intention, has contri- 
buted to involve mne. | - OM 


You told me, * thought, to my comfort, that 
a writer might eaſily find means of introducing his 
genius to the world, for the preſſes of England were 
open. This I have now fatally experienced; the 
preſs is, indeed, open. 4 off | 


. Facilis deſcenſia Aerni, 

Nocttes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. | 

The gates of hell are open night and day; 25 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way. Dar. 


Tu means of doing hurt to ourſelves are al- 
ways at hand. Ii ately ſent to a printer, and 
contracted with him for an impreſſion of ſeveral 
thouſand of my pamphlet. While it was at the 
preſs, I was ſeldom abſent from the printing-houſe, 
and continually urged the workmen to haſte, by ſo- 
licitations, - promiſes and rewards. From the da 
22 pleaſures were excluded, by the deli 
ni Was 

the 
N * 
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— 
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night een was generally baniſhed, by anticipation 


hour was bringing. 


Arx laſt the time of publication . 
; my heart beat with the raptures of an author. I was: 
above all little precautions, and, in dehance of ex 
or of criticiſm, ſet my name uppn the title, without 
ſufficiently conſidering, that what has once paſſed 
the preſs is — le, and that though the print- 
ing houſe may properly be compared to the infernal 
regions, for the facility of its entrance, and the dif- 
ficuky with-whick authors return from it; yet chere 
— 211 » 
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is this difference, that a 2 — can never re- 
turn to his former ſtate, by a happy draught of the 
waters of hlEi,ö lu 


I Au now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an au- 


thor, and am condemned, irreverſibly N 
to all the miſeries of high reputation. The 
morning after publication my friends aſſembled a- 
bout me; I preſented each, as is uſual, with a copy 
of my book. They looked into the firſt pages, but 
were hindered, by their admiration, from reading 
farther. The firſt Pages are, indeed, very. elabo- 
rate. Some paſſages t 7 © gents as. dwelt upon, 
as more eminently beautiful than the reſt; and ſome 
delicate ſtrokes, and ſecret elegancies, I pointed 
out to them, which had eſcaped their obſervation. 
I then begged of them to forbear their dompliments, 
and invited them, I could do no leſs, to dine with 
me at a tavern. After dinner, the book was reſum- 
ed; but their praiſes very often ſo much overpower- 
ed my modeſty, that I was forced to put about the 
glaſs, and had often no means of repreſſing the 
clamours of their admiration, but by thundering 


to the drawer for another bottle. 2 Lal 
enn 0 SLE VIESER 6 


- Next morning ariother r ſet of my acquaintance xCt 
congratulated me upon my performance, with ſuch 
importunity of praiſe,' that I was again forced to 


obviate their civilities by a treat. On the third day 


I had yet a greater number of applauders to put to 


ſilence in the ſame manner; and, on the fourth, 


thoſe whom I had entertained the firſt day came a- 


8 gain, having, in the peruſal of the remaining part of 


e book, diſcovered ſo many forcible ſentences and 


maſterly touches, that it was impoſſible for me to 


bear the repetition of their commendations. I, 


therefore, perſuaded them once more to adjourn 


to the tavern, and chuſe ſome other ſubject, on 
which I might ſhare in the converſation. But 
it was not in their power to withold a 
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from my performance, which had ſo entirely taken 
poſſeſſion of their minds, that no intreaties of mine 
could change their topick, and I was obliged to ſtifle, 
with claret, that praiſe, which neither my mo- 
deſty could hinder, nor my uneaſineſs repreſs, 


THE whole week was thus ſpent in a kind of li- 
terary revel, and I have now found that nothing 1s 
ſo expenſive as great abilities, unleſs there is joined 
with them an inſatiable eagerneſs of praiſe ;;. for to 
eſcape from the pain of hearing myſelf exalted a- 
bove the greateſt names dead and living of the learn- 
ed world, it has already coſt me two hogſheads of 
port, fifteen gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret, 
and five and forty bottles of champagne. . 


I was reſolved to ſtay at home no longer, and, 


therefore, roſe early and went to the coftee-houſe; 


but found that I had now made myſelf too eminent 
for happineſs, and that I was no longer to enjoy the 
pleaſure of mixing, upon equal terms, with the reſt 
of the world. As ſoon as I enter the room, I ſee 
part of the company raging with envy, which they 
endeavour to conceal, ſometimes — the appear- 
ance of laughter, and ſometimes with that of con- 
tempt ; but the diſguiſe is ſuch that I can diſcover 
the ſecret rancour of their hearts, and as envy is 
deſervedly its on puniſhment, I frequently indulge 
myſelf in tormenting them with my preſence. 


Bor, though there may be ſome ſlight ſatisfaction 
received from the mortification of my enemies, yet 
my benevolence will not ſuffer me to take any plea- 
ſure in the terrors of my friends. I have been cau- 
tious, ſince the appearance of my work, not to give 
myſelf more premeditated airs of ſuperiority, than 
the moſt rigid humility might allow. It is, indeed, 


not impoſſible that I may ſometimes have laid down 


my opinion, in a manner that ſhewed a conſciouſ- 
neſs of my ability to maintain it, or interrupted the 
| +", 0 
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converſation, when I ſaw its tendency, without ſuſ. 


Fering the ſpeaker to waſte his time in explaini 
his ſentiments; and, indeed, I did indulge miyſel 


for two days ina cuſtom ——— with my fin- 
gers, when the company began to loſe themſelves in 


abſurdities, or to encroach upon ſubjects which! 
knew them unqualified to diſcuſs. But I general. 
acted with great appearance of reſpect, even to 
whoſe = I pitied in „ Arena Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this exemplary moderation, ſo univerſal is 
the dread of uncommon powers, and fuch the un- 


* willingneſs of mankind to be made wiſer, that 1 
have now for ſome days found myſelf ſhunned by 


all my acquaintance. If Iknock at a door, no body 
is at home; if I enter a coffee-houſe, I have the box 
to myſelf; I live in the town like a lion in his de- 


fart, or an eagle on his rock, too or for friend 
onru 


ſhip or ſociety, and condemned to de, by un- 
happy elevation, and dreaded aſcendency. | 


Non is my character only formidable to others, 
but burdenſome to myſelf. I naturally love to talk 
without much thinking, to ſcatter my merriment at 
random, and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous 
remarks and fanciful images ; but ſuch is now the 
importance of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer 
it, leſt, by being eſtablifhed too haſtily into a maxim, 
it ſhould be the occaſion of error to half the nation; 

and ſuch is the expectation with which I am at- 
tended, when I am going to ſpeak, that I frequent- 
ly pauſe to reflect whether what I am about to ut- 
der is worthy of myſelf. | | 


Turs, Sir, is ſufficiently miſerable, but there are 
ſtill greater calamities behind. You muſt have read 
in Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
cloſets rifled, and their cabinets broke open at the 


inſtigation of piratical bookſellers, for the profit of 


their works; and it is apparent, that there are many 
Prints now fold in the ſhops, of men n 


„ 
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not ſuſpeR of ſitting. for that purpoſe, and whoſe 
likenefles muſt have been certainly ftolen when their 
names made their faces vendible. "Theſe conſide- 
rations at firſt put me on my guard, and I have, 
indeed, found ſufficient reaſon for my caution, for 
I have diſcovered many er. e- examining my coun- 
tenance, with a curioſity that ſhewed their inten- 
tion to draw it ; I immediately left the houſe, but 
find the ſame behaviour in another. | 


 OTHERs may be perſecuted, but I am haunted; 
] have good reaſon to believe that eleven painters 
are now doggin me, for they know that he who 
can get my face firſt will make his fortune, I often 
change my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by 
which I hope ſomewhat to confound them; for 
you know it is not fair to ſell my face, without ad- 


mitting me to ſhare the profit. 


8 10 of F425 * 

I am, however, not fo much in pain for my 
face as for 4 papers, which I dare neither carry 
with me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken 
ſome meafures for their preſervation, having put 
them in an iron cheſt, and fxed a padlock upon 
my cloſet. I change my lodgings ave times a 
week, and always remove at the dead of night. 


TrvsTlive, in uence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the ſoli- 
tude of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miſer, and 
the caution of an outlaw ; afraid to ſhew my 
leſt it ſnould be copied; afraid to ſpeak, left I ſh 
injure my character, and to write leſt my correſpon- 
dents ſhould publiſh my letters; always uneaſy leſt 
my ſervants ſhould ſteal my papers for the ſake of 
money, or my friendsfor that of the publick. This 
it is to ſoar above the reſt of mankind; and this 
repreſentation I lay before youz that I may be in- 
formed how to diveſt myſelf of the laurels which 
ve ſo cumberſome to the wearer, and deſcend 2 
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the enjoyment of that quiet from which I find a 
writer of the firſt claſs fo . debarred. 
3 ' MrsELLys, 


; CARIES Yer Wren 


Nun. 17. Tux, May 15, 175⁰. 


. CAN ion vracula certiom, n a 
Sed mors certa facit. LUCAN. 
Let thoſe weak minds, who live in doubt and fear, 
To juggling prieſts for oracles repair; 
One certain hour of death to each decreed, 8 
| My f lint, my certain ſoul from doubt has on 4 
. 


TT is das of ſome Fs ie that he 

kept an officer in his houſe, whoſe employment 

It was to remind him of his mortality, by calling 

ts out every morning, at a ſtated hour, Remember, 
hs prince, that thou ſhalt die. And the contemplation 
olf the frailneſs and uncertainty of our preſent ſtate 
appeared of ſo much importance to Solon of Athens, 

tat he left this rere ge to future ages; ; F 0m alan 


doe fixed upon the ond WIS; 


A FREQU ENT and attentive A of hath 
ment, which muſt put a period to all our ſchemes, 
and deprive us of all our acquiſitions, is, indeed, 
of the utmoſt efficacy to the juſt and rational regu- 
lation of our lives; nor would ever any thing wick- 
ed, or often any thing abſurd/ be undertaken ot 

proſecuted by him who ſhould begin every day with 
a a ſerious reflection, chat he ishorks to die. 2099 

Tut diturders of our: ha * in this weld, 
are our deſires, our te ip and our fears, and to all 
theſe, the conſideration of mortality is a certain and 
adequate remedy. ' Think, ſays Epictetus, fre. 

- on poyerth, baniſhment, and death, and 


thou 
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4 thou wilt then never indulge violent deſires, or give 
* up thy heart to mean ſentiments, d ad elt ram 
6. IU, BTE & yer rawvpunois rundg. 1 


THAT the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt 
obſervation will eaſily be granted, when we reflect, 
how that vehemence of eagerneſs after the common 
'} objects of purſuit is kindled in our minds. We re- 
preſent to ourſelves the pleaſures of ſome future poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſuffer our thoughts to dwell attentively 
upon it, till it has wholly engroſſed the imagina- 
1 tion, and permits us not to conceive any happineſs 

but its attainment, or any miſery but its loſs; every 
ES other ſatisfaction which the bounty of providence - 
"WE, has ſcattered over life is neglected as inconſiderable, 

; in compariſon of the great object which we have 

laced before us, and is thrown from us as incum- 
ering our activity, or trampled under foot as 
ſtanding in our way. i 


on EvERY man has experienced, how much of this 
tate ardour has been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious 
ens, ſickneſs has ſet death before his eyes. Ihe exten- 
bing five influence of greatneſs, the glitter of wealth, 
4 the praiſes of admirers, and the attendance _ of 


Yo ſupplicants, have appeared vain and empty things,. 
mo- when the laſt hour feemed to be approaching; and 
nes, the ſame appearance they would always have, if 


ed, the ſame thought was always predominant. We 
gu- ſhould then find the abſurdity of ſtretching out our 


ick arms inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot 
= keep, and wearing out our lives in endeavours to 
vith add new turrets to the fabrick of ambition, when 
190 the foundation itſelf is ſhaking, and the ground on 
* which it ſtands is mouldering away. x. 
md, N SHEN £4 > F747 if Fs 
o all ALL envy is proportionate to defire ; we are un- 
and eaſy at the attainments of another, according as we 


fre- think our own happineſs would be advanced by 


and WM the addition of that which he witholds from us 3 
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and therefore whatever depreſſes immoderate wiſh. 
es, will, at the ſame time, ſet the heart free from 
the corroſion of envy, and exempt us from that 
vice which is, above moſt others, tormenting to 
ourſelves, hateful to the world, and N of 
mean artifices, and ſordid projects. He that con- 
ſiders how ſoon he mult cloſe his life, will find no- 
thing of ſo much importance as to cloſe” it well; 
afid will, therefore, look with indifference upon 
whatever is uſeleſs to that purpoſe. Whoever re- 
flects frequently upon the uncertainty of his own- 
duration, will find out, that the ſtate of others is 
not more permanent, and that what can confer no- 
thing on himſelf very defirable, cannot ſo much im- 

rove the condition of a rival, as to make him much 
ſiperior to thoſe from whom he has carried the 


prize, a prize too mean to deſerve a very obſtinate 4 
Senn Sd | q 
Evkx grief, that paſſion to which the virtuous h 
and tender mind is particularly ſubject, will be ob- MW ;; 
viated or alleviated, by the ſame thoughts. It will | 
be obviated, if all the bleflings of our condition i 
are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of this uncertain 
tenure. If we remember, that whatever we poſſeſs 
is to be in our hands but a very little time, and 


as tad t=g ty 2 


that the little, which our molt lively hopes can pro- 
miſe us, may be made leſs, by ten thouſand acci- 
dents; we ſhall not much repine at a loſs, of which 
we cannot eſtimate the value, but of which, though 
we are not able to tell the leaſt amount, we know, 
. with ſufficient certainty, the greateſt, and are con- 
vinced that the greateſt is not much to be regretted. 


Bur, if any paſſion has ſo much uſurped our 
underſtanding, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy adyan- 
tages with the moderation preſcribed by reaſon, . it 
is not. too late to apply this remedy, when we find 
ourſelves ſinking under ſorrow, and inclined. to pine 
for that which is irrecoverably vaniſhed, We — 
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then uſefully revolve the of our own. 
condition, and the folly of —— that from 


hich, if it had ſtayed a little longer een 
— have been taken away. 


Wrragregard eſt and moſt meltin 
ſorrow, that — _— m the loſs of m_ 


whom we have loved with tenderneſs, it may be: 


obſerved, that friendſhip. between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms, than that one muſt 
ſometime moufn for the other's death: And this 

ef will always yield to the ſurviver one conſo- 
fa tion proportionate to his affliction ; for the pain, 
whatever it be, that he himſelf feels, his friend has 


eſcaped, 


Nor is fear, homes overbearing ad refiltleſs 
of all our paſſions, leſs. to be — by this 
univerſal medicine of the mind. The frequent con- 
templation of death, as it ſhows the my of all 
human good, diſcovers likewiſe the _—_— 5 5 all 
terreſtrial evil, which certainly can laſt 

than the ſubject upon which it acts, 1 — 
ing to the old obſervation, muſt be ſhorter, as it is 
more violent. The moſt cruel calamity, which 
misfortune can produce, muſt, by the neceſſity of 
nature, be quickly at an end. ſoul cannot 
long be held in priſon, but will fly n_ and .. 
a lifeleſs body to human malice. 


——Ridetgue ſui ludibria trunci. ; 
And ſoaring mocks the broken frame below. 


Tux utmoſt that we can threaten to one ; another 
1s that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, 
but cannot retard; and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become a wiſe-man to buy a reprieve at the 
expence of virtue, ſince he knows not how ſmall a 
portion of time 2 can purchaſe, but knows that, 
whether ſhort or long, it — made les valuable 
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by the remembrance of the price at which it has 
been .obtained.. He is ſure that he deſtroys; his 
er but is not ſure that he lengthens his 

Go. KI; *" l „ ee 


N Shaft Toy 32. 3x5 oft » CEE ASKT. 1 
Tux known ſhortneſs of life, as it ought tg mo- 
erate our paſſions, may likewiſe with, equal pro- 


priety, contract our deſigns, There is not time for. 
the maſt forcible genius, and moſt active induſtry, 
to extend its eff | To 
project the conqueſt of the world, is the madneſs of 


s beyond a certain ſphere. 


mighty 2 3:00 dope for excellence in every 
ſcience, has been the folly of literary heroes; and 
both have found at laſt, that theyhave panted for 
a height of eminence denied to humanity, and have 
loſt many opportunities of making themſelves uſe- 
ful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining 2 

ecies of honour, which the eternal laws of provi- 

e have placed beyond the reach of man. 


| Tu miſcarriages of the great defi ri of prince 
are recorded in the hiſtories of the world, but are of 


little uſe to the bulk of mankind, who ſeem ve 
little intereſted in admonitions againſt errors whi 
they cannot commit. But the fate of learned am- 


bition is a proper ſubject for every ſcholar to con- 
ſider; for who has not had ion to regret the 
diſſipation of great abilities in a boundleſs multipli- 
city of purſuits, to lament the ſudden deſertion of 
excellent deſigns, upon the offer of ſome other ſub- 
jet made inviting by its novelty, and to obſerye 
the inaccuracy and deficiencies, of works left un- 
finiſhed by too great an extenſion of the plan? 


| » 5.4 g RY ; *. 4. AA * Rar 
Ir is always leaſing to obſerve, how. much more 


our minds can conceive, than our bodies can per- 


form; yet it is our duty, while we continue in this 
complicated ſtate, to regulate one part of our com- 
poſition by ſome regard to the other. We: are not 


do indulge our corporeal ap petites, with, pleaſes 


| WE) 
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as that impair our intellectual vigour, nor gratify our 
vis WH minds with ſchemes which we know our lives muſt 
bs fail in attempting to execute. The uncertainty of 
our duration ought at once to ſet bounds to our 

| deſigns, and add incitements to our induſtry ; and 
10-, WH when we find ourſelves inclined either to immenſity 
in our ſchemes, or ſluggiſhneſs in our endeavours, 
ior; Wl we may either check, or animate, ourſelves, by re- 
1 collecting, with the father of phyſick, that art is 
1 long, and life 1s ſbort. 5 

0 
a x 
aye Nuuz. 18. SATURDAY, May 19, 1750. 
1 N 8 { 
g 2 Ilic matre carentibus 
vi- Priviems mulier temper at. innocent, | 
*. Nec dotata regit virum | | 
d Conjux, nec nitido ſidit adultaro: % 

| Dos eft magna parentum | 
Virtus, et metuens alterius tort 
Certo ferdere caſlitas. Hor. 


Not there the guiltleſs ſtep-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compoſe; 
No wife high-portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 
Or truſts her eſſenc'd lover's faithleſs yows : - 
The lovers there for dow'ry claim | 
The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial tie, FRrANC1s, 


HERE is no obſervation more frequently ; 
made by ſuch as employ themſelves in ſur- | 
veying the conduct of mankind, than that mar- | 
rage, though the diate of nature, and the infti- 
tution of providence, is yet very often the cauſe of - 
miſery, and that thoſe who enter into that ſtate can 
ſeldom forbear to expreſs their repentance, and 
their envy of thoſe whom either chance or caution 
has witheld from it. a i 
et. I. . THis 1 


— 
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Tuts general unhappineſs has given occaſion to 
many ſage maxims among the ſerious, and ſmart 
remarks among the gay; the moraliſt and the writer 
of epigrams have equally ſhown their abilities up- 
on it; ſome have lamented, and ſome have ridicu- 
led it; but as the faculty of writing has been chiefly 
a maſculine endowment, the reproach of making 
the world miſerable has been always thrown upon 
the women, and the grave and the merry have 
equally thought themſelves at liberty to conclude 
either with declamatory 1 or ſatirical 
cenſures, of female folly or fickleneſs, ambition or 
cruelty, extravagance or luſt. | 


LED by ſuch a number of examples, and incited 
by my ſhare in the common intereſt, I ſometimes 
venture to conſider this univerſal grievance, havin 
endeavoured to diveſt my heart of all partiality, an 
place myſelf as a kind of neutral being between 
the ſexes, whoſe clamours, being equ N vented 

0 


r min * 


. 


r e —— 
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on both ſides with all the vehemence of diſtreſs, 
all the apparent confidence of juſtice, and all the ˖ 
indignation of injured virtue, ſeem entitled to equal . 
regard. The men have, indeed, by their ſuperio- | 
rity of writing, been able to collect the evidence of 
many ages, and raiſe prejudices in their favour by 5 
the venerable teſtimonies of philoſophers, hiſtori- 5 
ans, and poets; but the pleas of the ladies appeal 

to paſſions of more forcible operation than the re- 
verence of e If they have not ſo great 0 
| names on their fide, they have ſtronger arguments; 3 
it is to little ſe, that Socrates, or Euripides, 5 
are produced againſt the ſighs of ſoftneſs; and the ö 
. ahh i — ee k 
mn wo at 5 uſpen * 
equal powers, as Lucan was perplexed in the de- : 
termination. of the cauſe, where the | deities were ky 
on one ſide, and Cato on the other. — 


Bur 
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8, | 
to Bur I, who have ſtudied the ſevereſt and 
un moſt abſtracted philoſophy, have now, in the cool 
"a maturity vf life, arrived to ſuch command over 
| my paſſions, that I can hear the vociferations of 
4 either ſex without catching any of the fire from 
fly thoſe that'utter them. For I have found, by long 
, experience, that a man will ſometimes rage at his 
— wife, when in reality his miſtreſs has offended him; 
ve. and a lady complain of the cruelty of her huſband, 
* when ſhe has no other enemy than bad cards. I do 
al not ſuffer myſelf to be any longer impoſed upon by 
oaths on one fide, or fits on the other; nor when 
r che huſband haſtens to the tavern, and the lady re- 
tres to her cloſet, am I always confident that they 
or are driven by their miſeries ; ſince I have ſometimes 
FAY reaſon to believe, that they purpoſe not ſo much to 
® ſooth their ſorrows, as to animate their fury. But 
1 how little credit ſoever may be given to particular 
25 accuſations, the general accumulation of the charge 
ted ſhews, with too much evidence, that married per- 
* ſons are not very often advanced in felicity; and, 
he therefore, it may be proper to examine at what ave- 
N nues ſo many evils have made their way into the 
30 world. With this purpoſe, I have reviewed the 
u lives of my friends, who have been leaſt ſucceſsful 
by in connubial contracts, and attentively conſidered 
ri. by what motives they were incited to marry, and 
* by what principles they regulated their choice. 
* Ox of the firſt of my acquaintances that re- 
its; . blved to quit the unſettled thoughtleſs condition of 
Je, 2 batchelor, was Prudentius, a man of ſlow parts, 
the but not without knowledge or judgment in things 
ble hich he had leiſure to conſider gradually before he 
een determined them. Whenever we met af a tavern, - 
de- was his province to ſettle the ſcheme of our en- 


ere bertainment, contract with the cook, and inform us 
when we had called for wine to the ſum originally 
propoſed, This grave conſiderer found by deep 

zur Wl citation, that a man was no loſer by marrying” 

J F 2 | "3-6 arly, 
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early, even though he contented himſelf with a leſs 
fortune; for eſtimating the exact worth of annui- 

ties, he ſore that, conſidering the conſtant dimi- 

x nation, of. an 9 7 of bte, with the probable. fall 
e intereſt of money, it was not worſe to 

Nahe -&, thouſand pounds at the age of two 209 
twenty years, than a much larger fortune at thirty; 

for many opportunities, ſays he, occur of improving 
Maney which if a man; miſles, * he not 1 
recover. f 


be ULL, of thats reflections, . 1— threw. 3 

| t him, not in ſearch of beauty, or elegance, 
dignity, or underſtanding, but of .a woman with 
ten thouſand pounds. Such a woman in a wealthy 
part of the kingdom, it was not very difficult to 
find; and by artful management with her father, 
whole ambition was to make his ane a 8 
woman, my friend got her, as he boaſted 
confidence two days after his marriage, for a e 
ment e pounds a- year leſs than 
fortune might have claimed, and leſs than he m—_ 

' Himſelf have given, if the fools had been but wile 
enough to ny the bargain. | +180 


Tuus, at once delighted with * ſuperiority of 
his parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he 
3 Furia to his own houſe, in which he never 
afterwards enjoyed one hour of happineſs. For 
DIR was a wretch of mean intellects, violent pal- 

fions, a 1 ice, and low education, without 
any ſenſe af ppineſs but that which., conſiſted in 
eating, and counting money. Furia was a ſcold. 
' _ They agreed in the deſire o wealth, but with, this 
| difference, that Prudentius was for growing rich by 
gain, Furia by a e Prudentius would ven- 
ture his money with chances very much in his fa- 
vour; but Furia, ver _— obſerving that hat 
they had was, while it, their own, thought 
All traffick bog . a hazard, nene for wy 
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it out at low intereſt, upon good ſecurity,” Pruden- 
tius ventured, however, to infure a ſhip, at a very 
unreaſonable price, but happening to ole his mo- 
ney, was ſo tormented with the clamours of his 
wife, that he never durſt try a ſecond experiment. 
He has now grovelled ſeven and forty years under 
Furia's direction, who never once mentioned 
him, ſince his bad luck, by any other name than 
that of the inſurer. the be Coach 


THe next that married from our ſociety was Flo- 
rentius. He happened to ſee Zephyretta in a cha- 
riot at a horſe-race, danced with her at night, was. 
confirmed in his firſt ardour, waited on her, next 
morning, and declared himſelf her lover. Floren- 
tius had not knowledge enough of the world, to- 
diſtinguiſh between the flutter of coquetry, and the 
ſprightlineſs of wit, or between the ſmile of allure- 
ment, and that of chearfulneſs. He was ſoon wa- 
ked from his rapture by conviction that his pleaſure 
was but the pleaſure of a day. Zephyretta had 
in four and twenty hours ſpent her ſtock of re- 
partee, gone round the circle of her airs, and had 
nothing remaining for him but childiſh inſipidity, 
or for herſelf, but the practice of the ſame artifices 
upon new men. SRO DANS E 1s ENS Wk 
| MeLissus was a man of parts, capable of enjoy- 
ing and of improving life. He had paſſed through 
the various ſcenes of gaiety with that indifference 
and poſſeſſion of himſelf, natural to men who have 
ſomething higher and nobler in their proſpect. Re- 
tiring to ſpend the ſummer in a village little fre- 
quented, he happened to lodge in the ſame houſe 
with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn to ſome 
acquaintance, which her wit and politeneſs ſoon in- 
vited him to improve. Having no opportunity t 
any other company, they were always together; 
and, as they owed their pleaſures to each other, 


they began to forget that any pleaſure a 
b F before 


3 


- 
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N DETOTe their meeting. Meliſſus from bei de- 
lighted with r quickly began 8 be is. 
© Ealy in her abſence, and being ſufficiently convin- 
ced of the force of her underſtanding, and finding, 
as he imagined, ſuch a conformity of - temper as 
declared them formed for each other, addreſſed her 
as a lover, after no very long courtſhip obtained 
her for his wife, and brought her next winter to 
town in triumph. +227 


_ Now began their infelicity. Meliſſus had only 
ſeen her in one ſcene, where there was no variety 
of objects, to produce the proper excitements to 
contrary deſires. They had both loved ſolitude and 
reflection, where there was nothing but ſolitude and 
reflection to be loved; but when they came into 
publick life, Janthe diſcovered thoſe paſſions which 
accident rather than hypocriſy had hitherto con- 
cealed. She was, indeed, not without the power 
of thinking, but was wholly without the exertian 
of that power, when either gayety, or ſplendour, 
| played on her imagination. She was expenſive in 
her diverſions, vehement in her paſſions, inſatiate of 
pleaſure however dangerous to her reputation, and 
- eager of applauſe by whomſoever it might be given. 
This was the wife which Meliſſus the philoſopher 
found in his retirement, and from whom he ex- 
pected an aſſociate in his ſtudies, and an aſſiſtant 
to his virtues. (At 1 rtas 9 #3 


PRos Aplus, upon the death of his younger 
brother, that the — might not be extinct, mar- 
ried his houſekeeper, and has ever ſince been com- 
plaining to his friends that mean notions are in- 

ſtilled into his children, that he is aſhamed to fit 
at his own table, and that his houſe is uneaſy to 
bim for want of ſuitable companions. 2 


AvxaAko, maſter of a very large eſtate, took a 


woman of bad reputation, recommended to him by 


friendſhip without confi 
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a rich uncle, who made that marriage the condi- 
tion on which he ſhould be his heir, Avaro now 


wonders to perceive his own fortune, his wife's, 


and his uncle's, inſufficient to give him that hap- 
pineſs which is to be found only with a woman 


I INTEND to treat in more papers on this impor- 
tant article of life, and ſhall, therefore, make no re- 
flection upon theſe hiſtories, except that all whom 
I have mentioned failed to obtain happineſs for 
want of conſidering. that marriage is the, ſtricteſt 
tye of perpetual friendſhip; that there can be no 

6; and no confidence 
without integrity; and that he muſt expect to be 
wretched, ho pays to beauty, riches, or politeneſs, 
that regard which only virtue and piety can claim. 


re ce e r Kr N IONS 
Nuns. 19. Tuxspay, May 22; 1750. _ 
Dum te caufidicum, dum te modo rhetora fingie, 
Et non decernis, Taure, quid eſſe velis, - 


Peleos & Priami tranfit, wel Neſtoris ætat, 


Et ſerum fuerat jam tibi definere,---- 
Eja, age, rumpe moras, quo te ſpectabimus uſque ? 
Dum quid fis dubitas, jam potes eſſe nibil. MART. 


To rhetorick now, and now to law inelin'd, A 


Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind; 

Old Priam's age or NVNeſtor's may be out, 

And thou, O Taurus, . ſtill go on in doubt. 

Come then, how Jong ſuch way'ring ſhall we ſee?” 

Thou may'ſ doubt on: thou now can'ſt K be. 
a . LEWIS. 


* 


T is never without very melancholy reſlections, 
that we can obſerve the miſconduct, or miſcar- 


riage of thoſe men, who ſeem, by the force of 


underſtanding, or extent of knowledge, exempted 
from the general frailties of human nature, and pri- 
| F4 vileged 


eee an 
* 
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vileged from the common infelicities of life, Though 
the world is crowded with fcenes of calamity, we 
vey ite rgar the. * maſs of e wh 
ry litt e fix gur eyes upon e 
Een ſons, — — the eminence of their 

ities — 2 out from the multitude; as, in read- 
. an e of a battle, we ſeldom reflect on the 
Heaps of laughter, but follow the heroe, 

ur whole attention, through all the varieties 

of bis frond without a tes . n ar 


| gs fa age falling coupe, him... IG} 


"Wirth the fame kind of e 3 
have for many years been making . obſervations on 
the life of Pol pals, a LO FIC all his Ne 
ances have, from his firſt ce in the 2 
feared for the er his diſcernment, and 
admĩred for the — licity of his attainments, but 
whoſe progreſs 1 in life, and uſefulneſs to mankind 
has been hindered by the 3 of his Know- 
ledge, and the celerity of his mind. . 


*PoLyPHILUS was remarkable, at the ſchool, for 


ſurpaſſing all his companions, without any 2 fible 
n and at the univerſity was diſtin 

equally for his ſucceſsful progreſs as well — 
tlie thorny mazes of ſciencey as the flowery. path 
of politer literature, without any ſtrict confinement 
to houcs of ſtudy, or remarkable forbearance of 15 
common amuſements of young men. 


Wren Poly 79 5 was at the age, in which BY 
uſually chuſe their profeſſion, an propare to enter 
into a publick r, every academical eye N 
155 u on. ind, ; all were curious to e; what: 
. this univerſal genius T0 fix upon for t = 

ment of his! i 5 and no doubt. was; made but that 
5 ts the hipheſt þ f chat clas, 

mount. to onours o m 
e he ſhould inli himſelf, without thoſe denn 


— 
1 


leave: all his contemporanes behind him, 
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and pauſes which muſt be endured by meaner abi⸗ 


1 2 15 D * P 
” Th 4 0 
lities. e 


Por rrtir ber beg Vs iy noment lint ot 
aſſuming; had been 10 8 5 "Encoura by un- 

interrupted ſuceeſs, to pl. t rom, eels in his 

own parts; and was not below his companions 

the indulgence of his hopes, a0 expectatiqn ox 

aſtoniſhment with which the world would be 

when firſt his luſtre ſhould break but upon it; A 155 

a 


could he forbeat (for hom does not nn 
tery intoxicate ? ) to Join ſometimes in the * 


his friends, at the ſudden diſappearange 9 hg, 
on who; having ſhone awhile; and alen thi eyes of 
u- the publick * their feeble güte were FO | 
id, doomed to fü, & away before him. 3 5 


Ir is manual for a man to Sick MEETS, 
notions of the condition which thoſe, with BHO, 
he converſes, are ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in 
a ramble to London, fell accidentally amon; the 
phyſicians, and was ſo much pleaſed with the pro- 
ſpect of turning philoſophy to profit, and ſo highly 

lighted with a new the , of fevers which dated : 
into his imagination, and which after 9 „ Sac Th 
ſidered it a few hours, he found himſelf able to 
— ee r 3 ancier 
ſyſtem, that he to imſelf to anat. my 
botany, and chemi ang led ring no pr = 
conquered either + e animal, mineral, 5 'Vege- 5 


S 


tha table kingdoms: M4 HOY 10 2 15 

en 

er He therefore read authors,” e 0 
2s: and tried experiments 5 but nhappily, 3 

at: going to ſee a new plant in holes, 

ye met, in croffitig-Weftmiihſter't 5 water A 
at chancellor's cbhach; he had tl e Euriohty to 170 0 19 
bn 

in pened to and foun Alf able to pro-. 
1 ace ſo many y ache N which th the w 


omitte 1 


\ 
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omitted on both ſides, that he determined to qui 
phyſick for a profeſſion, in which he found it would 
5 10 eaſy to excel, and which promiſed higher ho- 
nours, and larger profits, without melancholy at- 
tendance upon miſery, mean ſubmiſſion to peeviſh- 
neſs, and continual interruption of reſt and plea- 


2 69 
141 I; 


; HE immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place-book, and confined hin- 
ſelf for ſome months to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, 
8 pleadings, and reports; he was a con- 
"Rant hearer of the courts, and began to put caſes 
with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon diſcovered, 
hy conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that prefer- 

ment was not to be got by acuteneſs, learning, and 
eloquence. : He was perplexed by the abſurdities 
of attorneys, and- miſrepreſentations made by his 
clients of their own cauſes, by the uſeleſs anxiety 
of one, and the inceſſant importunity of another; 
he began to repent of having devoted himſelf to a 
ſtudy, which was ſo narrow in its comprehenſion 
that it could never carry his name to any other 
country, and thought it unworthy of a man of parts 
to ſell his life only for money. The barrenneſs of 
his fellow ſtudents forced him generally into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, and among 
the varieties of converſation through which his cu- 
rioſity was daily wandering, he, by chance, _ 
led at a tayern with ſome intelligent officers of t 
army. A man of letters was eaſily dazzled with 
the gaiety of their appearance, and ſoftned into 
_ kindneſs by the politeneſs of their addtreſs; he, 
therefore, cultivated this new acquaintance, and 
when he ſaw how readily they found in every place 
admiffion and regard, and how familiarly . they 
mingled with every rank and order of men, he be. 
gan to feel his heart beat for military honours, and 
wondred how the prejudices of the univerlity 
ſhould make him ſo long inſenſible of that amb- 


tion, 
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on, which has fired ſo many hearts in every age, 
1 negligent of that calling, Which is, above all 
others, univerſally, and invariably illuftrious, and 


- which gives, even to the-exterior appearance of its 
1th- profeſſors, a di nity and freedom unknown to the 
les- reſt oi mankind, 17 | 


TüksE favourable impreflions were made” fill 

deeper by his converſation. with- ladies, whoſe re- 
for ſoldiers he could not obſerve, without wiſh- 

ing himſelf one of that happy fraternity, to which 
the female world ſeemed to have devoted their 
charms and their kindneſs. The love of knowledge, 
which was ſtill his K inclination, was 
gratified by the recital of adventures, and accounts 
of foreign countries; and therefore he concluded 
that there was no way of life, in which all his views 
could ſo compleatly concenter as in that of a ſol- 
dier. In the art of war he thought it not difficult to 
excel, having obſerved his new friends not 
much verſed in the principles of tacticks or fortifi- 
cation; he therefore ſtudied all the military writers 
both antient and modern, and, in a ſhort time 
could tell how to have gained every remarkable bat- 
tle that has been loſt from the beginning of the 
world. He often ſhewed at table how Alexander 
ſhould have been checked in his conqueſts, what was 
the fatal error at Pharſalia, how Charles of Sweden 
might have eſcaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marl- 
borough might have been made to repent his teme- 
rity at Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon pa- 
per ſo that no ſuperiority of numbers could force 
them, and modelled in clay many impregnable for- 
freſſes, on which all the preſent arts of attack 
would be exhauſted without effect. _ 


PoLYPHILUS, in a ſhort time, obtained 4 corfi- 
miſſion; but before he could rub off N | 
of a ſcholar, and gain the true air of military vi- 
vacity, a war was 1 . and forces ſent to the 


F. Con- 
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continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
; | ſtudy alone would — 4 1 oldler, for be- 
ing — accuſtomed to think let the — 
| danger fink into his mind, Py Of 
af any action that terror which a ſentence o 
would have brought u upon him. He ſaw 3 in- 
ſtead of conquering their fears, the endeavour of 
ä his gay friends. was only to eſcape them; but his 
philoſophy chained his —— to its object, and ra- 
ther loaded wy with. ſhackles than furniſhed him 
with arms. however, hpprelies his miſery in 
filence, and ba bmi the — with ho- 
D found l n e agen 
- ano 


Hs then had recourſe again to his PEG 5 
e to range from one ſtudy to another. As 
Iufſuallx viſit him once a month, and am admit- 
ted to him without previous notice, I have found 
bim 8 this laſt half year, decyphering the 
- Chineſe language, — a farce, co a vo- 
cabulary of the obſolete terms of the Engl law, 

writing an inquiry concerning the ancient Corin- 
thian braſs, and forming a en, of the wn. 
tiations of the needle. 1 22s 19 


- __Tavs is this 1 genius, which might haye 

extended the ſphere of any, {cience, or x the 
world in [any profeſſion, diſſipated in a; boundles 
variety, without profit to others or himſelf. He 
makes ſudden irruptions into the regions of know- 

ledge, and ſees all obſtacles give way before him; 
but he never e long . to compleat his con- 
a queſt, to et eſtabliſh laws, or wan _ the ſpoils. 


ese N 
Sven is often the folly of men, whom nature 
has. enabled to obtain fell and knowledge, onterms 
D eaſy, that they have no ſenſe. of the value ꝑf the 
-  acquitition ; x ha are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy 


; themſelves at 
ee, that 9 ek 
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liberty to loiter in che way, and by tutning aſide | 
after every new object, loſe the race, like Atalanta, 
to ſlower competitors, who preſs dilig ntly forward, 
and whoſe force is directed to a fin e point. 
luv often thought thoſe happy that have been 
fixed, from the firſt — of thought, in 2 
mination to ſome ſtate of life, by the choice of 
one, whoſe authority may preclude caprice, and 
whoſe influence may or rv them in favour of 
his opinion. The general precept of conſulting 
genius is of little uſe, unleſs we are told, how the 
nius can be known. If it is to be diſcovered on- 
y by experiment, life will be loſt, before the Tefo- 
' lution can be fixed; if any other indications are to 
to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early 
diſcerned. - At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an 5, 4 
be a proof of having miſtaken the direction of the 
genius, men appear not leſs frequently deceived 
with regard to themſelves than to others; and 
therefore no one has much reaſon to complain that 
his life was planned out by his friends, or to be 
confident that he ſhould have had either more 
honour or happineſs, by being abandoned to the 
chance of his own fancy. - 


EPEBESEST?TESSTE mM 


Ir was ſaid of the learned biſhop Sanderſon, 
that, when he was (ploy his lectures, he, heſi- 


tated fo much, and reje ſo often, that, at the 
time of reading, he was often forced to produce, 
not what was beſt, but what happened to be at 
hand. This will be the ſtate of every man, Who, 
in the choice of his employment, balances all the 
arguments on every ſide; the complication is ſo in- 
tricate, the motives and objections ſo numerous, 
there is ſo mueh play for the imaginatiqn, and. ſo 
much remains in the power of others, that':reafon 
is forced at "laſt to reſt in neutrality, the deciſton 
devolves into the hands of chance, and after a 
great part of 6—— Ee 33; = 
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be reſolved, the reſt maſt often paſs in repenting the 
unneceſſary delay, and can be uſeful to few he 
purpoſes than to warn others againſt the ſame folly, 
and to ſhow; that of two ſtates of life equally con- 
ſiſtent with 5 7 and virtue, he who chuſes ear. 
lieſt chuſes . | r IC IIERS 
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4 populum phaleras, ego te intus, ei in cute novi. Pan53ws, 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown z 
There boaſt thy horle's trappings and thy own : 

J know thee to thy bottom; from within 
© "Thy ſhallow centre, to thy utmoſt ſkin, . D&ven, 


N MONG the numerous ftratagems, by which 

5 pride © endeavours to recommend folly to 
regard, there is ſcarcely one that meets with leſs 
ſucceſs than affectation, or a perpetual diſguiſe of 
tte real character, by fictitious appearances; whe- 
ther it be, that every man hates falſhood,' from the 
natural congruity of truth to his faculties of reaſon, 
or that every man is jealous of the -honour of his 
underſtanding, and thinks his diſcernment conſe- 
quentially called in queſtion, whenever any thing 

is Exhibited under a borrowed form. . 


THis averſion from all kinds of diſguiſe, what- 
ever be its cauſe, is univerſally aiffulec and inceſ- 
fantly in action; nor is it neceſſary, that to exaſ- 
perate deteſtation, or excite contempt, any intereſt 
ſhould be invaded, or any competition attempted; 
it is ſufficient, that there is an intention to deceive, 
an intention which every heart ſwells to oppoſe, 
and every tongue is buſy to detect. „ rarity 


T EIS reſlection was awakened in my migd by a 


851 | writing 
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writing under characters which they cannot ſupport, 
. of no uſe to the explanation or enforce- 
ment of that which they deſcribe or recommend; 
and which, therefore, ſince they aſſume them onl 

for the ſake of diſplaying their abilities, I will 
adviie them for the future to forbear, as laborious 
without advantage, 15 


Ir is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe who far 
vour me with their advice for the regulation of my 
conduct, or their contribution for the aſſiſtance of 
my underſtanding, to affect the ſtyle and the names 
of ladies. And JI cannot always withold ſome ex- 

reſſion of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, when 
i happen 2 that a woman has a beard. I muſt 
therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, that ſhe ſend me 
no more letters from the Horſe-Guards; and require 
of Belinda, that ſhe be content to reſign her pre- 
tenſions to female elegance, till ſhe has lived three 
weeks without hearing the politicks of Batſon's cof- 
fee-houſe. I muſt indulge myſelf in the liberty of 
obſervation, that there were ſome alluſions in Chlo- 
ris's production, ſufficient to ſhew that Bratton. and 
Plowden are her favourite authors; and that Eu- 
phelia has not been long enough at home, to wear 
out all the traces of the phraſeology, which ſhe 


learned in the expedition to Carthagena. | 


Amons all my female friends, there was none. 
who gave me more trouble 8 true cha- 
racter, than Pentheſilea, whoſe letter lay upon my 


deſk three days before I could fix upon the real wri- 
ter. There was a confuſion of images, and phe f 


of barbarity, which held me long in ſuſpenſe; ti 
by perſeverance, Idiſentangled the perplexity, and 
found, that Pentheſilea is the ſon of a wealthy ſtock- 
jobber, who ſpends his morning under his father's 
g in Change-Alley, dines at a tavern in Covent- 
arden, paſſes his evening in the playhouſe, and 
part of the night at a — and . 
8 e ac g, Nn. 
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learned the dialects of theſt various regions, has 
A ere e Aa its ſtudied compoſition.” my.” 

1" off | | ln nt io BON tar 
72 - Wien Leniena once told by a. crete that it 
was, very. eaſy to write like a he anh 
that it was difficult to write like an madman; but 
eaſy enough to write like a fool; and I hope to be 


excuſed by my kind contributors, if, in imitation 


of this great author, I preſume to remind them, 
that it is much eaſier not to write like: a man, than 
1 a e e 4 sub aint 


Na on 


1 nov, indeed, Op ingenious e 
who, without departing from their ſex, have found 
very wonderful appellations. A very ſmart letter 


has been ſent me from a puny enſign, ſigned 
Ajax 'Felamonius ; another, in recomendation of 
a new treatiſe upon cards, from a gameſter, Who 


calls himſelf Seſoſtris; and another the im- 


provements of the fiſhery, from Diocleſian: but as 
theſe ſeem only to have — up their appellatiom 
By chance, without endeavouring at any particular 


poſture, their improprieties are rather inſtances of 


blunder than of affectation, and are, therefore, not 
_ equally fitted to inflame the hoſtile: paſſions; for it 
is not belly but pride, not error but deceit, which 


the world means to perſecute, when it e the full 


cry of mates to hank down'affeCtation. 


t On 


Tur hatred, which difimulation always. draws 
upon itſelf, is ſo great, that if I did not kno how 
much cunning differs from wiſdom; I ſhould won- 

der that any men have fo little knowledge of their 
| _ intereſt, as to aſpire to wear a maſk for ws 


to impoſe upon the world à character, to 


yeh hes? el themſelves void of any juſt claim; 


and to yo — et, their fame, and even 
their profit, eg. themſelves to the danger 
of that repr volence, and neglect, which 


fuch a diſcovery: as they, | have al to fear. will 
E OR Gn: 1 255 Ir 
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Ir might be imagined, that the pleaſure of repu- 


tation ſhould conſiſt in the ſatisfaction of having our 
opinion of our own merit confirmed by the ſuftrage | 
of the publick; and that, to be extolled for a qua- 
lity, which a man knows himſelf to want, ſhould 
give him no other happineſs than to be miſtaken for 
the owner of an eſtate," over which he chances to 
be travelling. But he, who ſubſiſts upon affecta- 
tion, knows nothing of this delicacy ; like a deſ- 
perate adventurer in commerce, he takes up repu- ' 
tation upon truſt, mortgages 38 which he 
never had, and ju: the fatal hour of  bank- 
ruptcy, though with a thouſand terrors and anxie- 
ties, the unneceſlary ſplendour of borrowed riches. 
AFFECTATION is tobe always diſtinguiſhed from 
hypocriſy, as being the art-of counterfeiting thoſe 
qualities, which we might, with innocence and ſafe- 
ty, be known to want. Thus, the man, who, to 
carry on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, =_ 
ends o en of 3 rj and 3 of life, 
is gui 4 N y ; and his guilt is greater, as 
the — for which he puts on the falſe appearance, 
is more pernicious. But he that, with an awk ward 
addreſs, and unpleaſing countenance, boaſts of the 
conqueſts made by him a the ladies, and 
counts over the thouſands which he might have poſ- 
ſeſſed if he would have ſubmitted to the yoke of ma- 
trimony, is chargeable only with affectation. Hy- 
pocrify is the neceſſary burthen of villainy, affecta- 
tion part of the choſen trappings of folly the one 
completes a villain, the other only finiſhes a fep. 
Contempt is the proper puniſhment of affectation, 
and deteſtation the juſt conſequence hy Bas pron A 09 - 
| Hilo 


— 


Wir Nn. hien nennt * . 
Wir the hypocrite it is not at preſent my inten- 
tion to ex ate, though even he might be taught 
the excellency of virtue, by — ſeeming 
to be virtuous ; but the man of affectation may, per- 
haps, be reclaimed, by finding how little he id * 
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to gain by eue, conſtraint, and inceſſant Wa 
E 


lance, and how much more ſecurely he might m 
his way to eſteem, by cultivating real, than diſplay- 


ing counterfeit qualities. 


Exxxx thing future is to be eſtimated by a wi: 
man, in proportion to the probability of attainingit, 
and its value when attained ; and neither of theſe 
conſiderations will much contribute to the encourage. 
ment of affectation. For if the pinacles of Pon 4 
at beſt, ſlippery, how unſteady muſt his Dong 
who fands upon pinacles without foundation ! I 

praiſe be made, by the inconſtancy and maliciouſ- 
neſs of thoſe who muſt confer -it, a bleſſing which 
no man can promiſe himſelf from the moſt conſpi- 
cuous merit, and vigorous induftry, how faintmuf 
be the hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is 

- multiplied by the weakneſs of the pretenſions ! H 
that purſues fame with juſt claims, truſts his happi- 
- neſs to the winds ; but he that endeavours after tt, 
by falſe merit, has to fear, not only the violence of 
| * the ſtorm, but the leaks of his veſſel. Though he 
ſhould happen to keep above water for a time, b 

the help of a ſoft breeze, and a calm ſea, at the ff 
| guſt he muſt inevitably founder, with this melan- 
: choly reflection, that, if he would have been con- 
tent with his natural tation, he might have-eſcapel 
his calamity. Affectation may bly ſucceed for 
a time, and a man may, by great attention, pet. 
ſuade others, that he really has the qualities which 
he preſumes to boaſt ; but the hour will come when 
he ſhould exert them, and then whatever he en- 

Juoyed in praiſe, he muſt ſuffer in reproach. 


APPLAUSE and admiration are by no means to 

be counted among the neceſſaries of life, and there. 
fore any indirect arts to obtain them have very lit 
claim to pardon or compaſſion. There is ſcareeſ 
any man without ſome valuable or improvable qua- 
lities, by which he might always ſecure bimſelf f. 

FF | con 
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contempt. And perhaps exemption from ignominy 

is the — eligible reputation, as freedom from 
in is, n ſome philoſophers, the definition of 
ppineis. 5 ep 


Ir we therefore compare the value of the praiſe f 


obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the 
cheat is yet undiſcovered, with that kindneſs which 
every man may ſuit by his virtue, and that eſteem 
to which moſt men may riſe by common underſtand- 
ing ſteadily and honeſtly applied, we ſhall find that 
when from the adſcititious happineſs all the deduc- 
tions are made by fear and — there will re- 


main nothing equiponderant to the ſecurity of truth. 


The ſtate of the poſſeſſor of humble virtues, to the 
affecter of great excellencies, is that of a ſmall cot- 
tage of ſtone, to the palace raiſed with ice by the 
empreſs of Ruſſia; it Was for a time ſplendid and 
luminous, but the firſt ſunſhine melted it to nothing. 


Nuns. 21. TuzsDay, May 29, 1750. 


Tarua [alutiferas herbas, eademque nocentes, x 
Nutrit ; & urtice proxima ſæpe roſa eff, Ovip. 

Our bane and phyſick the ſame earth beſtows, 

And near the noiſome nettle blooms the roſe, 


E* ERV man is prompted by the love of himſelf 
to imagine, that he poſſeſſes ſome qualities, ſu- 
* either in kind or in degree, to thoſe which 

ſees allotted to the reſt of the world; and, hat- 
ever apparent diſadvantages he may ſuffer in the 
2 with others, he has ſome inviſible di- 
ſtinctions, ſome latent reſerve of excellence, which 


he throws into the balance, and by which he gene- 


rally fancies that it is turned in his favour. 


Tux ſtudious and ſpeculative part of mankind FE 
ways ſeem to conſider the fraternity, as placed bo 2 
| te 
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ſtate of & ares to thoſe who are engaged in the 
tumult of 


may be retorted with equal force upon themſelves; 
an 


> TP 
% 


x 


publick buſineſs; and have pleafed them: 
ſelves, from age to age, with celebrating the felicity 
of their own condition, and with recounting the 
perplexity of politicks, the dangers of greatneſs, the 
anxieties of ambition, and the miſeries of riches. 


0 i 41 | . |; * 1 x 1% © 
AMONG the numerous topicks ofdeclamation, that 


their induſtry has diſcovered on this ſubject, thereiz 
none which they preſs with greater efforts, or on 
hich they have more copiouſly laid out their rea. 


n and their imagination, than the inſtability of 
high ſtations, and the uncertainty with which the 
profits and honours are poſſeſſed, that muſt be ac- 
quired with ſo much hazard, vigilance: and labour, 


Turs they appear to conſider as an irrefragable 


argument againſt the choice of the ſtateſman andthe 


warriour; and ſwell with confidence of victory, thus 
furniſhed by the muſes with the arms which never 
can be blunted, and which no art or ſtrength of 


their adverſaries can clude or reſiſt. 


: IT was well known by experience to the nations 
which employed elephants in war, that, though by 


5 


the terrour of their bulk, and the violence of their 
impreſſion, they often threw the enemy into di- 

r, yet there was always danger in the uſe 0 
them, very nearly equivalent to the advantage; for 
if their firſt charge could be ſupported, they were 


eaſily driven back upon their confederates; they then 
broke through the troops behind them, and made 
no leſs havock in the precipitation of their retreat, 
than in the fury of their onſet. _ 0/1 


7 * * 


I KNOW not whether thoſe, who have fo vehe- 
mently urged the inconveniences and dangers of a 
active Iift, have not made uſe of arguments that 


whether the happineſs of a candidate for - 


„ S822 
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rary fame be not ſubject to the ſame uncertainty 
with that of him who governs provinces, '-com- 
mands armies, preſides in the ſenate; or dictates in 
the cabinet, 3:175195. 2. 19.99% 02'S SBI ICY oh 
TxaTieminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labour, at leaſt equal to that which any 
other kind of greatneſs can require, will be allowed 
by thoſe who wiſh to elevate the character of a ſcho- 
lar; ſince they cannot but know, that e e 
acquiſition is valuable in proportion to the difficulty 
employed in its attainment. And that thoſe, who 
have gained the eſteem and veneration of the world, 
by their knowledge or their genius, are' by no 
means exempt from the ſolicitude which any other 
eind of dignity produces, may be conjectured from 
the innumerable artifices which they make uſe of to 
degrade a ſuperior, to repreſs a rival, or obſtruct a 
follower ; artifices ſo groſs and mean, as to prove 
yidently how much à man may excel in learning, 
ithout being either more wiſe or more yirtuous 
than thoſe whoſe ignorance he pities or deſpiſes. 


NoTHING therefore remains, by which the ſtudent 
an gratify his deſire of appearing to have built his 
happineſs on a more firm Pais than his antagoniſt, 
— the certainty with which his honours are en- 
oyed. The garlands ume by the heroes of lite- 
ature muſt be gathered from ſummits equally difft- 
ut to climb with thoſe that bear the civick or tri- - 
mphal wreaths, they muſt be worn with 2 n- 
y, and guarded with equal care from thoſe hands 
hatare — employed in efforts to tear them a- 
ay; the only remaining hope is, that their verdure 
* more laſting, and that they are leſs likely to fail 
time, or leſs obnoxious to the blaſts of accident, 


Even this hope will receive very little en | rage 
ent from the examination of the hiſtory of learn- 
ug, or obſeryation of the fate of ſcholars in the 

it Sidi. 1 5 44 pre- 
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reſent age. If we look back into paſt times, we 
d innumerable names of authors once in high re- 
putation, read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by 
the witty, and commented by the grave; but of 
whom we now know only that they once exiſted. If 
we conſider the diſtribution of literary fame in our 
own time, we ſhall find tn prion of very uncer- 
tain tenure; ſometimes beſtowed by a ſudden ca- 
price of the publick, and again transferred to.a new 
favourite for no other reaſon than that he is new; 
ſometimes refuſed to long labour and eminent de- 
ſert, and ſometimes granted to very light pretenſi- 
ons; loſt ſometimes by ſecurity and negligence, and 
ſometimes by too diligent endeavours to retain it. 


— 
— 


A $UCCESSFUL author is equally in danger of the WW; 
diminution of-his fame, whether he continues or . 
_ ceaſes to write. The regard of the publick is not to u 
be kept but by tribute, and the remembrance-of paſt b. 
ſervice- will quickly languiſh unleſs ſucceſſive per- Wt: 
formances frequently revive it. Yet in every new 4 
attempt there is new hazard, and there are few n 
who do not, at ſome unlucky time, injure their own in 
characters by attempting to enlarge then. | 0 
THERE are many poſſible cauſes of that inequa- : 
lity which: we may ſo frequently obſerve in the per-. 
formances of the ſame man, from the influence of hi 
which no ability or ind is ſufficiently ſecurech ch 
and which have ſo often ſullied the ſplendor of ge- 0 
- nius, that the wit, as well as the conqueror, 2 a 
be properly cautioned not to indulge his pride wi 
too early triumphs, but to defer to the end of like Wl (:! 
his eſtimate of happineſs; 1.1/7 Via wit 446 


— — Une N 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet. 


But no frail man, however great or high, 4 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die, Mon ADD180V. 


AMONG 
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| AMoNG the motives that urge an author to un- 

e- (ertakings by which his reputation is impaired, one 
by of the moſt frequent muſt be mentioned with tender 
bes, becauſe it is not to be counted among his fol- 
1 lies, but his miſeries. It very often happens that 
our i the works of 2 of wit are performed at 
er- he direction of thoſe by whom they are to be re- 
ca- warded; the writer has not always the choice of 
ew his ſubject, but is compelled to accept any taſk: . 
V3, WW which is thrown before him, without much conſi- 
de- deration of his on convenience, and without time 
wy to prepare. himſelf by previous ſtudies. FP 
. Misc ARRIAOGESs of this kind are likewiſe fre- 
. quently the. conſequences of that acquaintance with 
the Wi the great, which is generally conſidered as one of 
r me chief privileges of literature and genius. A 
t to man who has once learned to think himſelf exalted 
palt I by familiarity with thoſe, whom nothing but their 


birth, or their fortunes, or ſuch ſtations as are ſel- 
dom gained by moral excellence, ſet above him, 
will not be long without ſubmitting his underſtand- 
ing to their conduct; he will ſuffer them to pre- 
ſcribe the courſe of his ſtudies, and employ him for 
their own purpoſes either of diverſion or intereft. 


is defire of pleaſing thoſe whoſe favour he has 
det. weakly made neceſſary to, himſelf, will not ſuffer 
e of bim always to conſider how little he is qualified for 
red, ¶ thework impoſed, Either his vanity will tempt him 
ge co conceal his deficiencies, or that cowardice, which 
may always encroaches faſt upon ſuch as ſpend their 
xl lives in the company of perſons higher than them- 


ſelves, will not leave him reſolution to aſſert the 
liberty of choice. | 


BuT, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his fortune f 
canavoid the neceſſity of dependence, and by his ſpi- | 
it can repel the-uſurpations of patronage, yet he | 

I aeaſily, by writing long, happen to write ill. | 
_ Te is a general ſucceſſion of effects in which 
CO- 
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contraries are produced by periodical viciflitudes ; 
labour and care are n with ſucceſs, ſucceſs 
produces confidence, confidence relaxes induſtry, 
and .negligence ruins that reputation which ac- 
curacy had raiſed, | 


He that happens not to be lulled by praiſe into ſu- 
pineneſs, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his ſtrength, or incited to fancy himſelf alike 
qualified for every kind of compoſition, and able to 
comply with the publick taſte through all its varia- 


tions. By ſome opinion like this, many men have 


been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts which 
they had not time to complete, and after a few 
weak efforts, ſunk into the grave with vexation to 
ſee the riſing generation pain ground upon them. 
From theſe failures the higheſt genius is not exempt; 
that d e which appears ſo penetrating, when 
it is employed upon the works of others, very oſten 
fails where intereſt or paſſion can exert their power. 
We are blinded in examining our own labours by 
innumerable prejudices. Our juvenile compoſitions 
pleaſe us, 3. 2 they bring to our minds the re- 
membrance of youth; our later performances we 
are ready eem, becauſe we are . unwilling to 
think that we have made no improvement ; what 
flows eaſily from the pen charms us, becauſe we 
read with pleaſure that which flatters our opinion 
of our own powers; what was compoſed with great 
ſtruggles of the mind we do not eaſily reje&, be- 
cauſe we cannot bear that ſo much labour ſhould 
be fruitleſs. But the reader has none of theſe pre- 
poſſeſſions, and wonders that the author is ſo un- 
ike himſelf, without conſidering that the ſame 
ſoil will, with different culture, afford different 
products. | Al 
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Ego nec fludiumfint divite end, | 
Nec rude quid profit wideo ingemum, alterius fic 
Altera paſcit opem res, & conjurat amis. Hor, 
Without a genius learning ſoars in vain; Pty 
And without learning genius finks again: = 
Their force united crowns the ſprightly reign, a 

| 6 | ELPHINSTON 


IT and LEARNING were the children of 
Apollo, by different mothers ; WIr was the 
offspring of Eu PHROSYNE, and reſembled her in 
chearfulneſs and vivacity; LEARNING was born of 
SOPHIA, and retained her ſeriouſneſs and caution, 
As their mothers were rivals, they were bred up by 
them from their birth, in habitual oppoſition, and 
all means were ſo ince y employed to impreſs 
upon them a hatred: and contempt of each other, 
that though Apollo, who foreſaw the ill effects of 
their diſcord, endeavoured to ſoften them, by di- 
viding his regard equally between them, yet his im- 
parti ity ane kindagh were without effect; the 

maternal animoſity was deeply rooted, having been 
intermingled with their firſt ideas, and was con- 
frmed every hour, as freſh opportunities occurred 
of exerting it. No ſooner were they of age to be 
received into the apartments of the other celeſtials, 
than Wir began to entertain Venus at her toilet, 
by aping the ſolemnity of LEARNING, and LEARN- 
ING to divert Minerva at her loom, by expoling the 
blunders and ignorance of WIT. 9 


Tuus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creaſing, by the encouragement yhieh each receiy- 
ed from thoſe whom their mothers had perſuaded 
to patroniſe and fu them ; and longed to be 
admitted to the table of Jupiter, not ſo much for 
the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a ri- 

Vol. I. 8 val 
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val from all pretenſions to regard, and of putting 
an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs of that influence 
which either believed the other to have obtained 
by mean arts and falſe appearances. 


Ar laſt the day came, when they were both, with 

the uſual ſolemnities, received into the claſs of ſu- 

rior deities, and allowed to take nectar from the 
and of Hebe. But from that hour Concorp loft 

her authority at the table of Jupiter. The rival, 

4 animated by their new dignity, and incited by the 
4 alternate applauſes of the aſſociate powers, harraſſed, 

2 each other by inceſſant conteſts, with ſuch a re- 
gular viciſſitude of victory, that neither was de- 
preſſed. N 


Ir was obſervable, that at the beginning of ever 
debate, the advantage was on the ſide of Wir; 
and that, at the firſt ſallies, the whole aſſembly 
ſparkled, according to Homer's expreſſion, with 
aunextinguiſhable merriment. But LEARNINe 
would reſerve her ſtrength till the burſt of applauſe 
was over, and the languor with which the violence 
of joy is always ſucceeded, began to promiſe more 

: calm. and patient attention. She then attempted her 
.defence, and, by comparing one part of her an 
niſt's objections with another, commonly made him 
.confute himſelf; or by ſhewing how ſmall a part 
of the queſtion he taken into his view, prove 
that his opinion could have no weight. The aud. 
ence began gradually to lay aſide their prepoſſeſ- 

5 1 and roſe, at laſt, with great veneration for U 
LEARNING, but with greater kindneſs for WIr. 
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Tux conduct was, whenever they deſired to re- Will 
commend themſelves to diſtinction, entirely oppo Wl * 
ſite. WIr was daring and adventurous ; LEARN- BW 
[ING cautious and deliberate. WIr thought nothing Will t 
reproachful but dulneſs ; LEARNING, was afraid of Wi ” 


no imputation, but that of error. Wir anfwe BY © 
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ed before he underſtood, leſt his quickneſs of ap- 
rehenſion ſhould be queſtioned; LEARNING pau- 
ed, where there was no difficulty, leſt any inſidious 
ſophiſm ſhould lie undiſcovered. WIr perplexed 
every debate by rapidity and confuſion ; LzAarNn- 
ING tired the hearers with endleſs diſtinctions, and 
prolonged the difpute without 3 by 2 
ing that which never was denied. IT, in ho 


not conſidered, and often ſucceeded beyond his own 
expectation, by following the train of a lucky 
thought ; LEARNING would reject every new 


notion, for fear of being intangled in conſequences 
which ſhe could not foreſee, and was often hindered 


ſubduing her opponent, _ 


Bor had prejudices, which in ſome degree hin- 
dered their progreſs towards perfection, and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
Wir, and antiquity of LEARNING, To Wir, all 
that was new, was ſpecious; to LEARNING, what- 
ever was antient, was venerable. WIr however 
ſeldom failed to divert thoſe whom he could not 
convince, and to convince was not often his ambi- 
tion; LEARNING always ſupported her opinion 
with ſo many collateral truths, that, when the cauſe 


was decided againſt her, her arguments were re- 
membred with admiration. | 


NoTHING was more common, on either ſide, 


for a complete conqueſt by the uſe of the weapons 
which had been employed againft them. IT 
would fometimes labour a ſyllogiſm, and LRARN- 
Inc diſtort her features with a jeſt; but they al- 
ways ſuffered by the experiment, and betrayed 


ſelves to confutation or contempt. The ſeri- 


oufneſs of WIr was without dignity, and the mer- 
ment of LEARNING without vivacity. 
92 THEIR 


of ſhining, would venture to produce what he had 


by her caution, from preſſing her advantages, and | 


than to quit their proper characters, and to hope 


loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of Smits 
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TEEIR conteſts by lon continuance, grew at 
laſt important, and the Mp ities broke into parties, 
Wir was taken into protection of the laughter. 


and JESTs, and was often permitted to dance among 
the GRACEs, LEARNING ſtill continued the favou- 
rite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out of her palace, 
without a train of the ſeverer virtues, CHAsTITY, 
'TEMPERANCE, FoORTITUDE, and LaBous, 
, Wir, ing with MALIck, had a ſon named 

SAT YR, Who followed him, carrying a quiver fi- 
led with iſoned arrows, which, where they 
once drew blood, could by no ſkill ever be extract 
ed. Theſe arrows he frequently ſhot at LEarv- 
ING, when ſhe was moſt earneſtly or uſefully em- 
ployed, engaged in abſtruſe inquiries, or giving 
inſtructions to her followers. Minerva, therefore, 
deputed CRITICIsM to her aid, who generally 
broke the point of SaTYR's arrows, turned them WW : 


wi A Ty + +7, + £m #3 wo 
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aſide, or retorted them on himſelf, _ 1 t 
d | I r 
JurirER was at laſt angry, that the peace ofthe. WM f 
heavenly regions ſhould be in per danger of e 


violation, and reſolved to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome * 
antagoniſts to the lower world. Hither therefore ff 
they came, and carried on their antient quarrel! i h 
among mortals, nor was either long without zez- WW © 
lous votaries. Wir, by his gaiety, .captivated the 
young; and LEARNING, by her authority, influ- 
enced the old. Their power quickly appeared by 
very eminent effects, theatres were built for the re- 
ception of Wir, and colleges endowed for the rel 
dence of LEARNING. Each party. endeavoured to 
outvy the other in coſt and magnificence, and u 
propagate an opinion, that it was neceſſary, from 
the firſt entrance into life, to enliſt in one of the 
factions; and that none could hope for the regaid 
of either divinity, who had once entered the tem- 
ple of the rival power, 1 Jo 
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THERE were indeed a claſs of mortals, by whom 
Wir and LEARNING were equally diſregarded : 
Theſe were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches ; among theſe it ſeldom. happened that the 

iety of WIT could raiſe a ſmile, or the eloquence 
of LEARNING procure attention. In revenge of 
this contempt they agreed to incite their followers - 
againſt them; but the forces. that were ſent on 
thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed their truſt ; 
and, in contempt of the orders which they had re- 
ceived, flattered the rich in publick, while they 
ſcorned them in their hearts ; and when, by this 
treachery, they had obtained the favour of Plutus, 
affected to look with an air of ſuperiority on thoſe 
who till remained in the ſervice of WIr and 
LEARNING. 


D1s6USTED with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, 
at the ſame time, petitioned Jupiter for re- admiſſion 
to their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
ſummons, W1T readily ſpread his wings, and ſoar- 
ed aloft, but not being able to ſee far, was be- 
wildered in the pathleſs immenſity of the ethereal 
ſpaces. LEARNING, who knew the way, ſhook 
her pinions; but for want of natural vigour coul 
— take ſhort flights: ſo, after many efforts, they 
both ſunk again to the ground, and learned from 
their mutual diſtreſs, the neceſſity of union. They 
therefore joined their hands, and renewed their flight: 
LEARNING was borne up by the vigour of WIr, 
and WIr guided by the perſpicacity of LEARN- 
ING, They ſoon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, 
and were ſo endeared to each other, that they 
lived afterwards in perpetual concord. WIr per- 
ſuaded LEARNING to converſe with the GRACESG, 
and LEARNING engaged WIT in the ſervice of the 
VikTuss. They were now the favourites of all 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every ban- 
quet by their preſence. 6 ſoon after married, 

3 at 
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at the command of Jupiter, and bad 4 numerous 
progeny of ARTS and SCIENCES. | 
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Nuns. 23. TuzsDAY, June 5, 1750. 


Tres mihi conviee prope difſentire videntur; 
Poſcentur vario multum diverſa palato. Hon. 
Three gueſts I have, diſſenting at my feaſt, 
W each to gratify his taſte 3 
5 With different l Francis, 
＋ HAT every man ſhould regulate his actions 
buy his own conſcience, without any regard 
to the opinions of the reſt of the world, is one of 
the firſt precepts of moral prudence; juſtified not 
only by the ſuffrage of reaſon, which declares that 
none of the gifts of heaven are to lie uſeleſs, but 
by the voice hkewiſe of experience, which will ſoon 
inform us that, if we make the praiſe or blame of 
others the rule of our conduct, we ſhall be diſtrac- 
ted by a boundleſs variety of irreconcileable judg- 
ments, be held in perpetual ſuſpenſe between con- 
trary impulſes, and conſult for ever without deter- 
mination. 2 


— 


I Know not whether, for the ſame reaſon, it is 
not neceflary for an author to place ſome confi- 
dence in his own ſkill, and to ſatisfy himſelf. in 
the knowledge that he has not deviated from the 
eſtabliſhed law of compoſition, without ſubmitting 
his works to frequent examinations before he 

ies them to the publick, or endeavouring to 
re ſucceſs by a ſolicitous conformity to advice 
and criticiſm. * x. 2 


Ir is, indeed, quickly diſeoverable, that conſul- 
tation and compliance can conduce little to the per- 
fection of any literary performance; for whoever 0 
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Jo doubtful of his own abilities as to encourage the 


remarks of others, will find himſelf every day em- 
barraſſed with new difficulties, and will harraſs his 
mind, in vain, with the hopeleſs labour of uniting 
heterogeneous ideas, digeſting independent hints, 
and collecting into» one point the ſeveral rays of 
borrowed light, emitted often with contrary di- 
fections. 


OF all authors, thoſe who retail their labours in 
periodical ſheets would be moſt unhappy, if they 
were much to regard the! cenſures or the admoni- 
tions of their readers; for, as their works are not 
ſent into the world at once, but by ſmall parts in 

dual ſucceſſion, it is always imagined, by thoſe 
who think themſelves qualified to give inſtructions, 
that they may yet redeem their former failings by 
hearkemng to better judges, and ſupply the defici- 
encies of their plan, by the help of the criticiſins 
which.are fo liberally afforded. 


I HAvE had occaſion to obſerve, ſometimes with 
vexation, and ſometimes with merriment, the diffe- 
rent temper with which the ſame man reads a print- 
ed and manuſcript performance. When a book is 
once in the hands of the publick, it is conſidered as: 
e and unalterable; and the reader, if he 

free from perſonal prejudices, takes it up with 
no other intention than of pleafing or inſtructing 
himſelf; he accommodates his mind to the author's 
deſign; and, having no intereſt in refuſing the 
amuſement that is offered him, never interrupts his 
own 22 by ſtudied cavils, or deſtroys his 
ſatisfaction in that which is already well, by an 
anxious enquiry how it might be better; but is 
often contented without pleaſure, and pleaſed with-- 
out perfection. | FR 


Bor if the ſame man be called to conſider the 
merit of a production yet unpubliſhed, he brings an 
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imagination heated with objections to paſſages, 
which he has yet never heard; he invokes all the 
| powers of criticiſm, and ſtores his memory with 

aſte and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners 
and Unities, ſounds which, having been once ut- 
' tered by thoſe that underſtood them, have been ſince 
re-echoed without meaning, and kept up to the 
diſturbance of the world, by a conſtant repercuſſion 
from one coxcomb to another. He conſiders him- 
ſelf as obliged to ſhew, by fome proof of his abi- 
lities, that he is not conſulted to no * and 
therefore watches every opening for objection, and 
looks round for every opportunity to propoſe ſome 
ſpecious alteration. Such o portunities a very ſmall 
egree of ſagacity will enable him to find; for, in 
every work of imagination, the diſpoſition of parts, 
the inſertion of incidents, and uſe of decorations, 
may be varied a thouſand ways with equal proprie- 
iy ; andas in things nearly equal, that will always 
eem beſt to every man which he himſelf produces, 
the critick, whoſe buſineſs is only to propoſe, with- 
out the care of execution, can never want the ſatiſ- 

faction of believing that he has ſuggeſted very im- 

rtant improvements, nor the power of enforcing 
is advice by 2 which as they appear con- 
vincing to himſe 

will preſs obſtinately and importunately, without 
ſuſpicion that he may poſſibly judge too haſtily in 
favour of his own advice, or enquiry whether the 
advantage of the new ſcheme be proportionate to 

the labour. | 


Ir is obſerved, by the younger Pliny, that an 
_ orator ought not ſo much to ſele the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments which his cauſe admits, as to employ all 
which his imagination can afford ; for, in lead 


ing, thoſe reaſons are of moſt value, which will 
moſt affect the judges; and the judges, ſays he, will 
be always moſt touched with that which they had 
before - conceived. Every man wha is called P 
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f, either his kindneſs, or his vanity, . 


boundleſs ocean of 
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ive his opinion of a performance, decides upon 
Ns Fade: principle ; he firſt ſuffers himſelf to form 


expectations, and then 1s. angry at his diſappoint- 


ment. He lets his imagination rove at large, and 
wonders that another, equally unconfined in the 
ibility, takes a different 


* 


courſe. 


Bur, though the rule of — judiciouſly 
laid down, it is not applicable to the writer's cauſe, 
becauſe there always lies an appeal from domeſtick 
criticiſm to a higher judicature, and the publick, 
which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is 
to paſs the laſt ſentence upon literary claims. 


Or the great force of PROG opinions I 
had many proofs, when I firſt entered upon this 
weekly labour. My readers having, from the per- 
formances of my p edeceſſors, eſtabliſhed an idea 
of unconnected eflays, to which = believed all 
future authors under a neceffity of conforming, 
were impatient of the leaſt deviation from their 
ſyſtem, and numerous remonſtrances were accord- 
ingly made by each, as he found his favourite ſub- 
ject omitted or delayed. Some were angry that 
the RAMBLER did not, like the SPECTATOR, in- 
troduce himſelf to the acquaintance of the publick, 
by an account of his own birth and ſtudies, an 
enumeration of his- adventures, and a deſcription of 
his phyſtognomy. Others ſoon began to remark 
that he was a ſolemn, ſerious, dictatorial writer, 
without ſprightlineſs or gaiety, and called out with 
vehemence for mirth and humour. Another admo- 
niſhed him to have a ſpecial eye upon the various 
clubs of this great city, and informed him that much 
of the Spectator's vivacity was laid out upon ſuch 
aſſemblies. He has been cenſured for not imitating 
the politeneſs of his predeceſſors, having hitherto 
* to take the ladies under his protection, 

give them rules ** the juſt oppoſition of co- 


3 lours, 
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lours,. and the proper dimenſions of ruffles. and yin. 
RES. He has been required 8 fix a . 
cular cenſure upon thoſe matrons who play at cards 
with ſpectacles. And another is very much offended 
whenever he meets with a 2 in which 


naked precepts are compriſed, without the imita- 
tion of examples and characters. | 


oY fe | MAKE not the leaſt. queſtion that all theſe mo- 
nitors intend the promotion of my deſign, and the 
inſtruction of my readers; but they do not know, 


or do not reflect that an author has a. rule of choice 


peculiar to himſelf; and ſelects thoſe. ſubject 
which he is beſt qualified to treat, by the coutſe 
of his ſtudies, or the accidents of his life; that 
ſame topicksof amuſement have been already treated 
with too much ſucceſs to invite a competition; an 
that he who endeavours to gain many 85 
muſt try various arts of invitation, eſſay every ave- 
nue = and make frequent changes in his: 
methods of approach. 


TI CANNOT but conſider myſelf amidſt this tu- 
mult. of criticiſm, as a ſhip in a poetical tempeſt, 
impelled at the ſame time by oppoſite winds, and 
daſhed by the waves: from every. quarter, . but held 
upright by the contrariety of the aſſailants, and 


ſecured, in ſome meaſure, by multiplicity, of diſtreſs. 


Had the opinion of my cenſurers been unanimous, 
it might perhaps have overſet my reſolution; but 
ſince I find them at variance with each other, I 
can, without ſcruple, neglect them, and endea- 
vour to gain the fayour of the publick by follow- 
ing the direction of my own reaſon, and indulging 
the ſallies of my an imagination. ys 
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Numnz. 24. SATURDAY, June 9, 1750:- 


Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere. PerSIUS;. 
None, none deſcends into himſelf, - Davpes.. 


M ON G the precepts, or-aphoriſms, admit-- 
A ted by general conſent, and inculcated by 
frequent repetition, there is none more famous 
among the maſters of antient wiſdom, than that 
compendious leflon, T. S. i, Be acquainted with 
thyſelf ; aſcribed by ſome to an oracle, and by 

ers to Chilo of Lacedemon. | 


THis is, indeed, a dictate, which in the whole 
extent of its meaning, may be ſaid to compriſe all 
the ſpeculation requiſite to a moral agent. For 
what more can be neceſſary to the regulation of 
life, than the N of our original, our end, 
our duties, and our relation. to other being??? 


Ir is however very improbable that the firſt au 
thor, whoever he was, intended to be underſtood 
in this unlimited and complicated ſenſe; for of the 
inquiries, which in ſo large an acceptation it would 
ſeem to recommend, ſome are too extenſive for the 
powers of man, and ſome require light from above, 
which. was not yet indulged to the heathen world. 


WE might have had more ſatisfaction concern- 
_ original import. of this celebrated ſentence, 
if hiſtory had informed us, whether it was uttered 
as a general inſtruction to mankind, or as a parti-- 
cular caution to ſome private inquirer ; whether 
it was applied to ſome ſingle occaſion, or laid down: 
as the univerſal rule of lite.. K-49 


Tuxnxx will occur, upon the ſlighteſt conſidera-- 

ton, many poſſible circumſtances, in which this mo+ 

mtion might very properly be inforced.; for. every 
6 G & © error 
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error in human conduct muſt ariſe from ignorance 
in ourſelves, either perpetual or temporary; and 
happen either becauſe we do not know what is beſt 
and fitteſt, or becauſe our knowledge is at the time 
of action not preſent to the mind.. 


WuñauꝛmN a man employs himſelf upon remote and 
unneceſſary ſubjects, and waſtes his life upon queſ- 
tions, which cannot be reſolved, and of which the 
ſolution would conduce very little to the advance- 
ment of happineſs ; he, when he laviſhes his hour 
in calculating the weight of the terraqueous globe, 
or in adjuſting ſucceſſive ſyſtems of worlds beyond 
the reach of the teleſcope ; he may be very pro- 
perly recalled from his excurſions by this precept, 
and reminded that there is a nearer being with 
which it is his duty to be more acquainted ; and 
from which, his attention has hitherto been with- . 
Held by ſtudies, to which he has no other motiye, 


than vanityor curioſity. 


Tx great praiſe of Socrates is, that he drew the 
wits of Greece, by his inſtruction and example, 
from the vain purſuit of natural philoſophy to mo- 
ral inquiries, and turned their thoughts from ſtars 
- and tides, and matter and motion, upon the vari- 
ous modes of virtue, and relations of life. -All his 
lectures were but commentaries upon this ſaying ; 
if we ſuppoſe the knowledge of ourſelves recom- 
mended by Chilo, in oppoſition to other inquiries 
leſs ſuitable to the ſtate of man. OOF EN 


Tux great fault of men of learning is {till, that 
they offend againſt this rule, and appear willing to 
ſtudy any thing rather than themſelves; for which 
| reaſon they are often deſpiſed by thoſe, with whom 
they imagine themſelves above compariſon ; deſpi- 
fed, as uſeleſs to common purpoſes, as unable to 
conduct the moſt trivial affairs, and unqualified to 
perform- thoſe offices by which the concatenation 


of 
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ance of ſociety is preſerved, and mutual tenderneſs. ex- 
and cited and maintained.  - - + + with 
bett 9 | | 32 a 
time GEL1DUs is a man of great penetration, and deep 


reſearches. Having a mind naturally formed for the 
abſtruſer ſciences, he can comprehend intricate com- 
binations without confuſion, and being of a temper 
naturally cool and equal, he is ſeldom interrupted 
by his paſſions in the purſuit of the longeſt cham of 
une ed conſequences. He has, therefore, a long 
time indulged hopes, that the ſolution of ſome pro- 
blems, by which the profeſſors of ſcience have been 
hitherto baffled, is reſerved for his genius and induſ- 

try. He ſpends his time in the higheſt room of his 
houſe, into which none of his family are ſuffered to 
enter ; and when he comes down to his dinner, or 
his reſt, he walks about like a ſtranger that is there - 
only for a day, without any tokens of re or 
tenderneſs. He has totally diveſted himſelf of all 
human ſenſations ; he has neither eye for beauty, 
nor ear for complaint; he neither rejoices at the 
good fortune of his neareſt friend, nor mourns for 
any publick or private calamity. Having once re- 

Ceived a letter, and given it his ſervant to read, he 
was informed, that it was written by his brother, © 
who, being ſhip-wrecked, had fwam naked to land, 
and was deftitute of neceſſaries in a foreign coun- 

try. Naked and deftitute | fays Gelidus, reach 
down the laſt volume of meteorological obſeryati- _ 
ons, extract of an exact account of the wind, and 
note it carefully in the diary of the weather. 


TRE family of Gelidus once broke into his ſtudy, 
to ſhew him that a town at a ſmall diſtance was on 
fire, and in a few moments a ſervant came up to tell 
him, that the flame had caught ſo many houſes on 
both fides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and b to think of rather eſcaping with their 
lives, thas ſaving their dwellings. What you tell 
e \ me, 
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me, ſays Gelidus, is v robable, for fire natu- 
rally 25 in a circle. ieee, 5 


Tus lives this great philoſopher, inſenſible to 
every ſpectacle of diſtreſs, and unmoved by the 
loudeſt call of ſocial nature, for want of conſidering 
that men are deſigned for the ſuecour and comfort 
of each other; that, though there are hours Which 
may be laudably 1 gas knowledge not imme- 
diately uſeful, yet the firſt attention is % to practi- 
cal virtue ; and that he may be juſtly driven out 
from the commerce of mankind, who has fo far ab» 
tracted himſelf from the ſpecies, as to e nei- 
ther of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglects 
the endearments of his wife, and the careſſes of his 
children, to count the drops of rain, note the 
changes of the wind, and calculate the eclipſes of 

the moons of Jupiter. 


IsRAbI reſerve to. ſome future paper the religi- 
ous and important meaning of this epitome of wiſ- 
dom, and only remark, that it may be applied to 
the gay and light, as well as to the grave and 
folemn parts of life; and that not only the philo- 
ſopher may forfeit his pretences to real learning, 
but the wit, and the beauty, may miſcarry in their 
ſchemes, by the want of this univerſal requiſite, 
the knowledge of themſelves. 


Ir is. ſurely for no other reaſon, that we ſee ſuch 
numbers reſolutely ſtruggling againſt nature, and 
contending for that which they never can attain, en- 
deavouring to unite contradictions, and determined 
to 2 Bev wha op — with 2 other.; 
that -] rs affect dreſs, gaiety, an | 
and mathematicians labour to 3 that ba ſol- 
dier teazes his acquaintance with queſtions in theo- 
Iogy, and the academick hopes to divert the ladies 
by a recital of his gallantries. That abſurdity, of, 
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endeavour. to rival. 
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ride could proceed only from ignorance of them- 
elves, by which Garth attempted criticiſm, and 


Congreve waved his title to dramatick reputation, 
and Jefired to be conſidered only as a gentleman. 


n 46 * _ extenſive _ 
ledge, has a clouded aſpect, and ungracious form; 
＋ has been his ambition, from is firſt entrance 

into life, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by particularities in 
his dreſs, to outvie beaus in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremoſt. in the faſhion. 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance,that 
attention, which would always have produced eſ- 
teem had it been fixed upon his mind; and though 
his virtues, and abilities, have preſerved him from 


the contempt. which he has ſo diligently ſolici-- 


ted, he has, at leaſt, raiſed one impediment to 
his reputation; ſince all can judge of his dreſs, 
but few of his underſtanding ;. many who diſ- 
cern that he is a fop, are unwilling to. believe that 
he can be wile. | 


THERE is one inſtance in which the ladies are 
articularly unwilling to obſerve the rule of Chilo. 
ey are deſirous to hide from themſelves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeavour too. frequently to ſup- 
ply the ſprightlineſs and bloom of youth by artificial 
eauty,. and forced vivacity. They hope to inflame 


the heart by glances which have loſt their fire, ar 


melt it by languour which is no longer delicate; they 
play over the airs which pleaſed at a time when they 


were expected only to pleaſe, and forget that airs 


ought in time to give place to virtues. They con- 
tinue to trifle, becauſe they could once trifle a- 
* till thoſe who ſhared their early pleaſures 
are withdrawn, to more ſerious engagements ; and 
are ſcarcely awakened from their dream of perp 

tual youth, but by the ſcorn of thoſe whom 


Nux. 
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 Poſſunt quia poſſe widentur, Vixen, 
For they can conquer who believe they can. Darvey, 


"HERE are ſome vices and errors which 
7 though often fatal to thoſe in whom they are 
found, have yet, by the univerſal confent of man- 
kind, been conſidered as entitled to ſome degree of 
reſpect, or have, at leaſt, been exempted from con- 
temptuous infamy, and condemned by the ſevereſt 
moraliſts with pity rather than deteſtation. 
A CONSTANT and invariable example of this ge- 
-neral partiality will be found in the different regard 
which has always been ſhown to raſhneſs and cow- 
ardice, two vices, of which, though they may be 
- Eonceived equally diſtant from the middle point, 
where true fortitude is placed, and may - ally in- 
jure any. publick or private intereſt, yet the one js 
never mentioned without ſome kind of veneration, 
and the other always conſidered as a topick of un- 
limited and heentious cenſure, on which all the 
virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 


TRE fame diſtinction is made, by the common 
ſuffrage, between profuſion and avarice, and, per- 
haps, between many other oppoſite vices ; and, as 
T have found reaſon to pay great regard to the voice 
of the 'people, in cafes where knowledge has been 
forced upon them by experience, without long de- 
ductions or deep reſearches, I am inclined to believe 
that this diſtribution of reſpect, is hot without ſome 
agreement with the nature of things; and that in 

e faults, which are thus inveſted with extraordi- 
"nary privileges, there are generally ſome latent 
principles of merit, ſome poſſibilities of future vir- 
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tue, which may, by degrees, break from obſtruction, 
and by time and opportunity be brought into act. 


Ir may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
eaſy to take away ſuperfluities- than to ſupply de- 
fe&s ; and, therefore, he that is culpable, becauſe 
be has paſſed the middle point of virtue, is always 
accounted a fairer object of hope, than he who fails 
by falling ſhort. The one has all that perfection re- 
quires, and more, but the exceſs may be eaſily: re- 
trenched ; the other wants the qualities requiſite 
to excellence, and who can tell how he ſhall ob- 
tain them ? We are certain that the horſe ma 


be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whoſe 


fault is that he leaves them behind. We know that- 
a few ſtrokes af the axe will lop-a cedar ; but what 
arts of cultivation can elevate a ſhrub?  * 5 


To walk with cireumſpection and fleadinels in 


the right path, at an equal diſtance between the ex- 
tremes of errour, ought to be the conſtant endeavour 


of every reaſonable being; nor can I think thoſe 


teachers of moral wiſdom much to be honoured as 
benefactors to mankind, who are always enlarging 


upon the difficulty of our duties, and providing ra- 


ther excuſes for vice, than incentives to virtue. 
Bur, ſince to moſt it will happen often, and to 


all ſometimes, that there will be a deviation towards . 


one {ide or the other, we ought always to employ 
our vigilanee, with moſt attention, on that enemy; 
from which there is the greateſt danger, and to 
ſtray, if we muſt ftray, towards thoſe parts from 
whence we may quickly and eaſily return. | 


Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in different 


degrees, I have often had occaſion to conſider the 


contrary effects of preſumption and 2 
of heady confidence, which promiſes vi wi 
_ out 


—- 
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out conteſt, and heartleſs uſillanimity, which 

ſhrinks back from the thought of great undertakings, 
 confounds difficulty with impoſſibility, and con- 


ſiders all advancement towards any new attainment 
as irreverſibly prohibited. 15-9 | 


PRESUMPTION will be eaſily corrected. Every 
experiment will teach caution, and miſcarriages will 
hourly ſhew, that attempts are not always rewarded 
with ſucceſs. The moſt precipitate ardour will, in 
time, be taught the neceſſity of methodical gradati- - 
on, and preparatory meaſures ; and the molt daring 
confidence be convinced that neither merit, nor abi- 
lities, can command events. . | 


Ir is the advantage of vehemence and activity, 
that they are always haſtening to:their own refor- 
mation; becauſe they incite us. to try whether our 
expectations are well grounded, and therefore detect 
the deceits which they are apt to occaſion. But ti- 
midity is a diſeaſe of the mind more obſtinate and fa- 
tal; for a man once perſuaded, that any impediment 
is inſuperable, has given it, with reſpect to himſelf, 
that ſtrength and weight which it had not before. 
He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour and perſeverance, 
when he has no hope of gaining the victory; and 
ſince he never will try his ſtrength, can never diſ- 
cover the unreaſonableneſs of his fears. 


THERE is often to be found in men devoted to 
literature, a kind of intellectual cowardice, which 
whoever converſes much among them, may obſerve 
frequently to depreſs the alacrity of enterpriſe, and, 
by conſequence, to retard the improvement of ſci- 
ence. They have annexed to every ſpecies of know- 
ledge ſome chimerical character of terror and inhi- 
bition, which they tranſmit, without much reffexion, 
from one to another; they firſt fright themſelves, 
and then propagate the panick to their ſcholars and 
acquaintance. One ſtudy isinconſiſtent with alively 
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imagination, another with a ſolid judgment; one is 
improper in the early parts of life, another requires 
ſo much time, that it is not to be attempted at an 
advanced age; one is dry and contracts the ſenti- 
ments, another is diffuſe and ovetburdens the me- 
mory; one is inſufferable to taſte and delicacy, and 
another wears out life in the ſtudy of words, and is 
uſeleſs to a wiſe man, who deſires only the know - 
ledge of things. 


Bur of all the bugbears by which the [nfantes 
barbati, boys both young and old, have been hi- 
therto frighted from digrefling into new tracts of 
learning, none has been more miſchievouſly effica- 
cious than an opinion that every kind of knowledge 
requires a peculiar genius, or mental conſtitution, 
framed for the reception of ſome 1deas, and the ex- 
cluſion of others; and that to him whoſe genius is 
not adapted to the ſtudy which he proſecutes, all 
labour ſhall be vain and fruitleſs, vain as an endea- 
your to mingle oil and water, or, in the language of 
chemiſtry, to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous 
principles. 


THrts opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpe& to have 
been propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It 
is natural for thoſe who have raiſed a reputation by 
any ſcience, to exalt themſelves as endowed 
heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by an 
extraordinary deſignation for their profeſſion ; and 
to fright competitors away by repreſenting the dif- 
hculties with which they muſt contend, and the 
neceſſity of qualities which are ſuppoſed to be not 

enerally conferred, and which no man can know, 
ut by experience, whether he enjoys. 


To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly an- 
ſwered, that ſince a genius, whatever it be, is like 
fire in the flint, only ta be produced by _—_ 
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With a proper ſubject, it is the buſineſs of every 

man to try whether his faculties may not happil 

co-operate with his deſires ; and ſince. they whoſe 

proficiency he admires, knew their own force only 
| — the event, he needs but eNgage in'the ſame un- 

dertaking, with equal ſpirit, may reaſonably. 
hope for equal ſucceſs. 


THERE is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, 
given by thoſe who profeſs to ſhew the way to the 
mmit of knowledge, of equal 07 gpm 1 to depreſs 
the mind with falſe diſtruſt of itſelf, and weaken it 
by needleſs ſolicitude and dejection. When a ſcho- 
lar whom they defire to animate, conſults them at 
his entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it is common to 
make flattering repreſentations of its pleaſantneſs 
and facility. Thus they generally attain. one of 
two ends almoſt equally defirable ; they either in- 
cite his induſtry by elevating his hopes, or produce 
a high opinion of their own abilities, ſince they are 
— A gue relate only what they have found, and 
to have proceeded with no leſs eaſe than they pro- 
miſe to their followers. 


ITE ſtudent, inflamed by this encouragement, 
ſets forward in the new path, and proceeds a few 
ſteps with great alacrity, but he ſoon finds aſperities 
and intricacies-of which he has not been forewarned, 
and imagining that none ever were ſo entangled or 
N ore him, ſinks ſuddenly into deſpair, and 
deſiſts as from an expedition in which fate pers 
him. Thus his terrours are multiplied by his * 
and he is defeated without reſiſtance, becauſe he 

no expectation of an enemy r 


Or theſe treacherous inſtructors, the one deſtroys 
induſtry, by declaring that ind is vain, the other 
by repreſenting it as needleſs ; the one cuts away 


the root of hope, the other raiſes it only to N 
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ed. The one confines his pupil to the 2 


telling him that his wreck is certain, the other Kee 


FaLsE hopes and falſe terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who propoſes to grow emi- 
nent by learning, ſhould carry in his mind, at once 
the difficulty of excellence, and the force of induſ- 
try; and remember that fame is not conferred but 
as the recompence of labour, and that labour, vigo- 
rouſly continued, has not often failed of its reward. 
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Incentes dominos, et clare nomina fame, 
Iiluftrique graves nobilitate domos 
Dewnta, et langt cautus fuge ; contrahe vela, | 
Et te littoribus cymba propinqua vehat, SENECA, 
Each mighty lord, biz with a s name, 
And each high houſe of fortune and of fame, 
With caution fly; contract thy ample fails, 
And near the ſhore improve the gentle galee. | 
| LPHINSTON, 


Mr. RAMBLER, _ 2 
T is uſual. for men, engaged in the ſame purſuits, 
to be inquiſitive after the conduct and fortune of 
each other; and, therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be 
unpleaſing to you, to read an account of the vari- 
ous changes which have happened in part of a life 
devoted to literature. My narrative will not ex- 
hibit any great variety of events, or extraordin 
revolutions ; but may, perhaps, be not lefs uſefu 
becauſe I ſhall relate nothing which is not likely to 
happen to a thouſand others. | 


I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and left 
by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care 
an uncle. He having no children, always treated 


me as his ſon, and finding in me thoſe qualities 
which 
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'which old men eaſily diſcover in {pright! children, 
when they happen to love them, declared that a ge. 
nius like mine ſhould neverbe loſt for want of cyl. 
tivation. He therefore placed me, for the uſual 
time, at a great ſchool, and then ſent me to the uni- 
verſity, with a larger allowance than my own patri- 
mony would have afforded, that I might not keey 
mean company, but learn to become my dignity 
when I ſhould be made lord chancellor, which he 
often lamented, that the increaſe of his infirmitics 
was very likely to preclude him from ſeeing. 


Tunis exuberance of money diſplayed itſelf ingay- 
ety of appearance, and wantonneſs of expence, and 
introduced me to the acquaintance of thoſe whom 
the ſame ſuperfluity of fortune betrayed to the ſame 
licence and oftentation : young heirs, who. pleaſed 
themſelves with a remark very frequent in their 
mouths, that though they were ſent by their fa- 
thers to the univerſity, they were not under the 
neceſſity of living by their learning. 


AMONG men of this claſs I eaſily obtained the re- 
putation of a great genius, and was perſuaded that, 
with ſuch livelineſs of imagination, and delicacy of 
ſentiment, I ſhould never be able to ſubmit to the 
drudgery of the law. I therefore gave myſelf wholly 
to the more airy and elegant parts of learning, and 
was often ſo much elated with my ſuperiority to the 
youths with whom I converſed, that I began to liſ- 
ten, with great attention, to thoſe that recommended 
to me a wider and more conſpicuous theatre; and 
was particularly touched with an obſervation, made 
by one of my friends; That it was not by lingering 

in the univerſity, that Prior becan.e am or, or 
Addiſom ſecretary of ſtate. ; 


Tus defire was hourly increaſed by the ſolicita- 
tion of my companions, who removing one by one 
to London, as the caprice of their relations allow 
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them, or the legal diſmiſſion from the hands of their 
guardians put it in their power, never failed to ſend 
an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 
world, and to remonſtrate how much was loſt by 
every hour's continuance in a place of retirement 


and conſtraint. 


My uncle in the mean time 1 harraſſed 
me with monitory letters, which I ſometimes ne- 
glected to open for a week after I received them, and 
generally read in a tavern with ſuch comments as 
might ſhew how much I was ſuperior to inſtruction 
or advice, I could not but wonder, how a man con- 
fined to the country, and unacquainted with the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of things, ſhould imagine himſelf quali- 
fed to inſtruct a riſing genius, born to give laws to 
the age, refine its taſte, and multiply its pleaſures. 


Tu poſtman, however, ſtill continued to brin 
me new remonſtrances; for my uncle was very little 
depreſſed by the ridicule and reproach which he ne- 
ver heard. But men of parts have quick reſent- 
ments; it wasimpoſlible to bear his uſurpations for 
ever; and I reſolved, once for all, to make him an 
example to thoſe who imagine themſelves wiſe be- 
cauſe they are old, and to teach young men, Who 
are too tame under repreſentation, in what manner 
grey-bearded infolence ought to be treated. I 
therefore one evening took my pen in hang, and af- 
ter having animated myſelf with. a catch, wrote a 
general anſwer to all his precepts, with fuch viva- 
city of turn, ſuch elegance of irony, and ſuch 
aſperity of ſarcaſm, that I comyulid a large com- 
pany with univerſal laughter, diſturbed the neigh- 

urhood with vociferations of applauſe, and. hve 
days afterwards was anſwered, that I muſt be con- 
tent to live upon my own eſtate. 


Turs contraction of my income gave me no di- 
bance, for a genius like mine was out of the 
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every evening, I found the waiters remitted their 
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reach of want. I had friends that would be proud 
to open their purſes at my call, and proſpects of ſuch 
advancement as would foon reconcile my uncle, 


| whom, upon mature deliberation, I reſolved. to re- 
_ ceive into favour, without inſiſting on 2 | 


acknow- 
ledgment of his offence, when the ſplendour of m 
condition ſhould induce him to wiſh for my counte- 
nance. I therefore went up to London, before! 
had ſhewn the alteration of my condition, by any a- 
batement of my way of living, and was receiy 
all my academical acquaintance with triumph and 


congratulation. I was immediately introduced a- 


mong the wits and men of ſpirit; and in a ſhort 
time, had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholar's gravity, 


and obtained the reputation of a pretty fellow, 


You will eaſily believe that I had no great know- 
lege of the world ; yet I had been hindered, by the 


general diſmclination every man feels to confeſs po- | 


Yer from telling to any one the reſolution of my 
uncle, and for ſome time ſubſiſted upon the ſtock of 
money which I had brought with me, and contri- 
buted my ſhare as before to all our entertainments, 
But my pocket was ſoon _— and I was obliged 

ſum. This was a fa- 
vour, which we had often reciprocally received 


from one another ; they ſuppoſed my wants only 
accidental, and therefore willingly ſupplied them. 
In a ſhort time, I found a necefhty of aſking again, 


and was again treated with the ſame N but 
the third time they began to wonder what that old 
rogue my uncle could mean by ſending a gentle- 


man to town without money; and when they gave 


me what I aſked for, adviſed me to ſtipulate for 
more regular remittances. A : 


Tuts ſomewhat diſturbed my dream of conſtant 


affluence, but I was three days after completely 
awaked ; for .entering the tavern, where we met 


com» 


— 


i. 
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complaiſance, and, inſtead of contending to light 
me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait for ſome minutes 
by the bar. When came to my company I found 
them unuſually grave and formal, and one of them 
took à hint to turn the converſation upon the miſ- 
conduct of young men, and enlarged upon the folly 
of frequenting the company of men of fortune, with- - 
out being able to ſupport the expence, an obſerva- 
tion which the reſt contributed either to enforce by 
repetition, or to illuſtrate by examples. Only one of 
them tried to divert the diſcourſe, and endeavoured 
to direct. my attention to remote queſtions, and 
common topicks. bs "hag 4-2: 

A MAN guilty of poverty eaſily believes himſelf 
ſuſpected. I went, however, next morning to break-- , 

with him who a E ignorant of the drift of 

the converſation, * y a ſeries of enquiries, draw- + 
ing ſtill nearer to the point, prevailed on him, not, 
a s, much againſt his will, to inform me, that 

. Daſh, whoſe father was a e ge near 
ttt my native place, had, the morning before, receiv- 
nts, ed an account of my uncle's reſentment, and com 
ged WF municated his intelligence with the utmoſt induſtry. 


| fa- of groveling inſolence. 


ved 5 Pars”: . I, 
on Ir was now no longer practicable to conſort with - 
EM. my former friends, unleſs I would be content to be 
s uſed as an inferior gueſt, who was to pay for his 


wine by mirth and flattery; a character, which, if 

old could not eſcape it, I reſolved to endure only 

among thoſe who had never known me in the pride 

gave of plenty. I changed my lodgings, and frequent- 

- for ed the coffee-houſes in a different region of the — 

oon; where I was very quickly diſtinguiſhed by 

hs ſeveral young gentlemen of high birth, and large 
eſtates, and began again to amuſe, my imagination 

with hopes of preferment, though not quite ſo con- 

— idently. as when I had leſs experience. | 
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viour, I, 
on. As the ſolicitude to pleaſe increaſed, the 


clouded with di 
reſt and wiſh to ſhine. 


who expects happineſs without freedom. 
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The firſt great conqueſt which this new ſcene en- 
abled me to gain over myſelf was, when I ſub- 
mitted to confeſs to a „who invited me to an 


expenſive diverſion, that my revenues were not 
| e to ſuch golden pleaſures; they would not 


er me, however, to ſtay behind, and with great 


reluctance I yielded to be treated. I took that op- 


portunity of recommending myſelf to ſome office, 
or employment, which they unanimouſly promiſed 
to procure me by their joint intereſt. 


I HAD now entered into a ſtate of dependence, | 
and had hopes, or fears, from almoſt every man 


TIT faw. If it be unhappy to have one patron; what 


is his miſery who has many? I was obliged to com- 
ply with a thouſand caprices, to concur in a thou- 
ſand follies, and to countenance a thouſand errors, 
I-endured innumerable mortifications, if not from 
cruelty, at leaſt from negligence, which will creep 
in upon the kindeſt and moſt delicate minds, when 
converſe without the mutal awe of equal con- 
dition. I found 'the ſpirit and vigour of liberty 
every moment ſinking in me, and a ſervile fear of 
diſpleaſing, ſtealing by degrees upon all my beha- 
ij no word, or look, or action, was my 


wer of pleaſing grew leſs, and I was always 
te fidence where it was moſt my inte- 


My patrons, conſidering me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore, not the charge of any 
particular perſon, made no fcruple of neglecting any 


opportunity of promoting me, which every one 


thought more properly the buſineſs of another. An 
account of my expectations and er 
and the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of my life, I ſhall 
ive you in my following letter, which will be, | 
pe, of uſe to ſhew how ill he forms his ſchemes, 


Ian, &c. 
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Nuns. 27. TUESDAY: June 19, 1750. wy 


Libertate caret.— 8 
So he, who poverty with horror r 
Who dels his freedom in exchange for gold, . 
(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply Wc... 
Shall make eternal ſervitude his fate 

And feel a haughty maſter's galling weight. 


S 7 ASA 7 7 


FzAancis, 
* . RAMBLER, I 
lat 8 it is natural for every man to think himſelf 
N- of importance, your knowledge of the world 
u- vill incline you to forgive me, if 1 imagine 8 a 
5 curioſity ſo much excited by the former part of my 


ration, as to make you deſire that I fhould pro- ' 
eed without any unneceſſary arts of connection. 2 | : 
ſhall, therefore, not keep you longer in ſuch fu 

pence, as, perhaps, my performance may not com- 


denſate. o 9 þ ” 1 4 % . 43'S i , . — 4, — 9 1 


Is the gay company with which I was now unit- 


found thoſe allurements and delights, Which 
the e friendſhip of young men always affords ; there 


725 that openneſs which naturally produced confi- 1 
lence, that affability which, in ſome meaſure, ſoften- 
dependence, and that ardour of profeſſion Which 7 
neited hope. When our hearts were dilated with 
eriment, promiſes were poured out with-unlimit- . - - 
d profuſion, and life and fortune were but a ſcanty... 
xrice to friendſhip ;. but when the hour came, 
it which any effort was to be made, I had gene- 
* vexation to find that my intereſt weighed 
thing againſt the ſlighteſt amuſement, - and that 
"ery petty avocation was found a ſufficient, plea for . 
ntinuing me in uncertainty and want. Their 
neſs was, indeed, ſincere; when they dib 
H 2 they 


* 
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they had no intention to deceive, but the ſame ju- 
venile warmth which kindled their benevolence, 
gave force in the ſame proportion to every other 
paſſion, and I was forgotten as ſoon as any new 
pleaſure ſeized on their attention. ? 
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VAGARI0 told me — that all my per- 
plexities ſhould' be ſoon at an end, and 7078 tal 
from that inſtant, to throw upon him all care of 
my fortune, for à poſt of conſiderable value was 
that day become vacant, and he knew his intereſt 
ſufficient to procure it in the R— He deſired 
me to call on him early, that he might be dreſſed 
ſoon eno to wait on the miniſter before any 
other application ſhould be made. I came as he 
appointed, with all the flame of gratitude, and was 
told by his ſervant, that having found at his lodg- 
ings, when he came home, an acquaintance who 
was going to travel, he had been perſuaded to ac- 
company him to er, and that they had taken 
poſt-horſes two hours before day. _ | 


r 


» 
a 4 — 


I vas once very near to preferment, by the kind- 
neſs of Charinus, who, at my a went to be 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill wit 

eat reputation, and in which I ſhould have many 
opportunities of promoting his intereſt. in return; 
and he pleaſed himſelf with imagining the mutual 
benefits that we ſhould confer, and the advances 
that we ſhould make by our united ſtrength. Away 
therefore he went, equally warm with friendſhip 
and ambition, and left me to prepare r 
ments againſt his return. At length he came back, 
and told me that he had met in his wa . 
going to breakfaſt in the country, that the ladies 
importuned him too much to be refuſed, and that | 
having paſſed the morning with them, he was come 
back do dreſs himſelf for a ball, to which he vas 
invited for the evening. Ws 
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I HAVE ſuffered feveral diſappointments from tay- 
lors and es, bpm who by neglecting to per- 
form their work witheld my patrons from court; 


and once failed of an eſtabliſhment for life by the 


delay of a fervant, ſent to a neighbouring ſhop to 
repleniſh a ſnuff-box. © _ 2 ie 


Ar laſt I thought my ſolicitude at an end, for an 
office fell into the gift of Hippodamusꝰs father, who 
being then in the — could not very 23 
fill it, and whoſe fondneis would not have ſuffered 
him to refuſe his fon a leſs reaſonable requeſt, ' Hip- 
podamus therefore ſet forward with great expedi- 
tion, and I expected every hour an account of his 
ſucceſs. - A long time I waited without any intelli- 

nce, but at laſt received a letter from Newmarket, 

which I was informed, that the races were be- 
gun, and I knew the vehemence of his paſſions too 
well to imagine that he could refuſe himſelf his fa- 


vourite amuſement. 


* 


Vov will not wonder that I was at laſt __ 
of the patronage of young men, eſpecially as 
found them not generally to promiſe much greater 
hdelity as they advanced in life; for I obſerved that 
what they gained in ſteadineſs they loſt in benevo- 
lence, 'and grew colder- to my intereſt as they be- 
came more diligent to promote their own. I was 
convinced that their liberality was only profuſeneſs, 
that, as chance directed, they were equally gene- 
rous to vice and virtue, that they were warm but 
becauſe they were thoughtleſs, and counted the ſup- 
— of a friend only amongſt other gratifications of 
on. e 8 1 A Ni 


My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with 
men whoſe reputation was eftabliſhed, whoſe high: 
ſtations enabled them to prefer me, and whoſe age 
exempted them from ſudden changes of inclina- 
tion. J was conſidered as a man of parts, and 

H 3 there- 
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therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the table of Hi. 
larius, the celebrated orator renowned ſor 
the extent of his knowledge, the elegance of hi; 
on, and the acuteneſs of hi wa 8 
..ceived me with. an arance of great ſatisfaction 
| produced to me ll is Blende, _ directed to me 
that part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endea- 
voured to diſplay his imagination. I had nos 
learned my own intereſt enough to ſupply him op- 
portunities for ſmart remarks and gay fallies, which 
I never failed to echo and N Thus I was 
gaining every hour on his affections, till unfortu- 
nately, when the aſſembly was more ſplendid than 
uſual, his defire of admiration , prompted him to 
. turn his raillery upon me. I bore it for ſome time 
with great ſubmiſſion, and ſucceſs encouraged him 
to redouble his mtc at laſt my vanity prevailed 
oer my prudence, I retorted his irony with ſuch 
ſpirit, that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, was 
iſconcerted, and ſoon found means of convincin 
me that his purpoſe was not to encourage a rival, 
but to foſter a paraſite. I 553.7 


-. Twas then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, 

a nobleman. eminent for judgment and criticiſm. 
He had contributed to my reputation, by the praiſes 
vhich he had often —— iwon my writings, in 
which he owned that there were proofs. of a ge- 
nius that might riſe to high degrees of excellence, 
when time, or information, reduced its exube- 
rance. He therefore required me to conſult him 
before the publication of any new performance, 
and commonly propoſed innumerable alterations, 
without ſufficient attention to the general deſign, 

or regard to my form of ſtyle, and mode of ima- 

- gination.. But theſe corrections he never. failed to 
reſs as indiſpenſably neceſſary, and thought the 

leaſt delay of compliance an act of rebellion. The 
pride of an author made this treatment inſufferable, 
and I thought any tyranny eaſier to be born . 


received by me without the pangs of n 
ar 


repentancge. 
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that which took from me the uſe of my underſtand- 


ing. | 


My next patron was Lutyrhes the ſtateſman, who 
was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and ſeemed 
to have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. 
I found his favour more permanent than that of 
the others, for there was a'certain price at which 
it might be bought ; he allowed nothing to hu- 
mour, or to affection, but was always ready to pay 
liberally for the ſervice that he required. His de- 
mands were, indeed, very often ſuch as virtue could 
not eaſily conſent to gratify; but virtue is not to 
be conſulted when men are to raiſe their fortunes 
by the favour of the great. His meaſures were cen- 
ſured; I wrote in his defence, and was recompen- 
fed with a place, of which the profits were never 
that they were the reward of wickedneſs, a rew 
which nothing but that neceſſity, which the con- 
ary as my little eſtate in theſe wild purſuits ' 
had ought upon me, hindered me from throwing 
back in the face of my corruptor. ' | 


Ar this time my uncle died without a will, and 
I became heir to a ſmall fortune. I had reſolution 
to throw off the ſplendour which reproached me to 
myſelf, and retire to an humbler ſtate, in which I 
am now endeavouring to recover the dignity of vir- 
tue, and hope to make ſome reparation for my 
crime and follies, by informing others, who may 
be led after the ſame pageants, that they are about 
to engage in a courſe of life, in which they. are to 
purchaſe, by a thouſand miſeries, the privilege of 


I am, He. 
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Ii mors gravis incubat, 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur fibi. SITY SENECA, 
| To him, alas, to him, I fear, 

be face of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flatt'ring his ſenſeleſs pride, 
By being known to all the world beſide, 1 
Does not himſelf, when he is dying know, 


Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go, CowLey, 


men are hourly betrayed by a miſtaken opinion 


| 1 HAVE ſhewn, in a late eſſay, to what errors 
f 


of their own powers, and a negligent inſpection of 
their own character. But 8 th 


| en confined my 
obſervations to common occurrences, and familiar 
ſcenes, I think it ar to enquire how far a nearer 


acquaintance with ourſelves is neceſſary to our pre- 
ſervation from crimes as well as follies, and how 


much the attentive ſtudy of our own minds may 


Contribute to ſecure to us the approbation of that 
being, to whom we are accountable for our thoughts 
and our actions, and whoſe favour muſt finally con- 
ſtitute our total happineſs. l 2 


Ir it be teaſdnable to eſtimade the Minen 0 


| an en by frequent miſcarriages, it may juſt- 
1y 


concluded that it is not eafy for a man to know 
Himſelf; for whereſoever we turn our view, we ſhall 
find almoſt all with whom we converſe ſo nearly 2 
to judge of their ſentiments, indulging more fa- 


vourable conceptions of their own virtue than they 


have been able to impreſs upon others, and eongra- 
tulating themſelves upon degrees of excellence, 
which their fondeſt admirers cannot allow them to 


have attained, 


THrost 


— 
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THosE repreſentations of imaginary virtue are 
generally conſidered as arts of hypocrily, and as 
inares laid for confidence and 1 ut I be- 
lieve the ſuſpicion often unjuſt; thoſe WhO thus 
propagate their own reputation, only extend: the 
fraud by which they have been themſelves deceiv- 
ed; for this failing is incident to- numbers, who 
ſeem to live without deſigns, competitions, or pur- 
ſuits; it appears on — — which promiſe no ac- 
ceſſion of honour or of profit, and to perſons from 
whom very little is to be hoped or feared. It is, 
indeed, not eaſy to tell how far we may be blinded 
by the love of ourſelves, when we reflect how much 
a ſecondary paſſion can cloud: our judgment, and 
how few faults a man, in the firſt raptures of love, 
2 diſcover in the perſon or conduct of his mi- 

8. \ ri * A T | 


To hy open all the ſources from which error 
flows in upon him who 3 his own cha- 
rafter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart, than, perhaps, the moſt acute and 
laborious obſervers have acquired. And, ſince falſe- 
hood may be diverſified without end, it is not un- 
likely that every man admits an impoſture in ſome 
reſpect peculiar to himſelf, as his views have been 
accidentally directed, or his ideas particularly com- 
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bined. 


SOME fallacies, however, there are, more. fre- 
quently inſidious, which it may, perhaps, not be 
uſeleſs to detect, becauſe though they are groſs 
they may be fatal, and becauſe. nothing but atten- 
tion is neceſſary to defeat them. 6. 


Ox ſophiſm by which men perſuade themſelves 
that they have thoſe virtues. which they really 
want, is formed by the ſubſtitution of ſingle acts for 
habits. A miſer who once relieved a friend from the 
danger of a priſon, * his imagination to wy ; 
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for ever upon his on heroick generoſity ; hè yields 
Bis Keats to indignation at thoſe who are bling 
to merit, or inſenſible to miſery, and who can 
pleaſe themſelves with the enjoyment of that wealth, 
which they never permit others to partake. ” From 
any cenſures of the world, or reproaches of his 
conſcience, he has an appeal to action and to 
knowledge; and though his whole life is a-courſe 
of rapacity and avarice, he concludes himſelf to be 
tender and liberal, becauſe he has once performed 
an act of liberality and tenderneſs, oo 


As a glaſs which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach cf one end to the eye, leſſens them by the 


Eppncafion of the other, ſo vices are extenuated by 
a 


e inverſion of that fallacy, by which virtues are 
ugmented, Thoſe faults which we cannot con- 
eal from our own notice, are conſidered, however 

frequent, not as habitual corruptions, or ſettled 
practices, but as caſual failures, and fingle lapſes. 
| 5 man who has, from year to year, ſet his coun- 
try to ſale, either for the — — of his ambi- 
tion or reſentment, confeſſes that the heat of party 
now and then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to mea- 

fares that cannot be ſeriouſly defended. He that 

-- fpends his days and nights in riot and debauchery, 

_ owns that hig paſſions oftentimes overpower his re- 
ſolution. But each comforts himſelf that his faults 
are not "without precedent, for the beſt and the 
wiſeſt men have given way to the violence of ſud- 


den temptations. 


Turxx are men who always confound the praiſe 

of goodneſs with the practice, and Who believe 

© themſelves mild and moderate, charitable and faith- 
ful, becauſe they have exerted their eloquence in 
commendation of mfldnefs, fidelity, and other vir- 
tues. This is an error almoſt univerſal among thoſe 

- that converſe much with dependents, with ſuch 
whoſe fear or intereſt diſpoſes them to a ſeeming 

Cs reve- 
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reverence for any declamation, however enthuſi- 
aſtick; and ſubmiſſion to any boaſt, however arro- 
gant. Having none to recall their attention to 
their lives, they rate themſelves by the goodneſs of 
their opinions, and forget how much more eaſily 
men may ſhew their virtue in their talk than in 1 their | 


actions. 


5 25 4 


Tur tribe is + Likewiſe \ numerous oe thoſe 
who regulate their lives, not by the ſtandard of re- 
ligion; but the meaſure of other men's virtue; who 
lull their own remorſe with the remembrance of 
crimes more atrocious than their own, and ſeem to 
believe that they are not bad while another can be 
found worle. 


Fox tle ing theſe aid "healing other gecelts, 
many clap ents have been propoſed. Some have 
recommended the frequent oaktatiba of a wiſe 
—_ admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 
—— But rode be pears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general os : for im order to ſecure the 
virtue of one, reſup} oſes more virtue in two 
than will ge Wall Bt d. In the firſt, ſuch a 
deſire of Necdtude 10d amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accufation from the mouth of 
him whom he eſteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not diſcovered; 
and in the ſecond ſuch zeal and honeſty, as will 
make him content for his friend's advantage to we. 


4 his Kindneſs. - 


A LoNG lie ma ds paſſed without adit 2 


friend in whoſe un erſtanding and virtue we can 


equally confide, and whoſe N we can value at 
once for its juſtneſs and ſincerity. A weak man, 
however honeſt, is not qualified to judge. A man 
of the world, however 3 is not fit to 
counſel. Friends ate often choſen for ſimilitude *6f 
manners, and — r palliates the ny 
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failings, becauſe they are his own. Friends are 
tender and unwilling to give pain, or they are inte- 
reſted, and fearful to offend. | 


Tus objections have inclined others to adviſe, 
that he who would know himſelf, ſhould conſult his 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are vented 
to his face, and liſten for the cenſures that are ut- 
tered in private. For his great buſineſs is to know 
his. faults, and thoſe malignity will diſcover, and 
reſentment will reveal. But this precept may be 
often fruſtrated; for it ſeldom happens that rivals 
or opponents are ſuffered to come near enough to 
: know our conduct with ſo much exactneſs as that 
conſcience ſhould allow and refle& the accuſation. 
The charge of an enemy is often totally falſe, and 
commonly fo mingled . with falſehood, that the 
mind takes advantage from the failure of one 
to diſcredit the reſt, and never ſuffers. any diſtur- 


bance afterward from ſuch partial reports. 


Fr it ſeems that enemies have been always 
found by. experience” the moſt faithful monitors; 
for adverſity has ever been conſidered as the ſtate 
in which a man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted with 
himſelf, and this effect it muſt produce by with- 
drawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs it is to hide our 
weakneſſes from us, or by giving looſe to PTE, 
and licence to reproach; or at leaſt by cutting 
thoſe pleaſures which called us away from medita- 
tion on our conduct, and repreſſing that pride which 
too eaſily perſuades us, that we merit whatever we 


enjoy. 


Pax of theſe benefits it is in every man's power 
to procure to himſelf, by affigning proper portions 
of his life to the examination of the reſt, and by 
putting himſelf be in ſuch a ſituation by re- 
tirement and abſtraction, as may weaken the influ- 
ence of external objects. By this practice he 5 

| | Oban 
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obtain the ſolitude of adverſity without its melan- 
choly, its inſtructions without its cenſures, and its 


Taz neceſſity of ſetting the world at a diſtance 
from us, when we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelves, 
has ſent many from high ſtations to the ſeverities of 
a monaſtick life; and indeed, every man deeply en- 
gaged in buſineſs, if all regard to another ſtate be 
not extinguiſhed, muſt have the conviction, tho', 

rhaps, not the reſolution of Valdeſſo, who, when 

e ſolicited Charles the fifth to diſmiſs him, bei 
aſked, whether he retired upon diſguſt, anſwer 
that he laid down his commiſſion, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe there ought to be ſome time for "ou 
reflection between the life of a ſoldier and his death. 


THERE are few conditions which do not entangle 
us with ſublunary hopes and fears, from which it is 
neceſſary to be at intervals diſencumbered, that we 
may place ourſelves in his preſence who views effects 


te- 
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. 


ys. in their cauſes, and actions in their motives ; that 
83 we may, as Chillingworth expreſſes it, conſider things 
te as if there were no other beings in the world but 
th God and ourſelves; or, to uſe language yet more 


awful, may commune with our own hearts, and be 


fill, 


Darn, fays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who 
is too much known to others, and too little to him- 
ſelf; and Pontanus, a man celebrated among the 
early reſtorers of literature, thought the ſtudy of our 
own hearts-of ſo much importance, that he has re- 
commended it from his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovia- 
nus Pontanus, quem amaverunt bone muſe, ſuſpexerunt 
virt probi, e reges domi ni; Jam cas qui fam, 
vel qui potius fuerim; ego vero te, hoſpes, noſcere in 
tenebris nequeo, 2 teipſum ut noſcas rogo, I am 
* Pontanus, beloved by the powers of literature, 
* admired by men of worth, and dignified by the 

* | mo- 
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„ monarchs of the world. Thowknoweſt now who 


*©.] am, or more properly who I was. For thee, 
* ſtranger, I who-am in darkneſs cannot know ther, 
ba © but 4 intreat thee to know thyſelf,” | 


1 HOPE every tender of this paper will conſider 


himſelf as engaged to the obſervation of a precept, 
which the witdom and virtue of all ages — oh con- 


curred to enforce, a precept dictated 1 


inculcated by poets, and ratified by 
000000000000000000900 


| 
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Bs  Prudens futuri temporis exitum Fenk: 
l nocte premit deut, ö 
Ki.llei qu þe mortalis ung 
| Fas trepidet--- -« 15 1 F fu 3 Hor. 
But God has w ſely hid nnd — a 
Toe dark decrees of future fate, | 
And ſown their teeds in depth of night; 


He laughs at all the giddy, turns of ſtate, 


| When inortals ſearch too Type and fear to late. 
{+ | _DP&rbey, 


Tse is Kt Wade with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets of antiqui- 
ty, than the ſecure poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, 
and the diſmiſſion of all the cares which intrude upon 
our quiet, or hinder, 1 importunate perturbations, 
the enjoyment of thoſe delights which out condition 
happens to ſet vetory, us. 4 
Tux antient poets are, indeed 9 no e un- 
exceptionable teachers of morality; their precepts 
are to be always conſidered as the ſallies of a genius, 
intent rather upon giving pleaſure than inſtruction 
eager to take every adyantage of inſinuation, ani 
provided: the paſſions can be engaged on its ſide, 


very Hale ſolicitous about the ſuffr _ of i 
HE 


F 
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TRE darkneſs and uncertainty through which the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the purſuit of 
happineſs, may, indeed, be alleged as an excuſe 
for many of their I to immediate 
enjoyment, which the moderns, by whom they have 
been imitated, have not to plead. It is no wonder 
that ſuch as had no promiſe of another ſtate ſhould 


eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement 


of that which as before them; but * 
who are acquainted with the hopes and fears of 
eternity, might think it neceſſary to put ſome re- 
ſtraint upon their imagination, and reflect that by 
echoing t ſongs of the ancient bacchanals, and 


tranſmitting the maxims of paſt debauchery, they 


not only prove that they want invention, but virtue, 
and ſubmit to the ſervility of imitation only to copy 
that of which the writer, if he was to live now, 
would often be aſhamed. | . Refs lk 


Yer as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are ſeldom without ſome radiations of underſtand- 
ing, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, 
the incitements to pleaſure are, in theſe Nees putt ge- 
nerally mingled with ſuch reflections upon life, as 
well deſerve to be conſidered diſtinctly from the pur- 


— for which they are produced, and to be trea- 
ſured up as the ſettled concluſions of extenſive ob- 


ſervation, acute ſagacity, and mature experience, 


Ir is not without true judgment that on theſe 
occaſions they often warn their readers againſt en- 
quiries into futurity, and ſolieitude about events 
which lie hid in cauſes yet unactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of rea- 
ſon. An idle and thoughtleſs reſignation to chance, 
without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or endeavour 
after advantage, is indeed below the dignity of a 
reaſonable being, in whoſe power providence has 
put a great part even of his preſent happineſs ; but 
it ſhews an equal ignorance of our proper ſphere, 

to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
9 
| 
| 
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to harraſs our thoughts with conjectures about things 
| not yet in being. How can we regulate events, of 
| . which we FE know not whether they will ever hap- 
pen. And why ſhould we think, with painful any. 
4 iety, about that on which our thoughts can have 
| no influence? — — 


Ir is a maxim commonly received, that a wiſe 

6: man is never ſurpriſed ; and perhaps, this exemp- 

| tion from aſtoniſhment may be imagined to proceed 

from ſuch a proſpect into futurity, as gave previous 
intimation of thoſe evils which often fall unex 

upon others that have leſs foreſight. But the truth 

is, that things to come, except when they approach 

very nearly, are equally hidden from men of all de- 

of underſtanding; and if a wiſe man is not 

amazed at ſudden occurrences, it is not that he has 

thought more, but leſs upon futurity. He never 

_ conſidered things not yet exiſting as the proper ob- 

| s of his attention; he never indulged dreams till 

e was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever rea- 
lized non-entities to his mind. He is not ſurpriſed - 

becauſe he is not diſappointed, and he eſcapes diſ- 
appointment becauſe he never forms any expecta- 

tions. tube” ff arte 


Tk concern about things to come, that is fo 
juſtly cenſured, is not the reſult of thoſe general re- 
flections on the variableneſs of fortune, the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the univerſal inſecurity of all 
human acquiſitions, which muſt always be ſuggeſt- 
ed by the view of the world; but ſuch a deſpond- 
ing anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the mind 
upon ſcenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes 
fear predominate in every imagination. 


ANXIETY of this kind is nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with jealouſy in love, and ſuſpicion in the ge- 
neral commerce of life; a temper which keeps the 
man always in alarms, diſpoſes him to judge of a 

; thung 
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thing in a manner that leaſt favours his own quiet, 
fllls him with perpetual ſtratagems of counteraction, 


wears him out in ſchemes toobviate evils which never 
threatened him, and at length, perhaps, contributes 
to the production of thoſe miſchiefs of which it had 
raiſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. | 


IT has been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to re- 
preſs the ſwellings of vain hope by repreſentations 
of the innumerable caſualties to which life is ſubject, 
and by inſtances of the unexpected defeat of the 
wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, and ſudden ſubverſions of 
the higheſt eminences of: greatneſs, It has, perhaps, 
not been equally obſerved, that all theſe examples 
afford the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, 
and may be applied with no leſs efficacy as conſo- 
_ to the timorous, than as reſtraints to the 
prou . * , | Fr 


Ev1L is uncertain-in the ſame degree as good, 
and for the reaſon that we ought not to hope too 
ſecurely, we ought not to fear with too much de- 
jection. The ſtate of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the reſult of the next 
viciſſitude. Whatever is afloat in the ſtream of 
time, may, when it is very near us, be driven awa 
by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen to — 
the general courſe of the current. The ſudden ac- 
cidents by which the powerful are depreſſed, may 
fall upon thoſe whoſe malice we fear; and the great- 
neſs by which we expect to be overborn, may be- 
come another proof of the falſe flatteries of fortune. 
Our enemies may become weak, or we grow _ 

ore our encounter, or we may advance agal 
each other without ever meeting. There are, indeed, 
natural evils which we can flatter ourſelves with no 
hopes of eſcaping, and with little of delaying; but 
of the ills which are apprehended from human ma- 
lignity, or the oppoſition of rival intereſts, we may 
ways alleviate the terror by conſidering that our 


perſecus- 


of fear an 
not to truſt the repreſentations of one more than of 
the other, becauſe they are both equally fallacious; 
as hope enlarges happineſs, fear aggravates cala- 
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berſecutors are weak and ignorant, and mortal like 


ſelves. 


Tux misfortunes which 8 from the eee 


tence of unhappy incidents ſhould never be ſuffered 
to diſturb us before they happen; becauſe, if the 
breaſt be once laid open to the dread of mere pofii- 


bilities of miſery, lite muſt be given a prey to (dif. 
mal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt be loſt for ever. 


Ir £ marked by old Cornaro, that it is abſurd 


| to be afraid of the natural diſſolution of the body; 
becauſe it muſt certainly happen, and can, by no 


caution or artifice, be avoided. | Whether this ſenti- 
ment be entirely juſt, I ſhall not examine; but cer- 


tainly, if it be improper to fear events which muſt 
happen, it is yet more eyidently: contrary to-right 
Teaſon to fear thoſe which may never happen, and 
; N if they ſhould come upon us, we cannot 


As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than * to hope, the objects both 
hope are yet- uncertain, ſo we ought 


mity. It is generally allowed, that no man ever 
found the happineſs of poſſeſſion proportionate to 


that expectation which incited his deſire, and invi- 
gorated his purſuit; nor has any man found the 


evils. of life ſo formidable in reality, as they were 


deſcribed to him by his on imagination; every 
ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome peculiar ſup- 
ports, ſore unforeſeen means of reſiſting, or powerof 
enduring. Taylor juſtly blames ſome pious perſons, 
-who indulge their fancies too-much, ſet themſelves, 


by the force of imagination, in the place of the an- 


cient martyrs and conſeſſors, and queſtion the vali- 


dity of their own faith becauſe they thrink at the 


thoughts 
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thoughts of flames and tortures. It is, ſays he, ſuffi- 
cient that you are able to encounter the temptations 
which now aſſault don, & hea God ſegds trials, he 


may fend ſtrengtn. % 


ALL fear is in itſelf pin, 8 when it condu- 
ces not to ſafety is painful without uſe. Every con- 
ſideration, therefore, by which groundleſs terrors 
may be removed, adds ſomething to human happi- 
neſs. It is likewiſe not unworthy of remark, that 
in proportion as our cares are imployed upon the 
future, they are abſtracted from the preſent, from 
the only time which we can call our own, and of 
which if we neglect the duties, to make provifien 
* viſionary attacks, we ſhall certainly counter- 
our own- purpoſe; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes 
his true intereſt, 'who thinks that ener his 


ſafety, when he i impairs his virtue. 


. 


Nox. 30. SaTURDAT, June 30, 1750. . 
a—P lus ubi tuus rag ö 
alle popula, gratior it dies, 7 
Et foles melins nitent. WT: 303% 02 en. 
Whene'er thy countenance divine © a 
Th' attendant people cheers, 
The genial ſuns more radiant ſhine, 


The day more glad appears. Erran ron. 


Mr. RAMBLE R, 
.* HRS are few taſks more NET" than 
rſons of modeſty to {peak their awn 
.<. ſome caſes, howeyer, this muſt be done 
tor the general good, and a generous ſpirit. will on 
ſuch occaſions. aflert Fa merit, and vindicate EU 


with becoming warmth. 


My circumſtances, fir, are very hard and pecu- 


liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as J 
# deſerve, 


: 
! 
| 
| 
ö 


have to a cat, many and many an aſſembly am 
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deſerve, it would be a publick benefit. This makes 


me apply to you, that my caſe being fairly ſtated in 
a paper fo generally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer 


from ignorant and childiſh prejudices. 
Mx elder brother was a Jew, A very reſpecta- 


ble perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: 
highly and deſervedly valued by his near relations 
and intimates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a larger 


- ſociety, or gaining a general acquaintance among 
- mankind. In a venerable old age he retired from 
the world, and I in the bloom of youth came into 
It, ſucceeding him in all his dignities, and formed, 


as I mightreaſonably flatter myſelf, to be the objectof 
-univerſal love and efteem. Joy and gladneſs were born 
with me; chearfulneſs, -humour, and benevo- 


lence always attended and endeared my infancy, 


That time 1s 2 So long, that idle imagina- 
tions are apt to fancy 
aſs deceives me, 
not yet loſt one charm, one beauty of 4 
earlieſt years. However, thus far is too certain, 
_ every — une! they chuſe to ny me, 
that to v ew 1 appear in my right hape; 
and though — * the friend 57 human- 
kind, to few, very few comparatively, am I uſeful 
or agreeable. 75 * 


Tus is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſ- 
ſible for me to avoid being in all ſorts of places and 
companies; and I am therefore liable to meet with 

affronts and injuries. Though I have as 
natural an antipathy to cardsand dice, as ſome 7 * 
IC- 


ed to endure; and though reſt and compoſure are 
my peculiar joy, am worn out, and harraſſed to 
death with journies by men and women of W 
who never take one, but when I can be of 

party. Some, on a contrary extreme, will yoo 2 


| me wrinkled, old, and diſa- 
hy {ng able; but, unleſs my looking-gl: 
ave 
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ceive me but in bed, where they ſpend at leaſt half 


of the time I have to ſtay with them; and others 


are ſo monſtrouſly ill-bred as to take phyſick on 


purpoſe when they have reaſon to expect me. Thoſe 


who keep upon terms of more politeneſs with me, 


are generally ſo cold and conſtrained in their be- 
haviour, that I cannot but perceive myſelf an un- 
welcome gueſt ; and even among perſons deſerving 
of eſteem, and who certainly have a value for me 
it is too evident that generally whenever I come 
throw a dulneſs over the whole company, that I am 
entertained with a formal {tiff civility, and that they 
are glad when I am fairly gone. Miri 


How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inſpire delight, admiration and love! To 
one capable of anſwering and rewarding the great- 
eſt warmth and delicacy of ſentiments? . 


I was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, 
who affect ionately loved me, and treated me with the 
utmoſt honour and reſpect. It would be tedious to 


relate the variety of my adventures, and ſtrange vi- 


ciſſitudes of my fortune in many different countries. 


Here in England there was a time when l lived accord- 


ingto myheart's deſire. Whenever Iappeared,publick 
emblies appointed for my reception were crowded 
with perſons of quality and faſhion, early dreſt as for 


a court, to pay me their devoirs. Chearful hoſpi- 


tality every where crowned my board, and I was 


looked upon in every country pariſh as a kind of 
ſocial bond between the *ſquire, the parſon, and the - 


tenants, ,- The laborious poor every where bleſt m 
1 they do ſo ſtill, and keep their 
c 


lothes to do me honour; though as much as I de- 
light in the honeſt country folks, they do now and 
then throw a pot of ale at my head, and ſometimes - 
an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in my 


* 


face. 


% 
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| Evxx in theſe my beſt days there were perſon Ml t 
who thought me too demure and e. I muſt n 
forſooth by all means be inſtructed by foreign ma- | 
! 


ſters, and taught to dance and play. This method 

of education was fo contrary to my genius, formed 

oy 1 mom entertainments, thatit did not ſuc- q 
cCeQed at all, | | ny gs 


III I next into the hands of a very different ſet. 0 
They were ſo exceffively ſcandalized at the gayety y 
of my nce, as not only to deſpoil me of the y 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I c 
had been tricked out with by my laſfrmgudying c 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment I had from my infancy been uſed to gather in 
| - the fields and gardens; nay they blacked my face, 
and covered me all over with 2 babit of mourning, 
and that too very coarſe and aukward. I was now 
obliged to ſpend my whole life in hearing ſermons; 
nor permitted ſo much as to ſmile upon any occaſion, 


| In this melancholy wert became a perfect 
| bugbear to all children and young folks. Wherever 
I eamethere was a general huſh, an immediate ſtop 
to all pleaſantneſs of Took or diſcourſe; and not be- 
ing permitted to talk with them in my own language 
at that time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thaſe 
tedious hours of yawning, that having tranſmitted 
f it to their children, cannot now be heard, though 
tis long fince I have recovered my natural form, and 
pleaſing tone of voice. Would they but receive my 
| viſits kindly, and liſten to what I cauld*tell them 
let me ſay it without vanity How charming a com- 
4 panion ſhould! I be? to every one could I talk on 
| the ſubjects moſt intereſting and moſt pleaſing, With 
fte great and ambitious, I woulddiſcourfeof honours 
[ andadvancements, of diſtinctions to whichthe whole 
world ſhould be witneſs, of unenvied dignities and 
| durable preferments. To the rich I would tell of 
inerhauſtible treaſures, and the ſure method to at- 
1 tan 


| 

| 
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tain them. I would teach them to put out their 
money on the beſt intereſt, and inſtruct the lovers of 
pleaſure how to ſecure and improve if to the higheſt 
degree. The beauty ſhould learn of me how to pre- 
ſerve an everlaſting bloom. To the afflicted I would 
adminiſter comfort, and relaxation to the buſy. 


As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is na doubt. but many 
will be deſirous of improving their acquaintance 
with me; and that I may not be thought too diſfi- 
cult, | will tell you, in ſhort, how, TI with to be re- 
ceived, a 


You muſt know I equally hate lazy idleneſs and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a to- 
lerably early hour with decent good humour and 
eratitude. I muſt-be attended in the great halls pe- 
culiarly appropriated to me with reſpect; but I do 


not inſiſt upon finery : propriety of appearance, and 
all ] 


perfect neatneſs is require. I muſt. at dinner be 
treated with a temperate, but a chearful focial meal; 
both the neighbours and the poor ſhould be the 
better for me. Some time I muſt have tete a tete 
with my kind entertainers; and the reſt af my viſit 
ſhould be ſpent in pleaſant walks and airings among 
ſets of agreeable people, in ſuch difcourſe as I ſhall 
naturally dictate, or in. reading ſome few ſelected. 
out of thoſe numberleſs books that are dedicated to 
me, and go by my name. A name that, alas! as. 
the wolld ſtands at preſent, makes them oftener * 
tirown aſide than'taken up. As thoſe converfations - 
and books ſhould be both well choſen, to give ſome 
advice on that head may poſſibly furniſh'you with 
future paper, and any thing you ſhall offer on my 
behalf will be of great ſervice to, rie 


Good Mr. RAMBLER, 4 6459 
mur | faithful Friend and Servant, © 
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| THOUGH the fallibility of man's reaſon, and 


derful, and they would not receive with ſo much 


Nun. 31. TutsDar, Fuly 3, 1750, * 


Non ego mendoſos auſim defendere mores, | 
Fraſſaque pro vitiis arma tenere meis.. Ovin, 

Corrupted manners I ſhall ne'er defend, 
Nor, falſely witty, for my faults contend. _ 
CCC 


4 
0 ; 


the narrowneſs of his knowledge, are very li- 
berally confeſſed, yet the conduct of thoſe who ſo 
willingly admit the weakneſs of human nature, ſeems 
to diſcern that this acknowledgment is not altoge- 
ther ſincere; at leaſt, that moſt make it with a tacit 
reſerve in favour of themſelves, and that with what- 
ever eaſe they give up the claim of their neighbours, 
ey are deſirous of being thought exempt from n. 
faults in their own conduct, and No in their Wl » 
opinions. | e 


Tx certain and obſtinate oppoſition, which we Wl » 
Ay obſerve made to confutation, however clear, WW i 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted at- 
pr. that ſome dormant privilege is thought to 

e attacked ; for as no man can loſe what he neither 
22 nor imagines himſelf to poſſeſs, or be de- er 

auded of that to which he has no right, it is rea- Hen 
ſonable to ſuppoſe. that thoſe we break out into ob 
fury at the ſofteſt contradiction, or the ſlighteſt cen- I ic 
ſure, ſince they apparently conclude themſelves in- 
jured, muſt fancy ſome antient immunity violated, 
or ſome natural prerogative invaded. Lo be mi- 
ſtaken, if they thought themſelves liable to miſtake, 
could not be conſidered as either ſhameful or won- 


emotion intelligence which only informed them of 
what they knew before, nor ſtruggle with ſuch ear - ſe 
neſtneſs againſt an attack that deprived them of no- 

thing to bich they held themſelves entitled. 
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Ir is related of one of the philoſophers, that * - 

when an account was brought him of his ſon's death, 

he received it only with this reflexion, I #new that 

my ſon was mortal. He that is convinced of an er- 7 
or, if he had the fame knowledge of his own _ 
l would, inſtead of ſtraining. for artifices, 

I 


| and brooding malignity only regard fuch overſights 
N, as the appendages of humanity, and pacify himſelf _ 

with conſidering that he had always known man to 
4 be a fallible being. | 555 


Ir it be true that moſt of our paſſions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reaſon for 
doubting that to be conſidered as ſubject to fallacies. 
of ratiocination, or imperfection of knowledge, is 
to a great part of mankind entirely new; for it is 
impoſſible to fall into any company where there is 
not ſome regular and eſtabliſhed ſubordination, 
without finding rage and vehemence produced only 
by difference of ſentiments about things 'in Which 
neither of the diſputants have any other intereſt than. 


what proceeds from their mutual unwillingneſs to 
ar, give way to any opinion that may bring upon them 
ar- dhe diſgrace of being wrong. n . | 
t to A F 
her I nave heard of one that, having adyanced ſome 
de- eroneous doctrines in philoſophy, refuſed to ſee the _ 


ea- Fn lar, by which they were confuted: and the 
nto Wl obſervation of every day will give new proofs with _ 
en- ¶ tow much induſtry ſubterfuges and evaſions are 
in- Wy ought to decline the preſſure of reſiſtleſs arguments, 
ted, now often the ſtate of the queſtion is altered, hoW,0. 
mi- Wl often the antagoniſt is wilfully miſrepreſented, and 
ke, now much perplexity the cleareſt poſitions are in- 
on- \olved by thoſe whom they happen ta oppoſe. 


n of Or all mortals none ſeem to have been more in- 
ear · kited with this ſpecies of vanity, than the race of 
no- ters, whoſe reputation ariſing ſolely from their 
1 gives them a delicate — 1 
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of any violence attempted on their lite honour, 
It is not unpleaſing to remark with what folicitad 
men of acknowledged abilities will endeavour to 
palliate abſurdities and reconcile contradictions, only 
to obviate criticiſms to which all human perform- 
ances mult ever be expoſed, and from which th 

can never ſuffer, but when they teach the world by 
a vain and ridiculous impatience to think them of 


” 


| importance. * | 


DRYDEN, whoſe warmth of fancy, and haſte of 


compoſition, very er hurried him into inac- 
curacies, heard himſelf ſometimes expoſed to ridi- 
cule for having ſaid in one of his tragedies, _. 


J follow fate, which does too faſt purſue. 


That no man could at once follow and be followed 
was, it wk be thought, too plain to be long diſ- 
puted; and the truth is, that DRYDEN was appa- 
rently betrayed into the blunder by the double mean- 
ing of the word FATE, to which in the former part 


of the verſe he had annexed the idea of Fox TuNx, 


and in the latter that of DEATH; ſo that the ſenſe 
only was, though purſued by DEATH, I will not reſign 


myſelf to deſpair, but will follow FORTUNE, and do 


and ſuffer what is appointed. This however was not 


completely expreſſed, and Drxypen being deter- 


mined not to give way to his criticks, never confeſ- 
ſed that he had been ſurpriſed by an ambiguity; 
but finding luckily in Virgil an account of à man 
moving in à circle, with this expreſſion, Et Je ſequr 
turque ſugitque, ©* Here, ſays he, is the paſlage in 


„ jmitationof which I wrote the line that my criticks 


<< yere pleaſed to condemn. as nonſenſe; not but 1 
may ſometimes write nonſenſe, though they have 
not the fortune to find it.” | A als 


EveRy one ſees the folly of ſuch mean doublings 
to eſcape the purſuit of criticiſm; nor is there a 


V. 


ſingle reader of this poet, who would not haye 75 | 
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him greater veneration, had he ſhewn conſciouſneſs 
enough of his own ſuperiority to ſet ſuch cavils at 


defiance, and owned that he ſometimes ſlipped into 


errors by the tumult of his imagination, and the 
multitude of his ideas. „ 

Ir is happy when this temper diſcovers itſelf only 
in little things, which may be right or wrong with- 
out any influence on the virtue or happinefs of man- 
kind, We may, with very little inquietude, ſee a 


man perſiſt in a project, which he has found to be 
impracticable, live in an inconvenient houſe becauſe 
it was contrived by himſelf, or wear a coat of a 
particular cut, in hopes by perſeverance to bring it 


into faſhion. Theſe are indeed follies, but they are - 


only follies, and, however wild or ridiculous, can 


very little affect others. 


Bur ſuch pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important o jects, and inclines 


"4 


men not onl 
vices; to perſiſt in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only leſt they ſhould ſeem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wiſer by the advice of others; 
or to ſearch for ſophiſms tending to the confuſion 
of all principles, and the evacuation of all duties, 
that they may not appear to act what they are not 
able to defend. "oe | 


Lr every man, who finds vanity ſo far predo- 
minant, as to betray him to the danger of this laſt 
degree of corruption, pauſe a moment to conſider 


to vindicate their errors, but their 


what wili be the conſequences of the plea which he 
is about to offer for a practice to which he knows 


himſelf not led at firſt by reaſon, but impelled b 


of paſſion, or ſeduced by the ſoft approaches of 
temptation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt, 
Let him conſider what he is going to commit by 
torcing his underſtandin 21 to patroniſe thoſe appe- 

12 , »- rites 


the violence of deſire, ſurptized by the ſuddennefss 
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tites, which it is its chief buſineſs to hinder and re- 
fin.. 1811 2. 5 7 | | N 7 

Tur cauſe of virtue requires ſo little art to de- 
fend it, and good and evil, when they have been 
onceſhewn, are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch 
apologiſts. ſeldom gain praſelytes.to their party, nor 
have their fallacies power to deceive any but thoſe 

whoſe deſires have clouded their diſcernment. All 
that the beſt faculties thus employed can perform is, 
to perſuade the hearers that the man is hopeleſs 
whom they only thought vitious, that corruption has 
paſſed from his manners. to his principles, that all 
endeayours for his recovery are without proſpect of 
ſucceſs, and that nothing remains but to avoid him 
as infectious, or hunt him down as deſtructive, 


- Bur if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe on his 
audience byp irti 


repreſentat ions of conſequenc 
intricate deductions of remote cauſes, or perplexed 
combinations of ideas, which Ne various rela- 
tions appear different as viewed on different ſides; 
that he may ſometimes puzzle the weak and well- 
meaning, and now and then ſeduce, by the admira- 
tion of his abilities, a young mind ſtill fluctuating 
in unſettled notions, and neither fortified by inſtruc- 
tion nor enlightened by experience; yet what muſt 
be the event of ſuch a triumph? A man cannot 
ſpend all this life in frolick: age, or diſeaſe, or ſo- 
litude will bring ſome hours of ſerious conſidera- 
tion, and it will then afford no comfort to think, 
that he has extended the dominion of vice, that he 
has loaded himſelf with the crimes of others, and 
can never know the extent of his own wickedneſs, 
or make reparation for the miſchief that he has 
cauſed. There is not perhaps in all the ſtores of 
+ ideal anguiſh, a thought more painful, than the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having propagated corruption by viti- 
ating principles, of having not only drawn others 
from the paths of virtue, but blocked up the 15 
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by which they ſhould return, of having blinded 
them to every beauty but the paint of pleaſure, and 
deafened them to every call but the alluring voice 
of the ſyrens of deſtructi n. 
"A 


THERE is yet another danger in this practice: 
men who cannot deceive others, are very often ſuc- 
ceſsful in deceiving themſelves; they weave their 
ſophiftry till their own reaſon is entangled, and re- 
peat their poſitions till they are credited by them - 
ſelves; by often contending they grow ſincere in 
the cauſe, and by long wiſhing for demonſtrative 
arguments they at laſt bring themſelves to fancy that 
they have found them. They are then at the utter- 
moſt verge of wickedneſs, and may die without hav- 
ing that light rekindled in their minds, which their 

own pride and contumacy have extinguiſhed, 


Tux men who can be charged with feweſt fail- 
ings, either with reſpect to abilities or virtue, are 
generally moſt᷑ ready to allow them; for not to dwell 

on things of ſolemn and awful conſideration, the 
humility of confeſſors, the tears of ſaints, and the 
dying terrors of perſons eminent for piety and in- 
nocence, it is wal known that Cæſar wrote an ac- 
count of the errors committed by him in his wars 
of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whoſe name is per- 
haps in rational eſtimation greater than Cæſar's, 
warned poſterity againſt a miſtake into which he had 
fallen. So much, ſays Celſus, does the open and artleſs 
confeſſion of an error become a man conſcious that he has 
enough remaining to ſupport his charatter, * .. 


As all error is meanneſs, it is incumbent on every 
man who conſults his own dignity, to retract it 
as ſoon as he diſcovers it, without fearing any 
cenſure ſo much as that of his own mind. As ju- 
ſtice requires that all injuries ſhould be repaired, 
it is the duty of him who has ſeduced others by bad 
practices, or falſe Lis to endeavour. that fuch 

13 | = 
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as have adopted his errors ſhould know his retrac- 
tion, and that thoſe who have learned vice b 
his example, ſhould by his example be taught 
amendment. NE Ws 5 
eee 
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"Ny &y {46igan EX16» Weaus Pige, por T1 117h | 
Iba 33 g xa hoo dum. P uxr HAC. 
Of all the woes that load the mortal ſtate, 


Whatec'.r thy portion, mildly meet thy fate; 
But eaſe it as thou can't ——o— ELPHINSTON, . 


88 large a part of human life paſſes in a ſtate 
'& contrary to our natural defires, that one of the 
rincipal topicks of moral inſtruction is the art of 
: 12 calamities. And ſuch is the certainty of 
evil, that it is the duty of every man to furniſh his 
mind with thoſe principles that may enable him to 
act under it with decency and propriety. | - 


Tux ſect of antient philoſophers, that boaſted to 
have carried this e ſcience to the © higheſt 
perfection, were the ſtoicks, or ſcholars. of Zeno, 
whoſe wild enthuſiaſtick virtue pretended to an ex- 
_ emption from the ſenſibilities of unenlightened mor- 
' tals, and who e themſelves exalted, by the 
doctrines of their ſect, above the reach of thoſe 
miſeries, which embitter life to the reſt of the 
world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, loſ 
of friends, exile,” and violent death, from the cata- 
logue of evils; and paſſed, in their haughty ſtile, 2 
\ kind of irreverſible decree, by which they forbad 
them to be counted any longer among the obi 


of terror or anxiety, or to give any diſturbance to 
Tals 


the tranquillity of a wiſe man. 


8 
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Tats edict was, I think, not univerſally obſetv- 
ed, for though one of the more reſolute, when he 
was tortured by a violent diſeaſe, cried out, that let 
pain harraſs him to its utmoſt power; it ſnould ne- 
ver force him to conſider it as other than indifferent 
and 3 N . Bot ſtubbornneſs . | 
| out againſt their ſenſes: fot a-weaker pupil. of eno 
1 is — to have confeſſed in the anguith of the - 
gout, that he now found pain to be an evil. 


Ir may however be queſtioned, whether theſe 
philoſophers can be very properly numbered among. 
40. the teachers of patience; for if pain be not an evil, 
there ſeems no inſtruction requiſite how it may be 
borne ; and therefore when they endeavour to arm 
their followers with arguments againſt it, they may 

de thought to have given up their firſt poſition." But 
ſuch inconſiſtencies are to be expected from the 


greateſt underſtandings, when they endeavour to 
= — eminent by ſingularity, — employ their 
8 ength in eſtabliſhing opinions oppoſite to nature. 
10 THE controverſy about the reality of external 


evils is now at an end. That life has many miſe- 

ries, and that thoſe miſeries are, ſometimes at leaſt, . 

"I f to all the powers of fortitude, is now univer- 
ſally confeſſed; and therefore it is uſeful to conſi- 


4 der not only how we. may eſcape them, but by what 
* means -thoſe which either the accidents of affairs, 
"uf or the infirmities of nature muſt bring upon us, 
he 2 be mitigated and lightened; and how we may 
* make thoſe hours leſs wretched, which the condition 
he of our preſent exiſtence will not allow to be very 
pls / - happy. | | 3 | 
7 Tu cure for the greateſt part of human miſeries 
ad is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is involved 
* in corporeal nature, and interwoven with our be- 
0 180 all attempts therefore to decline it wholly are 
uſeleſs and vain : the armies of pain ſend their ar- 
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tween thoſe which og wr Þ leſs ſharp, — 
with poiſon of greater or leſs malignity; and the 
ſttongeſt armour which reaſon can ſupply, will only 
blunt their points, but cannot repel them. 
Tux great remedy. which heaven as in ut 
hands is patience, by which, though we — 12 
ſen the torments of the body, we gan in a great 
mueeaſure preſerve the peace of the mind, and ſhall 
ſuffer only the natural and genuine force of an evil, 
Without heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its 


% 


1 effects. Tx, " 23:3 
TRR is indeed nothing more; unſuitable. to the 
nature of man in any. calamity, than rage and turbu- 
lence, which, without examining whether they are 

not ſometimes impious, are at leaſt always offenſive, 
and incline others rather to hate and deſpiſe than to 
© pity and aſſiſt us, If what we ſuffer has been brought 
upon us by ourſelves, it is obſerved by an ancient 
poet, that patience is eminently our duty, ſince no 
one ſhould be angry at feeling that which he has 

þ . deſerved. "£0 53% P24 % £0; Ho LE ieee 


Te Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferendum oft. * 
Loet pain deſerv'd without complaint be borne. 
Aud furely, if we are conſcious that we have not 

+-- _. contributed. to our own ſufferings, if puniſhment 
upon innocence or diſappointment happens to in- 
dauſtry and prudence, patience, whether more neceſ- 
ſary or not, is much eaſier, ſince our pain is then 
without aggravation, and we have not the bitternels 
of remorſe to add to the aſperity of misfortune. 


Ix thoſe evils which are allotted to us by provi- 
. dence, ſuch as deformity, privation of any of the 
| ſenſes, or old age, it is always to be remembred, 
that impatience can have no preſent effect, hut to 
_ depriye us of the conſolations which. — 
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Admits, by driving away from us thoſe by whoſe 


converſation or advice we might be amuſed or help- 
ed; and that with regard to futurity it is yet leſs to 
be juſtified, ſince, without leſſening the —_ it cuts 
off the hope of that reward, which he 'by whom it 

is inflicted will confer upon them that bear it well. 


In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is 
to be avoided, becauſe it waſtes that time and at- 
tention- in complaints, that, if properly applied, 
might remove the cauſe. . 'Turenne, among the ac- 
knowledgments which he uſed to pay in converſa- 
tion to the memory of. thoſe-by whom he had been 


inſtructed in the art of war, mentioned ane- with 
honour, who taught him not to ſpend his time in 


g any miſtake which he had made, but to 
ſet himſelf immediately and vigorouſly to repair it. 


PATIENCE and ſubmiſſion are very carefully to be 
diſtinguiſhed from cowardice and indolence. We 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully ſtruggle; 
for the calamities of life, like the neceſſities of na- 
ture, are calls to labour, and exerciſes of diligence. 
When we feel any preſſure of diftreſs, we are not t 
conclude that we can only bey the will of heaven 
by languiſhing under it, any more than when we 
perceive the pain of thirſt we are to imagine that 
water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never can be 
certainly known whether, as proceeding from the 
hand of Gop, it is an act of favour, or of puniſn- 
ment: but ſince all the ordinary diſpenſations of 
providence are to be interpreted according to the 
general analogy of things, we may conclude, that 
we have a right to remove one-inconvenience as 
well as another; that we are only to take care leſt 
we purchaſe eaſe with guilt; and that our Maker's 


- purpoſe, whether of reward or ſeverity, will be an- 


ſwered by the labours which he lays us under the 
nedeſſity of performing. FE e 
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Tus duty is not more difficult in any ſtate, than 
in diſeaſes intenſely painful, which may indeed ſuf. 
fer ſuch exacerbations as ſeem to ſtrain the power 
of life to their utmoſt ſtretch, and leave very little 
of the attention vacant to precept or reproof. In 
this ſtate the nature of man requires ſome indul- 
gence, and every extravagance but impiety may be 
eaſily forgiven him. Yet, leſt we ſhould think our- 
ſelves too ſoon entitled to the mournful privil 
of irrefiſtible miſery, it is proper to reflect that the 
utmoſt anguiſh which human wit can contrive, or 
human malice can inflict, has been borne with con- 
ſtancy; and that if the pains of diſeaſe be, as be- 
heve they are, ſometimes ter than thoſe of u- 
tificial torture, they are therefore in their own na- 
ture ſhorter, the vital frame is quickly broken, or 
the union between ſoul and body is for a time ſuſ- 
pended by inſenſibility, and we ſoon ceaſe to feel 
our maladies when they once become too violent to 
be borne. I think there is ſome reaſon for queſtion- 
ing whether the body and mind are not fo propor- 
tioned, that the one can bear all which can be in- 
flicted on the other, whether virtue cannot ſtand its 
ground as long as life, and whether a foul- well 
— will not be ſeparated ſooner than ſub- 


In calamities which operate chiefly on our paſ- 
fuch as diminution of fortune, loſs of friends, 

or declenſton of character, the chief danger of im- 
patience is upon the firſt attack, and many expe- 
dients have been contrived, by which the blow 
may be broken. Of theſe the moſt general precept 
is, not to take pleaſure in any thing, of which it i 
not in our power to ſecure the poſſeſſion to ourſelves. 
This counſel, when we conſider the enjoyment of 
any terreſtrial r as oppolite to a conſtant 
and habitual ſolicitude for future felicity, is un- 
. doubtedly juſt, and delivered by that authority which 
cannot be diſputed; but in any other ſee, 163.9. 
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like advice, not to walk leſt we ſhould ſtumble, or 
not to ſee leſt our eyes ſhould light upon deformity? - 
It ſeems to me reaſonable to enjoy bleſſings with 
confidence as well as to reſign them with ſubmiſſion, 
and to hope for the continuance of good which. we 
poſſeſs without inſolence or voluptuouſnels, as for 
the reſtitution of that which we | loſe without de- 
ſpondency or murmurs. Sf t 


Tres chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh 
of impatience, muſt - ariſe from frequent re- 
fetion on the wiſdom and neſs of the Goo 
of nature, in whoſe: hands are riches and poverty, 
honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, life and 
death, A ſettled conviction of the. tendency of 
every thing to our good, and of the poſſibility of 
turning miſeries into bappinels, by receiving them 
rightly, will incline us to 
whether he gives or takes away. 
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Quad caret alterns ropuis durabile non d.. Ov 
Alternate reſt and labour long endure. | "Fs 


N the early ages of the world; as is well "SKM 


to thoſe who are verſed in antient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and {tmpliciry © , 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment 
of continual pleaſure, and con | 
the protection of Rxs r; a gentle divinity, who re- 
quired of her worſhippers neither altarsnorfacrifices, 
and whoſe rites were on performed by proſtrations 
n tufts of flowers in ſhades of jaſmine and myr- 
tle, or by dances on the banks of rivers flowing with 
milk and near,  - | SI To Tbs 
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leſs the name of the Lon, 


plenty, under 
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Vnpkx this eaſy government the firſt generations 
breathed the fragrance of ſpring, eat the 
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they were reformed. 


fon of NecxssITY, the nurſeling of Horz, and 
the pupil of Ax r; he had the ſtrength of bs 
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mother, the ſpirit af his nurſe, and the dexterity of 
his governeſs. His face was wrinkled with the 
wind, and ſwarthy with the ſun; he had the imple®” 
ments of huſbandry in one hand, with which he 
turned up the earth; in the other he had the tools of 
architecture, and raiſed walls and towers at his 
pleaſure. He called out with a rough voice, 
„ Mortals! ſee here the power to whom you are 
conſigned, and from whom you are to Jour for 
« all your pleaſures, and all your ſafety. You have 

« long languiſhed under the domimion of RRS, 
an Impotent and deceitful goddeſs, ho can nei- 
« ther protect nor relieve you, but reſigns you to 
« the firſt attacks of either FAMINE or DisEAsE, 
and ſuffers. her ſhades. to be invaded by every 
c enemy, and deſtroyed by every accident. 


« AwAKE therefore to the call of LABOUR. 
J will teach you to remedy the ſterility of the 
« earth, and the ſeverity of the ſky; I will compel 
ſummer to find proviſions for the winter; Iwill force 
cc the waters to we you their fiſh, the air its fowls, 
and the foreſt its beaſts; I will teach you to 
_ © pierce; the bowels of the earth, and bring out 

* — the caverns of the mountains metals which 
<« ſhall give ſtrength to your hands, and ſecurity to 
« your bodies, by which you may be covered from 
{© the aſſaults of the fierceſt beaſts, and with which 
you ſhall-fell the oak, and divide rocks, and ſub- 
ect all nature to your uſe and pleaſure. 
ENCOURAGED by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe conſidered LapouR as their 
only friend, and haſted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and ſhewed 
them how to open mines, to lexel hills, to drain 
marſhes, and change the courſe of rivers. The 
face of things was immediately transformed; the 
land was coyered with towns and villages, .encom- | 
paſſed with helds of corn, and plantations of At” 
rn 7 5 
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trees; and nothing was ſeen but heaps of grain, 
5 — . of fruit, full tables, and crouded tore. 

ouſes. | UAE 


THrvs LaBouR and his followers added every 
hour new acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and ſaw 
_ FAMINE gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; till 
| at laſt, amidſt their jollity and triumphs, they were 
Az depreſſed and amazed by the approach of Lass1- 
4 TUDE, who was known by her ſunk eyes, and 
l dejected countenance. She came forward trembling 
; and groaning: at every groan the hearts of af 
| thoſe that beheld her loſt their courage, their nerves 
ſlackened, their hands ſhook, and the inſtruments 
of labour fell from their graſp. 85 


SHOCKED with this horrid phantom they reflect- 
ed with regret on their eaſy compliance with the 
ſolicitations of LABOUR, and began to with again 
for the golden hours which they N to 
have paſſed under the reign of REsT, whom they re- 
ſolved again to viſit, and to whom they intended to 
dedicate the remaining part of their lives. Rxsr 
had not left the world; they quickly found her, 
and to attone for . d . 22 er 
to the enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions whi A- 
BOUR had procured them. | To 


| ResrT therefore took leave of the groves and 
vallies, which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and enter- 
ed into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, and 
ſlumbered away the winter upon beds of down, and 
the ſummer in artificial grottos with caſcades playing 
before her. "There was indeed always fome ing 
wanting to complete her felicity, and ſhe could 
never lull her returning fugitives to that ſerenity, 
which they knew before their engagements with 
LABOUR: Nor was her dominion entirely without 
controul, for ſhe was obliged to ſhare it with 


Lvxvuxy, though ſne always looked uponherasafalk 
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friend, by whom her influence was in reality de- 
ſtroyed, while it ſeemed to be promoted. 21 


Tux two ſoft aciates, doweret,nel ned forſome 


time without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxury 
betrayed her charge, and let in DisEAsE to ſeize 
upon her worſhippers. RzsT then flew away, and 
left the place to the uſurpers; who employed all 
their arts tofortify themſelves in their poſſeſſion, and 
to ſtrengthen the intereſt of each other. | | 


REesT had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome 
laces ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of DisEAsE; but 
had her reſidence invaded by a more flow and ſubtle 
intruder, for very frequently when every thing was 
compoſed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes, 
SATIETY would enter with a languiſhing andrepin- 
ing look, and throw herſelf upon the couch placed 
and adorned for the accommodation of REsT. No- 
ſooner was ſhe ſeated than a general gloom ſpread 
itſelf on every ſide, the groves immediately loſt their 
verdure, and their inhabitants deſiſted from their 
melody, the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers 
contracted their leaves and ſhut up their odours. 
Nothing was ſeen on every fide but multitudes wan- 
dering about they knew not whither, in queſt they 
knew not of ad Fora no voice was heard but of 
complaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs 
that could tell of no misfortune. | 


ResT had now loſt her authority. Her followers 
dein began to treat her with contempt; ſome of 
em united themſelves more cloſely to Luxury, 
who promiſed by her arts to drive SATIETY away, 
and others that were more wiſe or had more forti- 


| tude, went back again to LaBouR, by whom they 
were indeed protected from SATIETY, but delivered 


up in time to LASSITUDE, and forced by her to the 
bowers of REST. 1 Tus 


* 
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Tus Rxsrand LABOUR equally perceived their 
reign of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from thoſe who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their ſub- 
jects unfaithful, and ready to deſert them upon 
every opportunity. LABOR ſaw the riches which 
he had given always carried away as an offering to 
REST, and REST found her votaries in every exi- 
50 flying from her to beg help of LABOVUR. 
hey, therefore, at laſt determined upon an inter- 
view, in which they agreed to divide the world 
between them, and govern it alternately, allotting 
the dominion of the day to one, and that of the 
night to the other, and promiſed to guard the fron- 
8 tiers of each other, ſo that, whenever hoſtilities were 
attempted, Sa rI ETH ſhould be intercepted by La- 
OUR, and LAss ITU PDE expelled by RES TH. Thus 
the antient quarrel was appeaſed, and as hatred is 
often ſucceeded by its contrary, REsT afterwards 
became pregnant by LABO UR, and was delivered of 
HEALTH, a benevolent goddeſs, who conſolidated 
the union of her parents, and contributed to the re- 
gaular viciſſitudes of their reign, by diſpenking her 
|=  wifts to thoſe only who ſhared their lives in juſt 
proportions between RES and LABOUR. 
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. Non fine dt | | 
| 25 Aurarum et ſiluæ metu. — Hon. 
Alarm'd with ev'ry rifing gale, . 

In ev'ry wood, in ev'ry valle. ELPHINSTON, 


T Haves been: cenſured for having hitherto dedi- 
1 cated fo few of my ſpeculations to the ladies; 
and indeed the moraliſt, whoſe inſtructions are ac- 
commodated only to one half of the human ſpecies, 
muſt be confeſſed not ſufficiently to have — 
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his views. Vet it is to be confidered, that | ns * 
line duties afford more room for counſels and ob- 


ſervations, as they are leſs uniform, and connected 


with things more ſubject to viciſſitude and accident; 
we therefore find that in philoſophical diſcourſes 
which teach by precept, or hiſtorical narratives that 
inſtruct by example, the peculiar virtues or faults of 
women fill but a ſmall part; perhaps generally too 


ſmall, for ſo much of dur dome ſtick happineſs is in their 


hands, and their influence is ſo great upon our ear- 
lieſt years, that the univerſal intereſt of the world 
requires them to be well inſtructed in their province; 
nor can it be thought proper that the qualities by 
which ſo much pain or pleaſure may be given, 


IEE 


paper to a letter, Which perhaps may not be wholly 
uſeleſs to them hoſe chief ambition is to pleaſe, as 
it ſhews how certainly the end is. miſled by abſurd 
and injudicious-endeavours at diſtinction. 
To te RAMBLER, _ 


SIR, 2-196: bonne {YA 


1241 


JaMa, young gentleman an at my own diſpoſal, 
1 with a conſide 


rable eſtate; and having paſſed 


through the common forms of education, f 


ſome time in foreign countries, and made myſelf 


ü ſince my return in the politeſt compa- 
am now arrived at that part of life in which 
every man is. expected to ſettle, and provide for 
the continuation. of his lineage. I withſtood for 


ſome time the ſolicitations and remonſtrances of my 


aunts and uncles, but at laſt was perſuaded to viſit 
Anthea, an heireſs, whoſe land lies Dugen to 
out ob- 


mine, and whoſe birth and beauty are wi 


jection. Our friends declared that we were born for + 
each other, all thoſe on both ſides who had no in- 
tereſt in hindering our union, contributed to promote 
| 1 2 | . It, 
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it, and were conſpiring to hurry us into matrimony, 
before we had any opportunity of knowing one ano- 
ther. I was, however, too old to be given away 
without my. own conſent,” and having happened to 
pick up an opinion, which to many - my rela- 
tions ſeemed extremely odd, that a man might be 
unhappy with a large eſtate, determined to obtain 
© nearer knowledge of the perfon with whom | 
was to paſs the remainder of my time. To protrad 
the courtſhip was by no means difficult, for Anth: 
had a wonderful facility of evading queſtions which 
I ſeldom repeated, and of barring approaches which 
I had no great eagerneſs to preſs. whe 


Tus the time paſſed _ in viſits and civil 
ties, without any ardent profeſſions of love, or for- 
mal offers of ſettlements. I often attended her to 
publick places, in which, as is well known, al 

aviour is ſo much regulated by cuſtom, that very 
little infight can be gained into the private character, 
and therefore I was not yet able to inform myſelf of 
her humour and inclinations. | 


Ar laſt I ventured to propoſe to her to make one 
of a ſmall party, and ſpend a day in viewing a ſeat 
and gardens a miles diſtant; - and having, upon 
her compliance, collected the reſt of the company, 
I brought, at the hour, a coach which I had bor- 
rowed from an acquaintance, having delayed tobuy 

one myſelf, till I ſhould have an rin of ta- 
king the lady's opinion for whoſe uſe it was in- 
tended. Anthea came down, but as ſhe was going 


to ſtep into the coach, ſtarted back with great ap- 


ce of terror, and told us that ſhe durſt not 
enter, for the ſhocking colour of the lining had ſo 
much the air of the mourning coach, in which ſhe 
followed her aunt's funeral three years before, that 

| ſhe ſhould never have her poor dear aunt out of her 
85855 I XXIV 
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I KNEW that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their miſtreſſes ; 1 therefore ſent back the coach, and 
got another more gay: Into this we all entered, 
the coachman began to drive, and we were amuſing 
ourſelves With the expectation of what we ſhould ſee, 
when, upon a ſmall inclination of the carriage, Au- 
thea ſcreamed out, that we were overthrown. We 
were obliged to fix all our attention upon her, which 
ſhe took care to keep up by renewing her outcries, 
at every corner where we had occaſion to turn: at 
ul ſhe entertained us with fretful complaints of 
the uneaſyneſs of the coach, and obliged me to 
call ſeveral times on the coachman to take care 
and drive without jolting. The poor fellow en- 
deavoured to pleaſe us, and therefore moved very 
fowly, *till Anthea found out that this pace would 
only keep us longer on the ſtones, and defired 
that I would order him to make more ſpeed. 
He whipped his horſes, the coach jolted again, and 
Anthea very complaiſantly told us how much ſhe re- 
pented that ſhe'made one of our company. 


AT laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and 

to think our difficulties at an end, when, ona ſudden, 
Anthea ſaw a brook before us, which the could not 
venture to paſs. We were, therefore, obliged to 
alight, that we might walk over the bridge; but 
when we came to it, we found it ſo narrow, that 
Anthea durſt not ſet her foot upon it, and was con- 
tent, after long conſultation, to call the coach back, 
and with innumerable precautions, terrors, and la- 
mentations, croſſed the brook. | 


IT was neceſſary, after this delay, to mend out 
pace, and directions were accordingly given to the 
coachman, when Anthea informed us, that it was 
common for the axle to catch fire with a quick 
motion, and begged of me to look out every mi- 
nute, leſt we ſhould all be conſumed. I was forced 
to obey, and give her from time to time the moſt 
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ſolemn... declarations. that all was ſafe, and that 1M 
- hoped we ſhould reach the place without loſing our WI 
lives either by fire or water. FS WER 


Travs. we paſſed on, over ways ſoft and hard, 
with more or with leſs ſpeed, but always with new Wl ”* 
viciſſitudes of anxiety. If the ground was hard, Wl” 
we were jolted, if ſoft, we were ſinking. If ve ol 
went faſt, we ſhould be overturned, if flowly, we Wl << 
. . » ſhould. never reach the place. At length ſhe ſay 


| e ſhe called a cloud, and began to Wl 
conſider that at that time of the year it frequently ! 
. thundered. This ſeemed to be the capital terrour, WM" 
for after that the coach was ſuffered to move on; li 
and no danger was thought too dreadful'to be en- 0 
countered, provided {he could get into a houſe be- <6 
fore the thunder. | WEE 4, þ 
Tuus our whole converſation paſſed in danger, 0 


and cares, and fears, and conſolations, and ſtories 
of ladies dragged in the mire, forced to ſpend all 
the 7 on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
with lightening; and no ſooner had a hairbreadth 
eſcape ſet. us free from one calamity, but we were 


1 


- threatened with another. 


Ar length we reached the houſe where we in⸗ 
tended to regale ourſelves, and I propeſed to A 
thea the choice of a great number of diſhes, which 
the place, being well provided for entertainment, 
happened to afford. She made ſome objection to 

every thing that was offered; one thing ſhe hated at 

that time of the year, another ſhe could not bear 
- ſince ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at lady FeedwelPs table; 
another ſhe was ſure they could not dreſs at this 
+ þouſe, and another ſhe could not touch without 
French ſauce. At laſt ſhe fixed her mind upon fal- | 
mon, but there was no ſalmori in the houſe. It 
was however procured with great expedition, and 
when it came to the table ſhe — that her 725 
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had taken away her ſtomach, which indeed ſhe © 
thought no great loſs, for ſhe could never believe 


that any thing at an inn could be cleanly got. 


DINNER was now over, and the company pro- 
noſed, for I was now paſt the condition of making 
overtures, that we ſhould purſue our original defign 


of viſiting the gardens. Anthea declared that ſhe 


could not imagine what pleaſure we expected from 


the ſight of a few green trees anda little gravel, and 


two or three pits of clear water; that for her part 


he hated walking till the cool of the evening, and 


thought it very likely to rain, and again wiſhed that 
ſhe had ſtaid at home. We then reconciled our- 


ſelves to our diſappointment, and began to talk on 


common ſubjects, when Anthea told us that ſince 


we came to 9 ſhe would not hinder our 
ſatisfaction. e all roſe and walked throu 


acroſs the way, which Aut bea told us would certain- 
ly kill her, if ſhe ſhould happen to ſee him. : 


Fxods, as it fell out, there were none, but when 
we were within a furlong of the 


which ſhe was certain was not hung upon him for 
nothing, and therefore no aſſurances nor intreaties 
ſhould prevail upon her to go a ftep farther; ſhe 
was forry to N the company, but her life 
was dearer to her than ceremony. N 


We came back to the inn, and Anthea now diſ- 
covered that there was no time to be loſt in return- 
ng, for the night would come upon us, and a 
thouſand misfortunes might happen in the dark. 
The horſes were immediately harneſſed, and Anthea 


taving wondered what could ſeduce her to ſtay ſo 
long, was eager to ſet out. But we had now a new 


ene of terrour, every man we ſaw was a m_— 4 
an 


the 
encloſures for ſome time, with no other trouble than 
the neceſſity of watching leſt a frog ſhould hop 


gardens, -Anthea - 
ſaw ſome ſheep, and heard the wether clink his bell, 
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and we were ordered ſometimes to drive hard left 
a traveller whom we ſaw behind ſhould overtake 
us,. and ſometimes to ſtop, leſt we ſhould come uy 
to him who was paſſing before us. She alarmed 
many an honeſt man by begging him to ſpare her 
life as he paſſed by the coach, and drew me into 
fifteen quarrels with perſons who encreaſed her 
fright by kindly Ropping to enquire whether they 
could aſſiſt us. At laſt we came home, and ſhe told 
her company next day what a pleaſant ride ſhe had 


been taking. 


I 8upPoOsE, fir, I need not 1 you what 
deductions may be made from this narrative, nor 
what happineſs can ariſe from the ſociety of that 
woman, who miſtakes cowardice for elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to conſiſt in refuſing. to be 


pleated. 


—— 
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Non pronuba Juno, | 
Non Hymenzus adeft, non illi Gratia leo, . Ovin. 
Without connubial Juno's aid they wed ; 
Nor Hymen nor the Garces bleſs the bed. 


| ELPBINSTOX. 
To te RAMBLER _ 


S 1 R, N 9 
S. you have hitherto delayed the performance 

X the promiſe, by Sch you gave us reaſon 
to hope for another paper upon matrimony, I ima- 
gine you deſirous of collecting more materials than 
your own experience, or obſervation, can ſupply; 
. and I ſhall therefore lay candidly before you an ac- 
count of my own entrance into the conjugal ſtate. , 


- 


VID. 


ox. 
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Iwas about eight and twenty years old, when, 
having tried the _ of the town till I began 
to be weary and being awakened into attention to 
more ſerious buſineſs, by the failure of an attorney 
to whom I had implicitly truſted the conduct of my 
fortune, I reſolved to take my eſtate into my-own 
care, and methodiſe my whole life according to the 


ſtricteſt rules of ceconomical prudence. 


| In purſuance of this ſcheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who diſmiſſed me with numberleſs 

jeſts upon my new ſyſtem; having firſt endeavour- 

ed to divert me from a deſign ſo little worthy of a 

man of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the igno- _ 
rance and ruſticity into which many had ſunk in 

their retirement, after having diſtinguiſhed them- _ 
ſelves in taverns and play-houſes, and given hopes 


of riſing to uncommon eminence among the gay 
part of mankind. c 


WEN I came firſt into the country, which, by a 
neglect not uncommon 2 young heirs, I had 
never ſeen ſince the death of my father, 1 found 
every thing in ſuch confuſion, that, being utterly. 
without practice in buſineſs, I had great difficulties 
to encounter in diſentangling the perplexities of my 
circumſtances; they however gave way to diligent 
application, and I perceived that the advantage of 
keeping my own accounts would very much over- 
balance the time which they could require. 


I HaD now viſited my tenants, ſurveyed my land, 
and repaired the old houſe, which, for ſome years, - 
had been running to decay. Theſe proofs of pecu- 
nary wiſdom began to recommend me, as a ſober, 
judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my graver 
neighbours of the country, who never failed to ce- 
lebrate my management in oppoſition to oat na 
and Latterwit, two ſmart fellows, who had eſtates 


in the ſame part of the kingdom, which they 2 


Ky poſed me to wiſh for a companion, and the know 
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ed now and then in a froliek, to tak up theit ren» 
beforehand, debauch a milk-maid; e a feaſt for 


the village, and tell ſtories of cheir own intrigues 
and then rode pot back to town to ſpend their 
money. 56. 835 ie wo EPI 4] an 4 n r 9 
ö P Eee” IL + 3 www 4d 

ts Was ta however, for:fome-tiine ziinge 
ther 1 — be able to hold my reſolution ʒ hut 

ſhort pork erſeverance 5 all EEE 1 "roſe"! 
| 2 fr gar the decency of my con 
verſation, and the regularity of my en and 
was mentioned with great regard at the aſſines, as 
mak; ee to be put in een en ons v4 


iel n Batt write off ſh 

Dunno che eee of my affairs} und the By ” 
daily neceflity of viſiting farms, adj ſo 
letting leaſes, and ſuperintend ng reperrs}$@af of 
very little yacuity in my life, and therefore had not e 


many thoughts of marriage; but, in à little while, „ 
the SED of buſineſs ſubſided, and the exact me- 
thod which I had eſtabliſhed, enabled me to difs'" 
8 my accounts with great facility. had, there- 
| — now upon my hands, the taſk of finding means 
pend my time, without falling back into the 
webs. amuſements which I had hitherto indulged, or 
chang! them for the ſports of the field, whichT 
ſaw purſued with ſo much eagerneſs by the Zentle- 
men of the country, that they were indeed the only” 
3 in which fes could d promiſe myſelf any par 
er. r $35 LANES 
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Tux! inconvenience of this fiecartoir np ab 


. of my eſtate, with my reputation for fruga- 
lity and prudence, eaſily ga Sam 4 me admiſſion into 
every family; for I ſoon found that no enquiry was 
made after any other virtue, nor any deinen 
neceſſary, but of my freedom from incumbrantes, 
and my care of what they termed the main chan. 
1 owe not without 2 the eagerneſs wy 
W | 
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which the daughters, wherever I came, were et out 
to ſhow ; nor could I conſider them in a ſtate much 
different from proſtitution, when I found them or- 
dered to play their airs before me, and to exhibit, 
by ſome ſeeming chance, ſpecimens of their muſic 
their work, or their houſewifery. No ſooner was 
placed at table, than the young lady was called up- 
on to pay me ſome civility or other; nor could I 
find means of eſcaping, from either father or mo- 
ther, ſome account of their daughter's excellencies, 
with a declaration, that they were now leaving the 
world, and had no bufineſs on this ſide the grave, 
but to ſee their children happily diſpoſed of ; that 
ſhe whom I had been pleafed tocompliment at table, 
was indeed the chief pleaſure of their age, ſo good, 
ſo dutiful, ſo great a relief to her mamma in the care 
of the houſe, and ſo much her papa's favourite for 
her chearfulneſs and wit, that it would be with the 
laſt relutance that they ſhould part; but to a wor- 
thy gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom they 
might often viſit, they would not ſo far conſult 
their own gratification, as to-refuſe her ; and their 
tenderneſs ſhould be ſhewn in her fortune, 'when- 
ever a ſuitable ſettlement was propoſed. + 


As I knew theſe overtures not to proceed from 
— 1 of me before another equally rich, I 
0 
demned to be ſet to auction, and made cheap by 
injudicious commendations ; for how could they 
know themſelves offered and rejected a hundred 
times, without ſome loſs of that ſoft elevation, and 
maiden dignity; ſo neceſſary to the completion of 
female excellence? 
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not but look with pity on young perſons con- 
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no great variety, they ai 
re, but. Pan Y, and 8 its, Influence the 

8 We e world, * > coat to de- 


. by any other means n fa be computations, 
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I wir got deny that, by, beg 1 e yadly 
commended for my d Ds, ee 
value upon my 8 and was un Pan 
my credit by marrying for, love. I.the: * 
l digg ortune of the lady whom. 
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delicacy, ox beauty. ton iſil / ro? $951 Anigg 
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| Tas: determination led me to M bly Gogh al 
'Þ ter of Chryſophul , whoſe perſon wasa th 
| out deformity, MA hoſe e Fe fs from 
= Ie >roach, as ſhe had been bred. upat a diltange. from 
| common temptations. To Mitfa... Sore 


obtained leave from her parents to pay my court, 
and was referred by her Ay her her en 
" "direction ſhe was — to follow. 
then, Naa, only, what ſhould be. eg. e 
gentleman made an enormous demand, with. abi 
refuſed to . Mitiſſa was AT 152 
ert her power ; the told me, that if I co 0 
fuſe her Papas J had no e 1 
was an un creature, and t Was a 
ous man: th hen th e burſt into tears, and fell into 
- Aal c. All chis, 3s Lwas. no paſſionate lover, had 
le effect. She next refuſed. to. ſee. 3 
I MESA bow t myſelf obliged. to write in terms of 
K 
res ; t me xl T 
complied with my propoſal, and told me he ** 
e wy more for being lo good x at a e N 


. 1 was ee Miti 2 
| rience the happineſs of a 220 59d 5 paſ⸗- 
ſion. Mitifſa ſoon diſcovered, that ſhe was equally 


N . taken a huſband oy 
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to be at her own command, and to have a chariot 
at her own call. She brought With her an old mail 
recommended by her mother, who taught her all 
the arts of domeſtick management, and was, on 
every occaſion, her chief agent and direftreſs.” They 
ſoon invented one reaſon or other, to quarrel wi 

all my ſervants, and either prevailed on me to turn 
them away, or treated them fo ill, that they left me 
of themſelves, and always ſupplied their places Wi i 
ſome brought from my wie's relations. Th 
they eſtabliſned a family, over which Thad no au- 
thority, and which was in 'a perpetuaFconfpiracy 
againſt me; for Mitifla conſidered herſelf as having 
a ſeparate intereſt, and thought nothing her own, 
but what fhe laid up without my knowledge. For 
this reaſon ſhe brought me falſe accounts of the 


expences of the houſe, joined with my tenants in 


complaints of hard times, and by means of a ſte - 
ard of her own, took rewards for ſoliciting abate- ' - 
ments of the rent. Her great hope is to outlive me, 

that ſhe may enjoy what ſhe has thus accumulated, 


and therefore ſhe is always contriving ſome improve 


ments of her jointure land, and once tried to pr 
cure an injunction to hinder me from felling timber 
upon it for repairs. Her father and mother aſſiſt 
her in her projects, and are frequently hinting that 
the is ill uſed, and reproaching me with the preſents 


that other ladies receive from their hufbands. ©" 
| 1131 UK asd 014 Ft 11477 Nen 127 7 


| 1 
Sock, Sir; was my ſituation for ſeven years, till 
at laſt my patience was exhauſted, and r Flop 
day invited her father to my houſe, I laid the ftate of 
my affairs before him, detected my wife in feveral'of _ 
her frauds, turned out her ſteward, charged à con- 
ſtable with her maid, took trly buſineſs in my'own ' 
hands, reduced her to a ſettled allowance, and now. 
write this account to warn others againſt marrying 
thoſe whom they have no reaſon to eſteem,” * 
OF? DR LEM & 10 2 am, &&. 2 1311 - 
MD 14 781 | (10G? & 46:10 
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writ Was than the W 5 It is generally pleaſing, 
repreſentations 


uſe it entertains the m = with 
of Fe n equa ly jud 


EC re 


Every — 
ge whether hi 
2 well deſcribed. It exhibits a life, to whi 
been always accuſtomed to aſſociate peade, 
and Ie ure, and innocence : and therefore we readi-' 
75 PR, e heart, for the admiſſion of its i — 
ae to drive away cares and 
90 irſelyes, without 2 
ddt e regions, where we are to nett 
with.nothing but joy, and plenty, and contents" 
ment; — 2 n 1 
n th eee elt 90g nd 
Fe F(t rf FLEIIN * Bil 
11+ k s been D at ſome, who love to 
talk hat they do not know, that paſtoral is the 
moſt antient 8 and indeed, ſince it is proba· 
ble, adde nearly of the fame antiquity wich 
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Fox the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poetry was the 
firſt employment of the human . N, it is 
enerally thie firſt H̃terary amuſement᷑ of dur minds. 
We have ſeen fields, and —.— re and groves, | 
— time that our eyes opened u 1 
pleaſed with bitds, 
— earlier than we engage ene t 
and paſſions of mankind. are' th for 
ſighted with rural pictures My We Ends 
at an age Sehch oy curioſity can 

little awakened, by” deſcriptions” of e 
we never beheld, or r . . of Palle 
which we never felt. | 

dard ve 07 9H 6 31d! ALS 31 tz 0 ib . JH. 

Tas fatisfaRion received from this — 
ing not only begins early, but laſts Jong 
not, as we advance into the intelleckuf 9 0 9 
throw it away among other childiſh amuſements and 
paſtimes, but willingly return to it in hour i 
indolence —— The images o of true pa- 
toral have always the power of exciting delight, 
becauſe the works of nature, from which they 102 
drawn, have always the ſame order and beauty, 
and continue to force themſelves upon our thought 
being at once obvious to the careleſs rega . 
and more than adequate to the ſtrongeſt reaſon, 3 
ſevereſt contemplation.” Our — to — 01 
and tranquility: is ſeldom much leſſened by long 
knowledge of the buſy and tumultuary part of the 
world. In childhood we turn our hough ghts to the” « 
22 „as to the reg ee 9 7 3 

d age as a of re 

rey ſreondarh: - adventitious | A 228 as wh 
every-man feels on reviewing thoſe places, ot bre 
collecting thoſe: occurrences,” that a TY 
his youthful enjoyments, and bring him backt A 
the prime of life, when the world 
the bloom of novelty, when mirth . at 


bis ſide, and hope ſparkled before him. \ 
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be Very 
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Tas ſenſe of RO univerſal ay has inte | 
numbers without number to pay eir {kill in 
performances, in which they have genetall y 725 
ceeded after The manner of aber imatators, trant- 
mitting the ſame images in the ſame combination 
from one to what 50 7 he that reads the title of a 
m, may guels at the whole ſeries of t the 87 8 
Ntion; nor will a man, after the peruſal of thou- 
ſands of theſe rformances, find his knowledge en. 
bee with a ingle view of nature not produced 
before, or his i gation amuſed with ; Wy, hh 52 
plication of thoſe views to moral purpo ſes. 
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Tu range aſtoral is indeed narrow, for 

though gh nature LM aa eb conſidered, be 

_ Inexhauſtible, yet its 5 effects on the eye ws 

on the ear are uniform, and incapale 0 much 

- Tiety,of deſcription. cannot dwell upon 

minuter diſtinctions, b * one pw fe 

92 25 N without departing from 2 

andeur which ails the 

d e latent qualities of N57 e Gyr 

Its i greet power of gratifying every mind by 

, its conceptions. However, as edc each age 

ke ſome diſcoveries, and thoſe Font are 

dy: 3 generally y known, as new plan or 

modes of culture are 1 and by. tle and 

had become common, . paſtoral might receive, | 
om time to time, ſmal Beall” a augmentations, and ex. 

Hibit once in a 8 a ſcene ſomewhat v 


Bor pal 3; ſubjects have been often, like = 
7 in 1 oa of thoſe that not quali- 
2 1.5 men to whom t face of na- 
Khon, that they have drawn it 
2 we imagination, is chan + br 
er features, that their portraits m 
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Nor only He Hee of Pr life, ny produce the =Y 
caſions on which they can rope 
are few and general, he 15050 of a man 500 
to the er pe 5 and pleaſures of the ATR, „18 
ſo little diverſi Ned, and expoſed" to ſo few of t ble 
8 7 8 which produce lexities, terrors and 
urpriſes, in more complicated tranſactions, that he 
2 51 2 ewn but ſeldom in ſuch cireumſtances as 
attract curioſity. His ambition is without policy, 
and his love without intrigue. He has no com- 
plaints to make of his rival, but that he 'is richer 
han himſelf; nor any diſaſters to lament, but a 
cruel miſtreſs, or a bad harveſt. 


| Tas: convidtich of th neceſſity of Et new 
ſource of pleaſure induced ' Sannatzarius to remove 
the ſcene from the fields to the ſea, to ſubſtitute 
fiſhermen for ſhepherds, and derive his ſentiments 
from the piſcatory life ; for which he has been cen- 
ſured by ſucceeding criticks, becauſe the ſea is an 
object of terrour, and by no means proper to amuſe 
the mind, and lay the paſſions aſleep. Againſt 'this 


objetion he might be defended by the eſtabliſhed 


Ns that the poet has à Tight to ſelect his 
„and is no more obliged to ſhew the fea in 


2 form, than the land under an inundation ; but 


ay all the pleaſures, and conceal the dan 


may dif pl 

gers of the water, as I may lay his ſhepherd under 
a ſhady beech, without givin bi 

ting a wild beaſt looſe upon h | OT 


im an ague, or let- 


THERE are however two defects in 11 viſcatory 


eclogue, Which perhaps cannot be ſupplied. Tbe 


fea l in hot countries it is conſidered by * 
e ike Sqgnmazarius, upon the coa 'A 


5 he ears atid diverſion, has 8 


mh, cſs variety than the fand, and therefore 
ooner "exhauſted a deſcriptive” writer. 
Wbck he has oncé fhewn the ſun rifing or ſetting 


1 upon it, curled its waters with the vernal breeze, 
K 4 rolled 


„e be k NM NEM. ., 
- "Ted numeracd the in eee e 


. ſporting in the; 
NS ONS —— ut what is common | to 


his der are Tie, pod Mycon rep 
| N 
4 Gefen general jon of 


try, is the ignorance of Maritime 
pleaſures, in ek, the greater p 770 of 8 
muſt always hye:" Ts all the inan intiabitants of 
ever, region, the ſea is only Known as an imme 2 


5 of waters, over which men paſs from one 


0. to Pep mol 2 in. Which life is 2 
i LO dave, therefore, 5 
eing. their OD, 1 255 , the de 
Winding 0 ores, and calm bays, nor INES 
m in which they are menti 5 
12 ror than on a ſea or the, metrical 


aphy 0 f Dionyſius... 8 8 70 4 vilodw _” row 
fi ey 4 | 
rid defect Samnazarius was 2 Binger from per- per 


2 x OY writing in a ariel language to IE 
Somme with the works of une but 

Te he de bis attempt in any vulgar 1 be 

he would as have diſcovered ho val 0 


e to make that loved, . ich) N ngt 
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lr afraid it _ not he fo nd.eaſy 1 
1570 orals of antiquity, by any . 40 itions 

diverhfications. Our de eieri ions may inde 
om thoſe of Virgil, as an Engliſh ee 
ſurnmer, . 3, and, in Jome. I eſpe mode 

Hient lie ; but as nature is in Tok 
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how little the latter ages Have rittibuted to the 
ee ick muſe! pg ring 619 DIE 
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AN nting bt id ol agg „neither 
Ti te a 1 75 Bs dying rp of latter tim 6 7 
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ve paid fuffcient regard: to the originals 16] us 5 
N büt have entangled” themſelves 100 
_ ef ry " Uificulties, by. av aticin C princlp =_ 

ants. no foundation in the nature 5 
ume are wholly to be ret Bs ſpec 2 . 
compoſiti pn in which; above all others, 3 


NT | 
ture is to be ' regarde ns is 4x 03 V3 yo 4 30tvi99 | 
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Tri 3 kent lock neceſſary to enquire after ſg 
more diſtinct and exact 115 1. this kind 0 or 
This wy , I think, be en found i od iy the Or 
of Virgil, from "whoſe not. me = 
very fe to 1 if 75 1 75 that advaR 
Rf or nature, 0 rtu CONCUurr 0 
plete his productions; it he Was Þ 8 Wa 
accur ene of j ang e Kathe Vi 
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all the 8 202 of th ages, Ar | 
embelliſhed with the elegan 4 © 2 FO 
that he employed his ery! 5 bo roy1n 
| than inventing; and therefore 12 5 N engeayo 


ed to recompenſe the want 
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r we ſearch the writings of Virgil, for the 

* efinition. of a paſtoral, 2 8 4 12 25 
; which any action or paſſion is 1 by 115 fie: 
uon a country life hatſoever therefore may 

| Sa to 12 ommon courſe of things, hap 8 I 


PM COuntry) may afford 4 ſubject for a 


Is this definition, it will OT 

_ thoſe-who are verſed in the writings of the modern: 
criticks, that there is no mention of the golden age 

I cannot indeed eaſily diſcover why it is thou ght tr. 

ceſſary to refer — 6; cu of a rural ftate wh 

Alen nor can I perceive that any writer has con- 

ſiſtently ſerved Me, Arcadian manners and ſenti- 

ments. en onl oy re ah that I have read, on which 

8 ule has bee p found ed, is, that according to 


cuſtoms of modern life it is improbable that 
epherds ſhoul be capable of harmonious num- 
ers, or delicate e and aer 
eader muſt pb his ideas the p 
ing his thoughts back to 1515 age in which 
8-4 care of herds 155 flocks was the ee 
of the wiel and greateſt men, 5 i 


Tuns reaſoners ſeem to have been Jed into their 
Mate conſidering paſtoral, not in general, 
| reſentãtion of aun nature, and dee 

"AS as exhibiting the ideas and ſentiments 4-4 thoſe, who- 
1 FRELLYEY Ae, e LIN tds pleafure 
yment, but limp a or Enn 
e actually — ſheep G4 buſied in 
the loweſt and a: laborious . from whence 
they l readily concluded, ſince characters muſt 
To be preſerved, that either the ſentiments 
muſt 35 the level of the ſpeakers, or the ſpeak- 
| 94 muſt he raiſed to the height of the ſentiments. 
I conſequence of theſe original errors; a thou- 

d precepts. have beeh wel which Have 'only 

870 uted to perplex and confound. . =_ 
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wot age ſhould be ee 

have therefore believed, that nt * more ng 
be adeitteg m, paſtoral, than lilies ANY roſes, and 
rocks and ſtreams, among which, are heard the gen 
tle whiſpers. of chaſte ondneſs, or the ſoft co 
plaints of amorous impatience. ' In paſtoral,” as in 
other writings, chaſtity. of 1 4 ought doubt - 
leſs to be oblerved, and pro of manners to be 
repreſented 3 not ea oet is conhned to 
the images of the golden age, but becauſe, "having 
the ſubject in his own choice, he Harke always to 
e the intereſt 3 gig: e gs net 


Tuzsz advocates for igen 1 tap down 
other principles, not very bi bene their gene- 
ral plan ; for they tell us, that, to Mot the cha- 
' rater of the. ſhepherd, it is Dro r that all refige- 
ment [ſhould be. avoided, and that ſome flight in- 
ſtances of i e ole be interſperſed. Thus 
the WES in, Virgil is oppo fo have forgot the 
name Af aximander, and in Pope the term Zo- .' 
diack is too hard. far a Tuſtick apprehenſion.” But 
if we place our ANG | in their primitive condi- 
tion, e may giye them Nn none, their pther 
qualifications; and if we Ne: them to allude at all 
to things of latter exiſtence, w highs perhaps cannot 
2 4.02 great propriety Be al wed, there dan be 

0 of mabing th them 1 wn 11 4 
auer fn Conv 


tranſmitt ted to l aca Ses i e oh 


8 pres havin the, mean and deſpicable 

condition Hi a 77 hy 8 Er 9 con- 
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Mane F 10 wh Wan och they 


Mk earned] orick, without reflecting, that 
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1 Wen will che reader imagine to be the 


rs like theſe iſt ett 
Wil he he not ſomewhat” Kere 5 TN 


| finds them met together to 70 08 rup⸗- 
| \fons-of the cure of Rome?! Sure IEG Tame 
time that u ſhepherd learhs eder 4 Bain 

2 9 with his native 0 eg Wo | 
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Ir Pore au „to the perfection of this 
poem, that the ion which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce it, be at leaſt not inconſiſtent with a country 
life, or Jeſs likely to intereſt thoſe who have retired 
into places of ſolitude and quiet, than the more 
buſy part of mankind. It is therefore + improper to _ 
give the title of a paſtoral to verſes, 1 
Niere after the ſlight- mention of their e 

to complaints of errors in the church, "and cor- 
ruptions in the 9 or to lamentatiene of 
the death of ſome illuſtrious whom when 
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that to avoid every extreme . wages him 

who has no other care than to paſs throug pre- 
ſent ſtate with eaſe and ſafety; and a, the middle 
path is the of ſecurity, on either ſide of 7. — 


WINGS 


of ruin. f 
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Tus ein a Cleobulus the Lindian, jeiTpEr 
dro, Mediocrity is beſt, has been long conſiderad Wy | 
an e LE e, extended thrones the wh 

of life and nature. The experience of 
nfir mation, 


and to ſhew that nothin „ however ſpecious( or al- 


luring, is je e nn 


with lafety, 
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conſidered as t : moſt ſolid and durable of all ter- 
reſtrial advanta are found, when they exceed the 
middle point the poſſeſſor into many ca- 
lamities, 7 aubſded by others that have been 
leſs bountifully enriched or Lasst Wie ſee every 
day women periſhing with infamy, by having, þ been 

too willing to ſet their beauty to others, - 


though not wt Fa” uilt or — — yet with ve 
ſharp remorſe, lan ing in decays e's lect, and 
obſcurity, for — rated their y ul charms 


at too high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion 
of Bacon be thought to deſerve much regard, verx 
few fighs would be vented for eminent and ſuper- 


lative — egance of form; for beautiful women, 
ſays by <« are ſeldom of any great -accompliſh- 
ments, becauſe they, for the moſt pants dach be- 
5 haviour rather than virtue.) 0 


Hz AL TH and e and Wer e of 
the corporeal frame, are of abſolute neceſſity tothe 
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tive of Mappinet, and prove pernicious only by 
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. Hope to procure them, the uncertai 
influence upon our lives is mentioned, 
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A TRHERE is reaſon ſeldom 1 
makes! riches lefs defirable. Foo marked, (which 


very frequently the occaſion of poverty. He wh 
the wantonneſs of.,abundance, has once e 


| eafily ſinks into neglect of dire and he 
thinks rr am 
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ties, which his inex unfu 
| mountable; he will. by. for 1 to — fb A 
; tereſt it is that he ſhould be more diſtreſſed, and 
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will be at laſt torn to pieces by the vulturs ran 
nlninyuhoras, eee in decay 428T. 
b * + >; = mw t 
fl ola the plains of India were = 
long continuance of drought, Hamet Re 9 
tvro 3 nr whom 7 nine with he "wi 
at the common ounds, 
their flocks and herds „ 
v of diſtreſs prayed for water. 8 
den the air was — gr birds ceaſed, to.chirp, 
18 and the flocks: to. bleat. - They turned their eyes 
every eee orien Ha ad 
vancing t wou gh the valley, whom they knew upon 
his nearer — the Genius N 
In one hand he held the ſheaves. of plen 
| the other the ſabre, of deſtruction. The —— 
| Rood tremblin pt quires > ham; 
| — them with a voice 8 my 7 
breeze that e ſpices 
| Saba; not _ your M4 up children 


Io the Au ! 1 am come to offer you vifts, which 

| en —..—— folly can make vain... You here 

2 tor water, and water I will beſtow ; let me 
w-with how much you will be ſatisfied: 1 

932 not rafhly.; conſider, — of whatever 

_- 4 enjoyed by the body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous 

[ than ſcarcity ava og you remember the pain of 

F . ©<-thirſt, do — rget the danger of ſuffocation. 
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neſs of his neighbour's ſentiments, and ſecr 
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was ſwept away before it, and a crocodile derdur- 


ren 
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„O BEING, kind and beneficent; ſa et, 
et thine eye pardbn confeſſion. I entreat a 
« litfle brook, which in ſummer ſhall never be u 
«© and in winter never overflow.” It is granted, 
replies the Genius j and immediately he o 
ground with his ſabre; and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet ſcattered its xills overithe meadows; 


the flowers renewed their my the trees ſpread 

a greener foilage, andthe fic and herds quenched 

their rp” | AA 2613; why 4131 
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Tre turning to Raſchid; the Geniusimwited bim 
likewiſe to offer his petition. © I requeſt, — — 


e hid; that thou wilt turn the Ganges 
« my grounds; with all his waters, and all their 


„inhabitants.“ Hamet was ſtruck with — 


pined in his heart, that he had not made the - Sing 

petition - before him; when the Genius ſpoke, 
K Raſh man, be not inſatiable remember, — 
„that is nothing which thou canſt not uſe; and 
„how are thy wants greater than the wants of 


aſchid r his deſire, and 
ed himſelf vrith the repeat that — 
the proprietor of the 


would make in the preſence 
Ganges, The Genius thenretired towards the river, 
and the two ſtood waiting'the event. "As 


Raſchid was looking with contempt upon his neigh- 
bour, on à ſudden was heard the roar of torrents, 
and they found by the mighty ſtream that the 
mounds of the Ganges were broken. The flood 
rolled forward into 
tations were torn up, his flocks- overwhelmed; tie 
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Ir were to be wilbed that fo great 4 "deg ug 5 
* infelicitymight not be W 3 
tious and artificial miſeries; and that beings. 
beauty we cannot behold without e 
whoſe delicacy we cannot contemplate without ten. 
derneſs, might be ſuffered to enjoy NY 1805 610 
of their ſorrows. But, however it has d, 
the cuſtom of the world ſeems to have been +3 5 fo, 


in a kind of conſpiracy ye them, tho vel Op. 


not appear but they had themſelves” an ca 
in its eſtabliſhment ;z and E woes Ac 
whomſoever the — 
continuance, and by con AC of of xx por hls 
ty, ſeem to have almoſt ow ne 98 
tent, in whatſoever condition they alk they. 
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| ppineſs moſt in Ger wre power, t eye er We g 
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| be that they are angry to fee with what 1 
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rate eagerneſs other hewdlbls temibles ih into fla- | 
very, or with what abſurd vanity the.married ladies 
boaſt the change. of: their Seren n, and condemn 
the heroines who endeavour to aſſert the natural dig- 
nity of their ſex ; Whether theynate.confcious that 
like barren countries they. are free, only becauſe 
they were never thought to deſerye the 3 of 
conqueſt, or imagine that their ſineeri — 1 
Wok infuſpeRted, og declareith ＋ N 
men; 3 it 18 Certain, they 2 

to have ſoirie great and inceſſant cauſe ae 
and that many Eteg them have at laſt been penſuad 


by powerful rhetoricians, to try the life i e ror 
had ſo Iong 1 1 and put on the bridal orna- 


wents at à time when they leaſt became them. 
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WII Ar . he. 180 cauſes of the i N 
which the ladies diſcover in a virgin ſtate, I ſhall 
perhaps take © ſors other occaſion to examine. That 
it iᷣ not to be en ied for its happineſs, appears from" 
the ſolĩcitude ba which it is orgs from the 
opinion "univerſally. e amo ſex, that 
no woman continues long in it but —— ſhe is 
not invited; to forſake it; ** oe the diſpoſition al-- - 
ways ſhewn to treat old maids as the refuſe of the 
world; "and from the 18 Weh with which it a 
often uitted at laſt, b whoſe experience has 
2 them to jules it fares _ u with 
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Ing miſeries, indeed, which many e ſuffer 
er conjugal vexations, are to be conſidered with 
great pity, becauſe their huſbands are often not 
taken by them as objects of affection, but | 
upon N by authority and LN or by ps lus: | 

ſion mpor „equally reſiſtleſs wh 1 Arge 
by hee whom they have Peg ahya ays nccuſton | 
to reverence and obey; and it very com, 
Fool a | 


that thoſe who are thus r r hs 
their. children, + Hay Y any regard to their 


and perſonal „ or think it ſo e to : 
enquired homer will be happy, 48 f 
e be rich. 3 1 ec iti 40 Hin 14 


Tre may be urged, f in exten id uation C of ch bis erime 2 
Shih parents, not in any oth oy ter reſpec nym- 
bered with robbers and aſſaſſins, frequently. com- 
mit, that, in their l e happineſs 
are equivalent terms. onde vere their lives 

with no other wiſh A that of —— _ 
and filling one bag after another, 
advantage of a daughter 3 "confi : 
when they. haye ſecured her a Arg Jointure, 

given ber reaſonable expectations of living in th 
midſt of thoſe pleaſures, with which ſhe; had ft 
her facuer and mother N cle Ir 


Fu LI is an ci oracle received | 
the prudential Part of the Ks by ch ah 
fathers: to marry their 7 5 wt 
themſetves ; by which I fup! pool in 
Far. left bp] 585 on con gen ney wn ite 
hemſelves with ſu . tribute very 
1 2 to their felici Who was the autho of this 
maxim, or with what intention it was originally 
uttered, I have not yet diſcovered ; but ima 0 
that however ſolemnly it may be tranſmitte 8 
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however implicitly received, it can confer no autho- 
5 rity which nature 9 denied, ate licenſt 
tius to be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhoul 
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uffer zive right to impriſon for life, let iberty ſhould be 
with itl employed. 4 * Vo *. 011.9 ** ee 1777 
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Tur the ladies have ſometimes incurred impu- 

tations which might naturally produce edicts not 

much in their fayour, muſt be confeſſed by their 

warmeſt advocates; and I have indeed ſeldo ob- 

ſerved; that when the tenderneſs or virtue of their 1 
parents has preſerved them from forced marriage, 
and left them at large to chuſe their own path in the 

labyrinth of life, they have made any great advan- 

tage of their Tiberty : They commonly take the op- 
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1090 ortunity of independence to trifle away youth and 
I oſe their bloom in a hurry of diverſions, recurring 
I in a ſucceſſion tov quick to leave room for any ſet- 
WY Wl tied reflection; they fee the world without gaining 
100 erience, and at laſt r ate their choĩce by mo- 
; tives trifling as thoſe of a girl, or mercenary as 
the MerAxv THA came to town upon the death of 
» her father, with a very large fortune, and with the 
the reputation of a much larger; ſhe was therefore fol- 


lowedand careſſed by many menof rank, and by fome 
of underſtanding $5 but having an infatiable defire of 
pleaſure, ſhe was not at leiſure, from the park, the 
py: theatres, viſits, aſſemblies, and maſ—- 


querades, to attend ſeriouſly to any 3 but 
was ſtill impatient for a new flatterer, and neglected 
marriage as always in her power; till in time her 
admirers fell away, wearied with expence, diſguſted 
at her folly, or offended by her inconſtancy; the 
heard of concerts to which ſhe was not invited, and 
was more than once forced to fit ſtill at an affembly - 
for want of a partner. In this diſtreſs, chacne threw - 
in her way Philotryphus, a man vain, glittering, 
and thoughtleſs as erſelf, who had ſpent a- ſmall 
fortune in equipage and dreſs, and was ſhining. 
in the laſt ſuit for which his taylor would give 
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him credit. He had been endeavouring to re- 
trieve his extravagance by ma age, — therefore 
ſoon paid his court to Melanthia, who after ſome 
weeks — inſenſibility ſaw him at a ball, and was 
| 2 overcome by his E in a 1 
married; but a man cannot KX 

d Phylotryphus had no other method — 

ee as neither was in 


they live / together with — — — than 
- . acuity of mind, and that taſteleſſneſs of life, which 


proceeds from a ſatiety of juvenile pleaſures, and 
an utter inability to 1 their 2 nobler em- 
ployments. As they have known the faſhionable 


world at the ſame * — T bor 4 
tions of all thoſe ſub 
and being able to wipe: 5 each 


other, are not much inclined to converſation, but 


1 join in one wiſh, Kann 


ep more, and think. leſs.” 
- ARGYR1s, after having refuſed a thouſand offers, 


at laſt conſented to marry mw the younger 


brother of a duke, a man without e ” of _ 
N perſon, or force of unde ing; who, 
while he courted her, could not always * og allu- 
ſions to her birth, and hints how — ſhe my 
purchaſe an alliance to ſo illuſtrious a family. 
conduct from the hour of his marriage has . in- 
ſufferably tyrannical, nor has he any other regard 
to her har what 5 om his 15 m_ her 5 
pearance may not diſgrace him. pon this pri 
ple, — 4 he always orders that ſhe ſhould d be 
| gaily dreſſed, and ſplendidly attended; and ſhe has, 
among all her mortifications, the age to take 
place of ** eldeſt ſiſter. 
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WIT ERS being ve Ne inte aim LR 
have repreſented this character as prevailing among 
men of literature, Which a more extenſive view of the 
world would hayeſhewn them to be diffuſed through 
all human nature, to mingle itſelt with every ſpecies 
of ambition and deſire of praiſe, and to diſcover 
its effects with greater or leſs re N and under 
diſguiſes more or N N all places and all 


conditions. nel en 


TARA audftels” af writers, indeed, are more 1 
e 85 ſe 185 negeſſarily appeal to the deci- 
ſion of te publck Their enmities are incited by 


frre 


wp lauſes from their asker and prolonged by trea- 
erous encapragement for general diverſion; and 
"when the SON happeris to riſe high between men 
of genius and learning, its memory is continued for 
the ſame reaſon as its vehemence was at firſt pro- 
= becauſe it gratifies the malevolence or curio- 
ſity of readers, and - relieves the vacancies of life 

with amuſement and laughter. The perſonal diſ- 
putes, therefore, of rivals in wit are ſomꝭtimes 
. . L ; tr anſy 
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tranſmitted to poſterity, when the grudges and heart- | 
burnings of men leſs conſpicuous, though carried on | 
with equal bitterneſs, an 9 of greater evils, | 
are expoſed to the knowledge of thoſe only whom 
they nearly affect, and ſuffered to paſs off and be 
forgotten among common and caſual tranſactions. 


THE reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault 
or folly produces, muſt bear a certain proportion to 
our pride, and will regularly be more acrimonious 

as pride is more immediately the principle of action. 
In whatever ſenators we wiſh or imagine ourſelyeʒ 
to excel, we ſhall s be diſpleaſed to have our 
Claims to reputation diſputed, and more diſpleaſed, 
if the accompliſhment be ſuch as can expect reputa- 
tion only for its reward. For this reaſon it is com- 
mon to find men break out into rage at any inſinua- 
tions to the diſadvantage of their wit, who have 
born with great patience reflections on their morals; 
and of women it has been always known, that no 
cenſure wounds ſo deeply, or rankles fo long, az 
that which charges them with want of beauty, 


+» wy $9), — hs «+ guy — ow A — — wt wq wa wu. A Koo 


As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling purſuits, and pleaſe themſelves moſt with 
things of ſmall importance, I have often known 
very ſevere and laſting malevolence excited by un- 
lucky cenſures, which would have fallen without 
any effect, had they not happened to wound a part 
remarkably tender. Guſtulus, who valued himſelf 
upon the nicety of hispalate, diſinherited his eldeſt ſon 

for telling him that the wine, whichhe was then com- 
mending, was the ſame which he had ſent away the 
day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus with- 
drew his kindneſs from a nephew, whom he had al- 
ways conſidered as the moſt promiſing genius of the v 


. > „ ren 


n 


. age, for happening to praiſe in his preſence the e 
graceful horſemanſhip of Marius. And Fortunio, re 
when he was privy counſellor, procured a clerk to be fi 


diſmiſſed from one of the publick offices, in Ws = 
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he was eminent for his ſkill and affiduity, becauſe 
he had been heard to ſay, that there was another 
man in the kingdom on whoſe ſkill at billiards he 
would lay his money againſt Fortunio's. 


FeLICIA and Floretta had been bred up in one 
houſe, and ſhared all the pleaſures and endearments 
of infancy together. They entered upon life at the 
ſame time, and continued their confidence and 
friendſhip; conſulted each other in every change of 
their dreſs, and every admiſſion of a new lover; 
thought every diverſion more entertaining whenever 
it happened that both were preſent, and when ſe- 
parated juſtified the conduct, and celebrated the ex- 
cellencies of one another. Such was their intima- 
cy, and ſuch their fidelity; till a birth-night ap- 
proached, when Floretta took one morning an op- 
portunity, asthey were conſulting upon newclothes, 
to adviſe her friend- not to dance at the ball, and 
informed her that her performance the year before 
had not anſwered the expectation which her other 
accompliſhments had raiſed. Felicia commended 
her ſincerity, and thanked her for the caution; but 
told her that ſhe danced to pleaſe herſelf, and was 
in very little concern what the men might take the 
liberty of ſaying, but that if her ce gave 
her > Ah Floretta any uneaſineſs ſhe would ſtay 
away. Floretta had now nothing left but to make 
new proteſtations of ſincerity and affection, with 
which Felicia was ſo well ſatisfied, that they part- 
ed with more than uſual fondneſs. They ſtill con- 
tinued to viſit, with this only difference; that Feli- 
cia was more punctual than before, and often de- 
clared how high a value ſhe put upon ſincerity, 
how much-ſhe thought that eſs to be eſteemed 
which would venture to admoniſh a friend of an 
error, and with what gratitude advice was to be 


received, even when it might happen to proceed 
L 2 In 


from miſtake. 
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Ix a few months Felicia, with great ſeriouſneſ,, 
told Floretta, that though hef beauty was ſuch az 


gave charms to whatever ſhe did, and her qualifica- 


tions ſo extenſive, that ſhe could not fail of excel. 
lence in any attempt, yet ſhe thought herſelf obliged 
by the duties of friendſhip to inform her, that if 
ever ſhe betrayed want of judgment, it was by too 


frequent compliance with ſolicitations to fing, for 


that her manner was ſomewhat ungraceful, and her 
voice had no great compaſs. It. is true, ſays Floret- 
ta, when I ſung three nights ago at lady Sprightly's, 
I was hoarſe with a cold; but ſing for my own 
ſatisfaction, and am not in the leaſt pain whether 


am liked. However, my dear Felicia's kindneſs is 


net the leſs, and I ſhall always think myſelf happy 
in ſo true a friend. | x d 7 ADap 


- 


From this time, they never ſaw each other with- 
out mutual profeſſions of eſteem, and declarations 
of confidence, but went ſoon after into the country 


to viſit their relations. When they came back, 


they were prevailed on, by the importunity of new 
acquaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of 
the town, and had frequent occaſion when they met, 


to bewail the diſtance at which they were placed, 


and the uncertainty which each experienced of find- 
ing the other at home. Ne | „ 


Tavs are the fondeſt and firmeſt friendſhips dif. 


folved, by ſuch openneſs, and fincerity, as interrupt 
ourenjoyment of pur own approbation, or recall us to 
the remembrance of thoſe failings, which we are 


more willing to indulge than to correct. | 


Ił is V no means neceſſary to imagine, that he 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, 


and reſents the admonition as a falſe charge; for 
haps it is moſt natural to be enraged, when there 
is the ſtrongeſt conviction of our own guilt. While 


we can eaſily defend our character, we are no no more 
. | | diſturbed 
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diſturbed at an accuſation, than we are alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are ſure to conquer; and whole 
attack, therefore, will bring us honour without 
danger. But when a man feels the reprehenſion of 
a friend ſeconded by his own heart, he is eaſily 
heated into reſentment and revenge, either becauſe 
he hoped that the fault of which he was conſcious 
had eſcaped the notice of others; or that his friend 
had looked upon it with tenderneſs and extenuation, 
and excuſed it for the fake of his other virtues; or 
had conſidered him as too wile to need advice, or 
too delicate to. be ſhocked with reproach: or, be- 
cauſe we cannot feel without pain thoſe reflections 
rouſed, which we have been endeavouring to lay 
aſleep; and when pain has produced anger, who 
would not willingly beheve, Jin it ought to be diſ- 
charged on others, rather than on himſelf! 


Tut reſentment produced by ſincerity, whatever 
be its immediate cauſe, is fo certain, and generally 
ſo keen, that very few have magnanimity iufficient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above moſt others, 
expoſes its votaries to a > and perſecutions; 
. friendſhip without it is of a very little value, 
ince the great uſe of ſo cloſe an intimacy is that our 


virtues may be guarded and encouraged, and our 


vices repreſſed in their firſt appearance by timely de- 
tection, and ſalutary remonftrances. 7 


Ir is decreed by providence, that nothing truly 
valuable ſhall be obtained in our preſent ſtate, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained from unreſtrained 
communication, muſt ſometimes hazard, by un- 
pleaſing truths, that friendſhip which he aſpires to 
merit. The chief rule to be obſerved in the exer- 
ciſe of this dangerous office, is to preſerve it pure 
from all mixture of intereſt or vanity; to 1 
admonition or reproof, when our conſciences tell 
us that they are incited * by the hopes of reform- 
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ing faults, but the deſire of ſhewing our diſcern- 
ment, or gratifying our own pride by the mortih. 
cation of another. It is not indeed certain that the 
moſt refined caution will find a proper time, for 
bringing a man to the knowledge of his own fail. 
ings, or the moſt zealous benevolence reconcile him 

to that judgment, by which they are detected; but 
de who endeavours only the happineſs of bim 
- whom he reproves, will always have either the ſa- 
tisfaction of obtaining or deſerving kindneſs; if he 
ſucceeds, he beneſits his friend, and if he fails, he 
has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs that he ſuffers for only 
doing well. 1 R 2 
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Nuns. 4t. Tus, Auguſt 7, 1750. 


Muila recordanti lux oft ingrata graviſque, , 
- Nulla fuit cujus — memimniſſe velit. _ 8 
5 liat etatis pat ium fibi vir bonus, hoc ef 

. * © FVrvere bis, wits paſſe priore frui. Maxx. 

No day's remembrance ſhall the good regret, 

Nor wiſh one bitter moment to forget; : 
They ſtretch the limits of this narrow ſpan, 

And, by enjoying, live paſt life again. F. LEWIs. 


=: CO few of the hours of life are filled up with ob- 
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jets adequate to the mind of man, and fo fre- 
quently are we in want of preſent pleaſure or em- 
ployment, that we are forced to have recourſe every 
moment to the paſt and future for ſupplemental ſa- 
tisfactions, and relieve the vacuities of our being, 
dy recollection of former paſſages, or anticipation 

of events to come. ; | | 
I cannorT but conſider this neceflity of ſearching 
- on every fide for matter on which the attention may 


de employed, as r r of the ſuperior and 
celeſtial nature of the ſoul of man. We have no 
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reaſon to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more extenſive capacities, than the pre- 
ſervation of themſelves, or their ſpecies, requires; 
they ſeem always to be fully employed, or to be 
completely at eaſe without employment, to feel few 
intellectual miſeries or pleaſures, and to have no exu- 


berance of underſtanding to lay out upon curioſity 
or caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 


to their bodies, with few other ideas than ſuch as 
corporal pain or pleaſure impreſs upon them. 
U | 


Or memory, which makes ſo large a art of the 
excellence of the human ſoul, and which has ſo 


much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
ſmall portion has been allotted to the animal world. 


We do not find the grief, with which the dams la- 
ment the loſs of their young, proportionate to the 
tenderneſs with which they careſs, the aſſiduity with 
which they feed; or the vehemence with which they 
defend them. Their regard for their offspring, 
when it is before their eyes, is not, in appearance, leſs 
than that of a — CO RY w_ is _ 
away, it is very ſoon forgotten, an er a ſhort 
abſence, if brought again, wholly difregarded. 


THAT they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out” of the reach of their ſenſes, and 
ſcarce any power of comparing the preſent with the 
paſt, and regulating their concluſions from experi- 
ence, may be gathered from this, that their intel- 
ets are produced in their full perfection. The 
ſparrow that was hatched laſt ſpring makes her firſt 
neſt the enſuing ſeaſon, of the ſame materials, and 
with the ſame art, as in any followin ar; and 
the hen conducts and ſhelters her brood of 
chickens with all the prudence that ſhe ever at- 
tains. p - * 
Ir has been aſked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to 3 3 
4 * 4 * W 
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how reaſon differs from inſtinct; and Prior has with 
no great propriety made Solomon himſelf declare, 

' that, to diſtinguiſh them is the fool's ignorance, and 

the pedant's pride. To give an accurate anſwer to 4 
queſtion, of which the terms are not completely 

- underſtood, is impoſſible; we do not know in what 

& either reaſon or inſtint,confiſt, and therefore can- 
not tell with exactneſs how they differ; but ſure! 
he that contemplates a ſhip and a bird's neſt, wal 

not be long without finding out, that the idea of 

the one was impreſſed at once, and continued through 12 
all the progreſſive deſcents of the ſpecies, without 

variation or improvement; and that the other is the 
reſult of experiments compared with experiments, 
has grown, by accumulated obſervation, from ſeſs 
to greater excellence, and exhibits the collective 
— of different ages, and various profel- 
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N Memory is the purveyor ef reaſon, the power 
- which places thoſe images before the mind upon 

| which. the judgment is to be exerciſed, and which 

\ treaſures up the determinations that are once paſſed, 

3 as the rules of future action, or grounds of ſubſe · 
$ quent concluſions. 7 


IT is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be ſaid to place us in the claſs of moral agents. 
If we were to act only in conſequence of ſome im- 
mediate impulſe, and receive no direction from in- 
ternal motives of choice, we ſhould be pufhed for- 
ward by an invincible fatality, without power or 
reaſon for the moſt part to prefer one thing to ano- 


ther, becauſe we could make no compariſon but of 


objects which might both happen to be preſent. 


W owe to memory not only the increaſe of our 
knowledge, and our progreſs in rational enquiries, 
but many other intellectual pleaſures. - Indeed, al- 
moſt all that we can be faid to enjoy is paſt or fu: 


ture; 
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ture; the preſent is in perpetual motion, leaves us 
as ſoon * arrives, ceaſes to be preſent before its 
reſence is well 2 and is only known to 
have exiſted by the effects which it leaves behind. 
The greateſt part of our ideas ariſes, therefore, from 
the view before or behind us, and we are happy or 
miſerable, according as we are affected by the ſur-- 
vey of our life, or our proſpect of future exiſtence. 


Wir regard to futurity, when events are at 
ſuch a diſtance from us, that we cannot take the 
whole concatenation into our view, we have gene 
rally power enough over our imagination to turn? 
it upon pleaſing ſcenes, and can promiſe ourſelves. 
riches, honours, and delights, without intermingling- 
thoſe vexations and anxieties, with whieh ke 
man enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on 
one fide, and alarms us with dangers and diſappoint- 
ments, we can call in hope on the other, to ſolace 
us with rewards, and eſcapes, and victories; ſo that 
we are ſeldom without means of palliating remote 
evils, and can generally ſooth ourſelves to tranquil-- 
lity, whenever any troubleſome preſage happens to 
attack ** 5+ + | | | 


IT is therefore, I believe, much more common. 
for the ſolitary and thoughtful, to amuſe them- 
ſelves with ſchemes of the future, than reviews of 
the paſt. For the future is pliant and ductile, and 
will be eaſily moulded by a ſtrong fancy into any 
form. But the images which memory preſents are 
of a ſtubborn and untractable nature, the objects of 
remembrance have already exiſted, and left their 
ſignature behind them impreſſed upon the mind, ſo 
as to defy all attempts of raſure, or of change. 


As the ſatisfactions, therefore, ariſing from me- 
mory are leſs arbitrary, they are more ſolid, and 
are, indeed, the only joys which we can call our 


own. Whatever we have once rep as Dryden 
Oo " exprotiess _ 
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expreſſes it, in the ſacred treaſure of the paſt, is out 
of the reach of accident, or violence, nor can be 

| 2 by our own weakneſs, or another's ma- 


ee, amen irritum * 
Nucdtungue retro eft efficiet, neque | | 
 Diffinget, inſectumgue reddet, 
Ruod ſugiens ſemel bora vexit. - 
Be fair oi foul, orrainor ſhine, 5 

The joys I have poſſeſs'd in ſpite of fate are mine. 

Not heav'n itſelf upon the paſt has pow'r,- | 

e But what has been has been, and T have 1 hour. 


Tax is certainly no greater happineſs, than to 
| Be able. to look back on a life uſefully and virtu- 
4 euſly employed, to trace our own- progrels in exiſ- 
| tence, by ſuch tokens as excite neither ſhame nor 
forrow. Life, in which nothing has been done or 
ſuffered to diftinguiſh one day from another, is to 
kim that has paſſed it, as if it had never been, ex- 
vdept that he is conſcious how ill he has huſbanded the 
| uu depofit of his Creator. Life, rhade memora-- 
leby crimes, and diverſified . its ſeveral pe- 
but 


riods by wickedneſs, is indeed eaſily reviewed, 
reviewed only with horror and remorſe. 


Tux great conſideration which ought to influence 
us in the uſe of the preſent moment, is to ariſe from 
the effect, which, as well: or ill applied, it muſt 
have upon the time to come; for though its actual 
exiſtence be inconceivably ſhort, yet its effects are 

unlimited; and there is not the ſmalleſt point of 
time but may extend its conſequences, either to our 
hurt or our advantage, through all eternity, and: 
give us reaſon to remember it for ever, with-anguiſh- 
or exultation. | 


Tux time of life, in which memory ſeems part: 
Aularly to claim ꝑredominance over the other facul- 
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ties of the mind, is our declining age. It has been: 
remarked by f former wri that old men are L wary 
rally narrative, and fall eaſily into recitals 
tranſactions, and accountsof perſons known dem 
in their youth. | When we approach the verge of 
the grave it is more eminently true; 


Vite ſumma brevis dem nos beat EY, —— 


Life's ſpan ſorbids thee to extend thy cares, - 
And ftretch thy: hopes beyond thy years, oel en. 


We have no longer any e of great vieith-- 

tudes in our favour ; es which are to hap-- 
pen in the world * come who late for our accom- 

modation; and thoſe who have no hope before them, 
and to whom their preſent ſtate is paĩnful and irkſome, 
muſt of neceflity turn their thoughts back to — 
what retroſpe& will afford. It ought, therefore, to 
be the care 5 thoſe who wiſh to paſs the laſt hours 
with comfort, to lay up ſuch a treaſure of pleaſing: 
ideas, as ſhalt ſupport the expences of that time, 

ey to depend wholly upon the fund — 
acqu 


Petite — ſenefhue 
Finem animo certum, miſeriſque viatica canis. 


| Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind; 
Here, ſuff ring 855 a bleſs d n find, a 
ELPEINSTON.. 


> 


In voulh ws 8 we ſolace . 
with the hope of better fortune, and, however vi-- , 
cious, appeaſe our conſciences with intentions of. 
repentanee; but the time comes at laſt, in which 
life has no more to promiſe, in which happineſs can 

be drawn only from recollection, and virtue will be 

all that we can recollect with pleaſure. 
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numerous and more 
houſe, than any other 
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Nun. 42. SATURDAY, Auguſt 11, 17570. 

Mibi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. Hog, 


„Hos heavily my time revolyes along! BIrmxsron. 


/ 


To the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RAMBLER, Ft YE 
AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 

therefore very. frequently, lay. your papers aſide 
before I have read them through; yet I cannot but 


' eonfeſs that, by low degrees, you have raiſed m 


opinion of your underſtanding, and that, though 


believe it will be long before I can be prevailed 


upon to regard you with much. kindneſs, you hay 
— more of my eſteem than thoſe whom 


ſometimes make happy with opportunities to fl mp 


you for the co nt of my diſtreſſes, and aſk your. 
ſel with regard to the means of conquering or 
eſcaping them, though I never expect from you any 


_ "tea-pot, or pick 2 my fan. I ſhall therefore chu 
e 


of that ſoftneſs and 1 * conſtitutes = 
r ies: as in | 


perfection of a companion 
lace where I now am, I have recourſe to the ma- 
hiff for protection, though I have no intention of 
making him a lap-dog. | if IE: vs 
My mamma is a ar fine lady, who has more 
requent aflergblies at her 
— in the ſame quarter of 
the town. I was bred from my earlieſt infancy. in 
a 8 tumult of pleaſure, and remember to 
have heard of little elſe than meſſages, viſits, play- 
houſes, and balls, of the aukwardneſs of one wo- 
man, and the caquetry. of another, the charmi 
convenience of ſome riſing faſhion, the difficulty 


playing a new game, the incidents of a wa 1s : 
TC 1. 


and the dreſſes of a. court: night. I knew 
I . — N 5 


— 
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was ten years old all the rules of paying and receiy- 
ing viſits, and to how much civility every one of 
my acquaintance was entitled; and was able to re- 
turn, with the proper degree of reſerve, or of vi- 
vacity, the ſtated and eſtabliſhed anſwer to every 
compliment; ſo that I was very ſoon celebrated aas 
a wit, and a beauty, and had heard before I was | 
thirteen all-that is ever ſaid to a young lady. My 
mother was generous to ſo uncommon a degree as 
to be pleaſed with my advance into life, and allow- - 
ed me, without envy or reproof, to enjoy the fame - 
happineſs with herſelf; though moſt women about 
her own age were very angry to ſee young girls ſo 
forward, and many fine gentlemen told her how 
cruel it was to throw. new chains upon mankind, 
and to tyrannize over them at the ſame time with. 
her own charms, and thoſe of her daughter. 


I RAVE now lived two and twenty years, and, 
have paſſed of each-year nine months in town, and, 
three at Richmond; fo that my time has been ſpent 
uniformly in the ſame company, and the ſame - 
amuſements, except as faſhion has introduced new 
diverſions, or the revolutions of the gay world have 
afforded new ſucceſſions of wits, and beaus. How- 
ever, my mother is ſo good an œconomiſt of plea- 
ſure, that I have no ſpare hours upon my hands; 
for every morning brings ſome new appointment, 
and every night is hurried —"_ by the neceſſity of 
making our appearance at different places, and of. 
being with one lady at the opera, and with ano- 
ther at the card-table... 


aol edit dirt. dd ooo id 7 att Bro 


WHEN the time came of ſettling our ſcheme of 
wow for the ſummer, it was determined that L 
ſhould pay a viſit to a rich aunt in a remote coun- 
ty. As you know the chief converſation of all tea 
tables, in the ſpring, ariſes from-a communication. 
of the manner in which time is to be paſſed till = 
winter, it. was. a. great relief to the barrenneſs of 
| | . | Our. 
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our topicks, tg relate the pleaſures that were in ſtore 
for me, to deſcribe my uncle's ſeat, with the park 
and gardens, the charming walks, and beautiful 
waterfalls; and every one told me how much ſhe 
envied me, and what ſatis faction. ſhe had once en- 
joyed in a ſituation of the ſame kind. | 


As we are all credulous in our own favour, and 
willing to imagine ſome latent ſatisfaction in any. 
thing which we not experienced, I will confel? 
to you, without reſtraint, that I had ſuffered my 
head to be filled with expectations of ſome e 
2 in a rural life, and that IJ hoped for the 

ppy hour that ſhould ſet me free from noiſe, and 
flutter, and ceremony, diſmiſs me to the peaceful. 
ſhade, and lull me in content and tranquillity. To 
folace myſelf under the miſery of delay, I ſome- 
times heard a ſtudious lady of my. acquaintance read 
paſtorals, I was delighted with ſcarce any: talk. but: 
of leaving the town, and never went to bed with- 
2 dreaming of groves, and meadows, and friſking, 


Ar length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and 
faw the coach at the door; I ſprung: in with ec- 
ſtaſy, quarrelled with my maid for being too Jong t 
in taking leave of the other ſervants, and rejoiced 
as the ground grew leſs which lay between me and 
the completion of my. withes.. A few days brought 
me to a large old houſe, EPs en on three ſides 
with woody hills, and looking. the front on a. 
gentle river, the fight of which renewed all my ex- 
pectations of pleaſure, and gave me ſome regret for 
. lived fa long without the enjoyment which 
theſe delightful ſcenes were now to afford me. My 
aunt came out to receive me, but in a dreſs ſo far 
removed from the preſent faſhion,. that I could 
ſcarcely look upon her without laughter, which: 
would have been no kind requital for the trouble 
which ſhe had taken to make herſelf — 
2 -” "0 
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my arrival. The night and the next morning were 
driven along with enquiries about our family; my 1 
aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me ſto— 

ries of my great grandfather's bravery in the civil 
wars, nor was it leſs than three days I could 
perſuade her to leave me to myſelf. _ | 


| 
* : | 
Ar laſt ceconomy prevailed, ſhe went in the uſual * | 
manner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty . - i 
to range in the wilderneſs, and fit by the caſcade; 
The novelty of the objects about me pleaſed me 


for a while, but after a few days they were new no 1 
longer, and I on ne to ' perceive that the -Þ 
country was not my element; that ſhades, and * 
flowers, and-lawns, and waters, had very ſoon ex=  Þ 
hauſted all their power of pleaſing, and that I had 

not in myſelf any fund of ſatisfaction with which I 

could ſupply the loſs of my cuſtomary amuſements.. 


I UNHAPPILY told my aunt, in the firſt warmth- 
of our embraces, that F had leave to Hay with her 
ten weeks. Six only are yet gone, how ſhall 
I live 8 the remaining four? I go out and 
return; I pluck. a flower, and throw it away; I. 
catch an in EY and when I have examined its co- 
lours, ſet it at li 


iberty; I fling a pebble into the wa- 
ter, and fee one circle ſpread after another. When 
it chances to rain, I walk in the oat hall, and 
watch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play with 
a litter of kittens, which the cat happens to have- 
brought in a lucky tine. IS 


Mr aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melancholy; and 
therefore eneourages the neighbouring gentry to vi- 
fit us. They came at firſt with great eagerneſs to 
ſee the fine lady from London, but when we met, 
we had no common topick on which we could con- 
verſe; they had no curioſity after plays, operas, or 
muſick: and J find as little ſatisfaction from their 
accounts of the quarrels, or alliances of * 


*. 
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whoſe names, when once I can eſcape, I ſhall never 
hear. The women have now ſeen me, know how 
my gown is made, and are ſatisfied; the men are 
generally afraid of me, and ſay little becauſe they 
think themſelves not at liberty to talk rudely, 


Tnus am I condemned to ſolitude; the day 
moves ſlowly forward, and I fee the dawn with un- 
eaſineſs, becauſe I conſider that night is at a great 
diftance.. I have tried to fleep by a brook, but find 
its murmurs ineffectual; ſo that I am forced to be 
awake at leaſt twelve hours, without viſits, without 
cards, without laughter, and without flattery. I 
walk becauſe I am diſguſted with ſitting ſtill, and 
fit down becauſe Iam weary with walking. I have 
no motive to action, nor any object of love, or 
hate, or fear, or inclination. I cannot dreſs with 
ſpirit, for I have neither rival nor admirer. I can- 
not dance without a partner, nor be kind, or cruel; 
without a lover. INS 4 


Svcn is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch it is like- 
ly. to continue for a month to come. I have not 
yet declared againſt exiſtence, nor called upon the 
deſtinies to cut my thread; but I have ſincerely re- 
ſolved not to condemn myſelf to ſuch another ſum- 
mer, nor too haſtily to flatter myſelf with happi- 
- neſs. Yet I have heard, Mr..Rambler, of thoſe 
who never thought themſelves ſo much at eaſe as 
in ſolitude, and cannot but ſuſpect it to be ſome way 
or other my own on that, without great pain, 
either of mind or body, I am thus weary of myſelf: 
that the current of youth ſtagnates, and that I am 
languiſhing in a dead calin, for want of ſome ex- 
ternal impulſe. I ſhall therefore think you a bene- 
factor to our ſex, if, you will teach me the art of 
living alone; for I am confident that a thouſand 
and a thouſand and a thouſand ladies, who affect 
to talk with ecſtacies of the pleaſures of the coun- 


try, are in reality, like me, longing for the * 


F 


* 
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pany and diverſion. 
II, , nh 
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and wiſhing to be delivered from themſelyes by com- 
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 Flumine ferpetus torrens ſolet acrius ir. 
Sed tamen bæc brevis eft, illa perennis aqua. Ovin. 
In courſe impetuous ſoon the torrent dries, | 


The brook a conſtant peaceful flream ſupplies. 
| F. LEWIS. 


| obſerved by thoſe who have written on the 
conſtitution of the human body, and the origi- 
nal of thoſe diſeaſes by which it 1s afflicted, that 
every man comes into the worid morbid, that there 


is no temperature ſo exactly regulated but that ſome 


humour is fatally predominant, and that we are ge- 
nerally impregnated, in our firſt entrance upon hte, 
with the ſeeds of that malady, which, in time, ſhall 


bring us to the grave. 


THrs remark has been extended by others to the 
intellectual faculties. Some that imagine themſelves 
to have looked with more than common penetration 
into human nature, have endeavoured to perſuade 
us, that each man is born with a mind formed pe- 
culiarly for certain purpoſes, and with deſires unal- 
terably determined to particular objects, from which 
the attention cannot be long diverted, and which 
alone, as they are well or ill purſued, muſt produce 
the praiſe or 8 the happineſs or miſery, of his 


| Tatrs poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto pro- 
ved with ſtrength proportionate to the aſſurance with 
| | which, 


ſ 
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which it has been advanced, and perhaps, will ne- 
ver gain much prevalence by a examination, 


Ir the doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſputa- 
ble, there ſeems to be little hope of eſtabliſhing an 
22 which ſuppoſes that even complications of 
have been given us at our birth, and that we 

are made by nature ambitious, or covetous, before 


we know the meaning of either power or money. 


. Yer as every ſtep in the . of exiſtence 
changes our poſition with reſpect to the things about 
us, ſo as to lay us open to new aſſaults and particu- 
lar dangers, and ſubjeRs us to inconveniencies from 
which any other ſituation is exempt; as a publick 
or a private life, youth and age, wealth and povetty, 
have all ſome evil cloſely adherent, which cannot 
wholly be eſcaped but by quitting the ſtate to which 
It 1s annexed, and ſubmitting to, the incumbrances 
of ſome other condition; ſo it cannot be denied 
that every difference in the ſtructure of the mind cy 
its advantages and its wants; and that failures an 
defects, infeparable from humanity, however the 
powers of underſtanding be extended or contracted, 
there will on one fide or the other always be an 
avenue to error and miſcarriage. * 


TER ſeem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, and 
others to little employments; ſome formed to ſoat 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a narrow. 

ſphere. Of theſe the one is always in danger of 
becoming uſeleſs by a daring negligence, the otfier 

by a ſcrupulous ſoheitude; Se one colle&ts many 
ideas, but confuſed and indiſtin& ; the other is bu- 
fied in minute accuracy, but without compaſs and 
without dignity, - | : 


' Tar general error of thoſe who poſſeſs powerful | 
 * ſchemes 


and elevated underſtandings, is, 
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ſchemes of too great extent, and flatter themſelves 
too haſtily with ſucceſs; they feel their own force 
to be great, and, by the complacency with which 
every man ſurveys himſelf, imagine it ſtill greater: 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very little | 
precaution, for they * that without premedi- 
tated meaſures, GIVE be able to find expedients 5 | 
in all difficulties. - They are apr apt to conſi- 
der all prudential maxims as below their regard, to | 
treat with contempt thoſe ſecurities and reſources 
which others know themſelves obliged to provide, 
and diſdain toaccompliſh their purpoſes by eſtabliſh- 
cd means, and common gradations. E 
PRECIPITATION, thus incited by the pride of in- 
tellectual ſuperiority, is very fatal to great deſigns. 
The reſolution of the combat is ſeldom equal to the 
vehemence of the charge. He that meets with ag 
_ oppoſition which he did not expect, loſes his courage. 
| * 3 of his 8 is 2 by a 
ng and unconquerable languor; miſcarriage 
makes him fearful of giving way to new hopes; and 
the contemplation of an attempt, in which he has 
fallen below his own expectations, is painful and 
vexatious; he therefore naturally turns his attention 1 
to more pleaſing objects, and habituates his imagi- :- 
nation to other entertainments, till, by flow degrees, 
he quits his firſt purſuit, and ſuffers ſome other pro- 
ject to take poſſeſſion of his thoughts, in which the 
ſame ardour of mind promiſes him again certain 
ſucceſs, and which diſappointments of the ſame kind 
compel him to abandon. e f 


Tus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the ſteadi- 
neſs and perſeverance always neceſſary in the con- 
duct of a complicated ſcheme, where many intereſts 
are to be connected, many movements to be adj _ 


* 
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and the joint effort of diſtinct and independent poy. 
ers to be directed to a ſingle point. In all import- 
ant events which have been ſuddenly brought to 
paſs, chance has been the agent rather than reaſon; 
and, therefore, however thoſe, who ſeemed to pre- 
ſide in the tranſaction, may have been celebrated by 
ſuch as loved or feared them, ſucceeding times have 
commonly conſidered them as fortunate rather than 
prudent. Every deſign in which the connexion is 
regularly traced from the firſt motion to the laſt, 
muſt be formed and executed by calm intrepidity, 
and requires not only courage which danger cannot 
turn Aide but conſtancy which fatigues cannot 


. weary, and contrivance which impediments cannot 
exhauſt, 


ALL the performances of human art, at whieh 
we look with praiſe or wonder, are inſtances of the 
reſiſtleſs force of perſeverance: it is by this that the 
. quarry becomes a pyramid, and that diſtant coun- 
tries are united with canals. If a man was to com- 

pare the effect of a ſingle ſtroke of the pick- ax, or 
of one impreſſion of the ſpade, with the general de- 
ſign and laſt reſult, he would be overwhelmed by the 
ſenſe of their diſproportion; yet thoſe petty opera- 
tions, inceſſantly continued, in time ſurmount the 
greateſt difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
oceans bounded, by the ſlender force of human be- 
ings. | ad 


IT is therefore of the utmoſt importance that thoſe 
who have any intention of deyiating from the beater 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation ſuperior to 
names hourly ſwept away by time among the refuſe 
w fame, wg _ their — — ſpirit, 
the power of perſiſting in their purpoſes; acquire 
the art of —— wh they cannot batter, — the 
habit of vanquiſhing obſti nate reſiſtance by obſtinate 
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horſe on the more inconvenient ſide of the courſe, 
that if he ſhould, in the race, be forced upon it, he 
may not bg diſcouraged; and Horace adviſes his 
poetical friend to conſider every day as the laſt 
which he ſhall enjoy, becauſe that will always give 
pleaſure which we receive beyond our hopes. If we 
alarm ourſelves. beforehand with more difficulties 
than we really ind, we ſhall be animated by unex- 
pected facility with double ſpirit; and if we find our 
cautions and fears juſtified by the conſequence, there 
will however happen nothing againſt which. provi- 
ſion has not been made; no fudden ſhock will be re- 
ceived, nor will the main ſcheme be diſconcerted. 5 


Tu ſtudent who would build his knowledge on 
ow- Wl {lid foundations, and proceed by juſt degrees to the | 
ey pinacles of truth, is directed by the great philoſo- | 
t to Wl pher of France to begin by doubting of his own ex- 
On; iſtence. In like manner, whoever would complete 
e- any arduous and intricate enterpriſe, ſhould, as ſoon 
| by as his imagination can cool after the firſt blaze of | 
aye hope, place before his own eyes every poſfible em- | 
Jan barraſment that may retard or defeat him. He ſhould 
Lis firſt queſtion the probability of ſucceſs, and then en- | 
aſt, deavour io remove the objections that he has raiſed. | 
ty, It is proper, ſays old Markham, to exerciſe your 


THERE is, indeed, ſome danger leſt he that too A 
ſcrupulouſly balances probabilities, and too perſpi- 4 
caciouſly foreſees obſtacles, ſhould remain always in | 
a ſtate of ination, without venturing upon attempts | 
on which he may perhaps ſpend his labour without - lf 
advantage. But previous deſpondence is not the 1 
fault of thoſe for whom this eſſay is deſigned; _ 
who require to be warned againſt precipitation, will 

not ſuffer more fear to intrude into their contempla- 
tions than is neceſſary to allay the efferveſcence of 
an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly ſhewn 
how a man may prove to himſelf his own exiſtence, 
if once he can be prevailed upon to queſtion it, ſo 
the ardent and adventurous will not be long without 

| | finding 
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finding ſome 2 extenuation of the greateſt 
difficulties. ch, indeed, is the uncertainty of all 
human affairs, that ſecurity. and deſpair are equal 
follies, and as it is preſumption and arrogance to 
anticipate triumphs, it is weakneſs and cowardice to 
rognoſticate miſcarnages, The numbers that have 
een ſtopped in their career of happineſs are ſuffi- 
cient-to ſhew the uncertainty of human foreſight; 


but there are not —_ contrary inſtances of ſuch 
ſucceſs obtained againſt all appearances, as may 
warrant the  boldeſt flights of genius, if they are 


ſupported by unſhaken perſeverance. 
I $50SSOSSTSSSSCSISIS042 
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1 Had lately a very remarkable dream, which made 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I remember 
it every word; and if you are not better employed, 
you may read the relation of it as follows. 


RO 
MxrHOUOCHT I was in the midſt of a very enter- 
| taining ſet of company, and extremely delighted in 
attending to a lively converſation, when on a ſudden 
Il perceived one of the moſt ſhocking figures imagi- 
nation can frame, advancing: towards me. She was 
| | dreſt in black, her ſkin was contracted into a thou- 
ſand wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and 
her complexion pale and livid as the countenance 
of death. Her looks were filled with terror and un- 
relenting ſeverity, and her hands armed-with whips 
and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, with-a 


horrid frown, and a voice thatchilled my very W +4 ; 
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ſhe bid me follow; her. I obeyed, and ſhe led me 
through rugged. paths, beſet with briars and thorns, 
into a deep ſolitary valley. Wherever ſhe paſſed the 
ſading verdure withered beneath her ſteps; her pe- 
ſtilential breath infected the air with malignant va- 
pours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun, and involved 
the fair face of heaven in uniyerſal gloom. Diſmal. ' 
howlings reſounded through the foreſt, from every 
baleful tree the night-raven uttered his dreadful. 
note, and the proſpect was filled with deſolation 
horror. In the midit of this tremendous ſcene my 
execrable guide addreſſed me in the following man- 
ner, 25 a 1 


'© RETIRE with me, O raſh unthinking mortal, 
from the vain. allurements of a deceitful world, 
and learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the por- 
tion of human life. Man was born to mourn and 
to be wretched ; this is the condition of all below. 
« the ſtars, and whoever endeavours to oppoſe it, 
acts in contradiction to the will of heaven. Fly - 
« then from the fatal enchantments of youth and» 

« ſocial delight, and here conſecrate the ſolitary 

2 hope 4 EN apd . Miſery is the 

duty of all ſuBlunary beings, and every enjoy- 

ment is an offence to the Deity, whois to be — 

* ſhipped only by the mortification of every ſenſe 

x of pleaſure, and the everlaſting exerciſe of fighs- 
tears,” | | = 


Tars mefancholy picture of life. quite ſunk my 
ſpirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of - 
joy within me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted 
yeugh, where the winds blew. cold and diſmal round 
my head, and dreadful. apprehenſions chilled my 
heart. Here I reſolved to lie till the hand of death, 
which I impatiently invoked, ſhould put an end to 
the miſeries of a life ſq, deplorably wretched. In 
this fad ſituation. I ſpied on one hand of me a deep 


muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on in flow 


fullen 


— 
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ſullen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and 
was juſt upon the brink, when | found ay ol ſud- 
denly drawn back. I turned about, 22 fur« 
priſed by the fight of the lovelieſt objet I had ever 
beheld. Ihe moſt engaging charms. of youth and 
beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent -glories 
tha ed in her eyes, and their awful ſplendours were 
oftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion. and 


" re At her approach, the frightful ſpectre, who 


efore tormented me, vaniſhed away, and with 


her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed, The gloomy 


recovered their verdure, and the whole fe 


| lacked gay and blooming as the garden, of i£ 


beauteous deliverer thus uttered her divine inſtruc- 


clouds brightened into chearful ſun- ſhine, the groves 
den 
J was quite tranſported at this unex change, 


and reviving pleaſure began to glad my thoughts 
when, with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my 


4 
tions. Tr i Ms EY © 


5 „ My name is RRIIPION.-I am the offypring of 
* 'TrxUTH and Lovx, and the parent of Bznzvo- 
Ec, Hor and Joy: That monſter from 


«different as we are, ſhe has often the inſolence to 
aſſume my name and character, and ſeduces un- 


happy mortals to think us the ſame, till/ſhey at 


length, drives them to the borders of DRSNAIR, 


ing toſm. 
3 N Y A 


IE) „ Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of 
the globe, which heaven has deſtined fot the ſeat of 
- . © <<. humtanrace, and conſider whether a world thus ex- 


<<-that dreadful abyſs into which you wete juſt go- 
ie meet, $92 1240 BE GAP * 
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<. quiſitely framed could be meant for the abode of 
% miſery and pain. For what end has the laviſh 


hand of providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable ob- 


mg 


JI 4 jects of delicht, but that all might rejöiee in the 
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« privilege of exiſtence,and be filled with-gratitude 
« tothe beneficent author of it? Fhus to enjoy the 
« bleſſings = has ſent, is virtue and o = — — 
and to reſect . 7: 1 
« js pitiable i In- 
6 1010 — is the ſource of Canter — . 
the proper tendency of every rational being, from 
& + the higheſt' order of ſeraphs, to the 
—— rho riſe —— | 
6 lower degrees of happineſs to higher ve 
« each faculties en — = n r 


of delights.” 
0 Wnar, . is this the l 
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60 5 Does the lead her votaries throug h flow= _ __ 


paths, and bid them paſs an — life ? 

Where are the painful tails of virtue, the morti- 
« fications of penitents, the nr ty — 
> of ſaints an heroes 7" Se 57 
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nents of a aa be ? 
anſwered ſhe mil njoy ing,” 


do not conſiſt in unbound- 


ed indulgence, & luxurious eaſe, in the tumult 


Hof paſſions, the languor of indolence, or the 
* utter of light amuſements. Yielding to immo 
ral pleaſure the mind, living to animal 


© an —_ — t; both in their degree % 
5 and CO gn it : 


* diſqualify it for its 
over to wretch Whoever would be really - 
N 1 py muſt make che diligent and lar exer- 


of his ſuperior powers his chief attention, 
* adoring the perfections of his Maker, expreſſing 


„ good- will to cultivating n 
ward rectitude. To his lower faculties he muſt 
a allow ſuch tifications as will, by refreſhinghim, 


4 is nobler purſuits. In the regions in- 
* habited by ick natures, unmingled- felicity 
** for ever bo 8, joy flows there with a perpetual 
* and abundant Soom, nor needs there any mound 
to check itscourſe, * ofa frame of 
Vol I. ' © mind 
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. this it of every needful aid, 
the ſevereſt pains and trials, is little more than the 
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8 diſeaſed, de all rhe dpf rice 
nas cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regimen of a ſtricter 

f. government. Whoever has been puiley of 
- 5 woluncary enceſſes taut patiently ſubnit both to 
'F zthe-paintel-workings-of 'nature;] myl/needful fc. 
r 
nen intided 40-2 moderate fare of whatever 


— joy will 
465 ſecret ſenſe of an amended and i 


— 
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— $6 Win ren the-moſ faity bass eus 
ment to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be 
ſupported with ſtill ſweeter conſolations under all 
its ex ience of human infirmities; ſu 
*©, 'the! aſſurances that every fincere en- 
them, ſhall be c- 
ſuch a one the lowlieſt 
— — * 


„ Aabefement is buc A 


i 
2 what they defire. — and the; herde 
Hare inſeparable; and to aſpirings of unaſſum- 
1 ing truſt, and filial confidence, are ſet nu bound. 
To him who is animated with a view of obtain - 
— reap nts. fo nk 
Ve no 18 nurmo * 
his coniſlict with 


& vigorous exerciſes of a mind in hralth. + Hisipa- 

890 dient depen dente an tnt providence/whichvloots 
& — all eternity, his ſilent — 
ent y accommodation ff PEE 2 — 


ted by 


e vious to its inſerutable ways, is at once the moſt 
. 3 — pe anch x ſource ef the 
_ © moſt enalted | 
of human virtue. 


nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement. Theſe ate 
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e ahve hy Ae | 
1 he 


many kinds will be nec 3 — Taping 9 
1 behave right in reſpact of theſe isa of 
«the. human heart, uſeful to oth RS improv- 
75 ing to itſelf. Sutler 2 it is 
gene to avoid ot 40 do good ñ nor 
ime, but were it ſtrengthems the in- 
ere en gene- 


ee 35 
< the diſtributing 
« dividual;isa ae —.— and ard en | 
* the preſent moment, {© far as (ga cata 


1 eee 
749 Hot Ain Den 
4 Raten 5 See 


to iterate! enjo and ul alacri 
— craſrahed vere of Clerks 
« * the-ptoper duties of a relative and dependent be- 
ing. Dien is not confined to — and cloſets, 


the 
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doctrines of SuPERsTITION, b 
the endexours t © brexF hale| Opin 1 
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E my preceptreſs pauſed, was going 
expreſs: my acknowledgments- for her diſcourſe, 
when a ring of dells from the neighbouring villa 
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ed Phis is the chief felicity of life, 100 1 i 
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H OUGH, in the nee which you hve 
og us on marriage, very juſt cautions 
are 125 gainſt the common cauſes 0 infeli-. 
city auf th the neren of having, in that imipoi 
yep the firft regard to virtue is carefully in 
edited; yet I cannot think the ſubject ſo muc So. 
Au) but that a little Ffle&tion would” 
t the mind many queſtions in the diſci 
which 9 numbers are intereſted, and e | 
cepts which deſerve to be more patticulatly and 
forcibly impreſſed. . Apor 41 aj ws | 18 — wor ro Px T 4 
Vo ſeem, like moſt of the writers that hays cine 
before you, to have allowed, 3 an unconteſte 
_ that Marriage i 15 genera i 60 thi but] 5 — 
whether a man who ihr to ink for bim- 
ſelf, and concludes from io owrr obſe 1 de 
not. 8 from his character when he follo 
wa t 


bus implicitly, and receiyes max thout 
ecalling to ee 1 1 is ö 
be 8 1 Wide a ac ; of Tit ife, and id WEL e'ſu 
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of heart; It is not ea 
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vatiety of Lem flances:”""Ks Ks thay [LEI 25 5 
ie ** to give my opinion oF th e ob) 1 


me, and a better title to determine concerning — 


Bre bee ce anner 0 0 e of it 


Wal mere — 2 rom advancing 7055 e beli Fo 
an rat VIEW df the world Will confirm, 
marriage is not n unha oe el an | 
as life is unhappy ; and that moſt of choſe who 


complain of connubiaF miferies ft dave as much. fa- 


tisfaction as their nature woul have admitted, or 
their conduct! procured in any other condition. 6 
Ir is, indeed, common'to hear both rel repine 
at their change, relate the happineſs of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and faſhneſs of their own 
choice, and warn thoſe whom they ſee coming 7a 
the world againſt the fameprecipitance and int 
tion, But it is to be remembred, that 9 
which they ſo much wiſh to call back, are yo 
be only of celibacy but of youth, the days 71 30 
and ie ardour and of ho Carr 
heal th and vigour of of gaiety and.lightne 
iy 5 15 ound life with any gir- 
cumſtances in which: 5 will not be uh ae * 
and I am afraid that whether married or unmarri 


we ſhall. find the veſture of terreſtrial, exiſtence - 


mote heayy and cumbrous, the longer it is worn. 


THAT they cenſure themſelves for the (TE 


tion of their choice, is not a ſufficient proof that 
5 [en II, ſince we ſee the 5 8 1 
tent at every other An of me which we cannot 
change. Converſe with ard man, rom 
old i 17 apoio. and you, a l 1 him regretting 
that he did not enter 35 ſome 1 con 7 
which he. tog late finds his genius better adapted, 
or in which be diſcoyers 115 wealth and. h Agr 
are more cache PEE The merch | 
Horace, « envies the ſoldier, and the xs 
M 3 " counts 
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<, counts. the feliciey of the-merchaiit:4; the lawyer. 
* n See — anne 
p the countryman ; untrymang 

 <bufineſs calls bim t0 towny en — 
neee W opulence and crouls.“ 


not * he 
the eat and freedom. uf 2 eta 


5 and” 
1 fly to from the vearineſs u 
ſalitude. From E 
with certainty, E is the lat af man, but 
cannot diſcover in what particular condition ĩt will 
find moſt alleviations 3 'or-whether all external ap- 
. VV 
of good or ill Wo x] I 
[4 + ier 301 if 


' Wnozyen feels er rap pain naturally hopes for. 


Ons, 2 
Fade Himfſelf- eee and 
Kind C — — pedients by which 8 
obviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſſes, to which morta«: 
Hh will hey be ſubj It ia not chat 
the married e is eminent ly miſerable, indes 4e 
ſer ſuch numbers, whom the death of their p | 
eee eee Feen 11151203 ts 
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SWivzs ani huſtands/ arez indeed, 
e of * other; e be: 


ng that almoiſt ſe was in“ 

feſted with  perverſeachs of opp opprefionbeyond * 

ſufferance, did we notkhow upon hom ontuſi· 

ons ſome minds burſt out into r and te- 

a 2 and how naturally every animal reven 
is pain upon 


e who h 2 be near 
out . "nice naman pe its caude,, 1 

fancy ourſelves Saen Lions 
a {pas Tila 


OE 2 2 
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mate, Ms T we could 
. any 


en it, perſuade 
00 "Pb an ill-paired 
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any other-obſtacle;| it would be our own fault chat 
it was not removed. Amy d 2isvie/ternats adagrty - 
/ GEH Ai bets ; AB AW 31 {17 10 
Axa TOMISTs' have often remarked;thatthough”” 
our diſeaſes are ſufficiently: numerous and ſevere, 
yer w ben wo enquire into re 
the tenderneſs: of ſome parts, the m 8 f 
others, and the immenſe multiplicity of animal funo - 
tions that muſt concur to the healthful and vigorous; 
exereiſe of all our powers, there appears reaſon wy 
wonder rather that- — reſerved fo long, than 
that we periſn ſo foony and that our frame: lubfits 
for a ſingle day, ar hour, without diſorder rather 
than that it ſhould be broken or obſtructed by vie 
lende of accidents, o W nN . * _ 
ii 16 boog' to 
Tar fame reflection ariſes in my mind, upon ob- 
ſervation of the manner in vhich marriage is fre- 
quently contracted. When E ſes the avaricious and 
crafty taking companions to their tables, and their 


5 


beds, without a but after farms and mo 
ney; or the and — > them 
ſelves for life to thoſe whom they have only ſeen by 


the lighe of tapers at à ball; when parents make 
articles for their children, without 1 
their conſent; hen ſome marry for heirsto diſap - 
point their brothers, and others throw themſelves into 
the arms of thoſe whom they do not love, becauſe 
they have found themſelves rejected where they were 
more ——— when ſome marry becauſe 
their ſervants cheat „ene becauſe the they 


pred with comps 
„ ſome because 


— — and ſome only 
are ick of themſelves, — * 
to wonder that marri 
that it | appears iſo 11 


cannot but coneluqe 
= < 10 human ors whe 


* blen 9 2 M4 nn big f a firic 
Vilas 
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rn ene * ene 2 
its pleaſures 
5 ee e 0 W los themes rey: 
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men and 2 never ſaw 5 till they 1 
were . beyond the power of parting. It — 


be ſuſpected — by this method many — 


5 Nene were 22 end anne doc ed 


each other. . perhaps folittle 
delicate, where the pate of gr grat! W344 and 


the uniformity of life gave ee for if 
Imagination to interpoſe its o 5 there was a 
12 much danger of capricious diſlike, and _ , 
y felt neither eold nor N ONE they ' mip 
257 together, without any thought” 'of 
emen een 
\ AmoNnesT us, whom knowledge has 22 
f and aflluenge wanton, there are, indeeil, more 
tions requiſite to ſecure tranguillity : and yet i 
oblery 1 ene ch converſe, 
yi "X wedhail, 


0 for marri 
nat Wg d that che Ruffians loft much 

[Kg reſtraint. For the whole endeavour of- 
A dur A e time of courtſhip, is to hinder 
themſelves. ing known, and to diſguiſe their 
natural dale Js. real deſites, in hypoctiticab imi- 
| tation, ied compliance, and continued affecta- 
tion. From the timecthat 1 

oa ſeen the other but in a maſk, and the cheat 


anaged often on, an ſides with — art, 


7 48 
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find 


|] i; diſcoyer rwards with, preteen 
5 45 Net ſon, to ſuſpect that ſome tranſ- 
\ mation AS happen on the wedding night, 


1 W by a ſtrange impoſture one has beam eq 
£9 5 7 ANN other married. 319% zit 12349100008 
He OR mir i tum 8 Tran urtat von 
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9 as to publiſh them, I am in- 
elined by uanity or gtatitude, to continue our cor- 
reſpondence ; and indeed, without either of theſe 
motives, am glad of an opportunity to write, for 
Jam not accuſtomed to keep in any thing that 
{wells my heart, and have here none with whom 1 
can freely converſe: While I am thus employed, 
ſome tedious hours — away, and when I re- 
turn to watchithe clock, find that 1 hay | 
diſburdented-myſelf-6f part Vet of the day, 


7890 313 bus Asen 8 He 10 £2 470 5110 252 is 2 
Vov ipereeive that Ido not * with 
much eohſideration of any thing but my own con- 
venience; and, not to . from you my bo 
— _ little — A have I | 
agu folitary meditation, has bb e 
contributed to my veneration for 1 "I have 
now ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect that, with all pur 
Brea you ine e le ee ke 
truth, vou have very little fincerity; Aar 
un rin {03 M5 4 either 
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turning over a large collection of | 
mances, where, —— common 
10 all authors of chis claſs, I have found almoſt 
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eco mainrin or 


5 —.— 2 — 
perhaps = e — = 
% As 250d nvyolett ab gan 
o 1 perhaps wonder that I expreſs myſelf 
with fo gouch acrimony on a queſtion in which wo- 
N done oo little intereſts) and 
y enou have ſcen mam in- 
ob the See of ſcholars, to tell me that I 
am more property n g wih my 
ki tens, than in gi 94 If airs erden un 
. cenfuring the learn = ou are miſtaken if 
rom imagine that I am to be intimidated. 
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—— of Jeifure in the moſt active | 
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every page filled with the charms and -hap 
of a country life; that life —— 
man in the higheſt elevation of his proſperity is con- 
. triving*to retire; that life ta Which tragick 
' heroine: 2 been 
born, and — 14 the certain fm 
22 from amxacty; ren /paſſions and n 
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„Tuss, Mr. — 5 I« 3 auped 

and. tlie, 1 had by an hundred authors been taught 


to expect. By this expectation I was led. bithers 
and be os Le — — uneafineſs, without any - 


55 — e er denke to 


retry 3 + Dori 09 15 


vichthe affireany, Fn — — 1 thc 


ſation and employmenta, but am far 2 wing 63-0 


ing in them more innocence or wiſdom, than i 
ſentiments or conduct of thoſe witk iwhom — 


pales more chearful and more ache hours. 
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{ES 1255 ebene 

i Fe BY erve and cenſure, we art commonly cun- 
Ph hem only with;cherrawayy or 
oy dom give way to eee 


1 beer dhe. Bu OF: af 11 
"provinces, — 5 e ſame 


;nhabit — 
{es from age to y mit and recount 
the faulty of a hole ſucceſſion. I have been in- 
formed how every Fram 29, the neighbourhood was 
1 a tee I may credit the accounts 
here.. — not eee the 
an of th e right owner... n told of in- 
Es between. beaus and to Dare been now 
reg centuxies in their quiet graves, and am often 
entertained with traditionary ſcandal on perſons of 
'wholſe names there would have. been ng men. 
14 had they not committed e ene 


mig diſgrace their deſcendents, hes H boa 
| 34185 21 +5 

Is ons "of my vilits I happened to 2 the 
be 4 of a ygung lady, who had juſt left 


le e upon which two grave matrons look 
84 with great flineſs at each other, and the elder 
aſked me whether I had ever ſeen the picture of 
Henry the eighth. You may imagine 2 I did not 


immediately an: the Propricty. —_—_—_ 
but after —— 8 i I 


Was; tald that — y's — re 
Prat grand Sen that was an attendant —— 
e ee to Fee — too mache 
fayourite of the king. een Seikeris 
Ae n on iel (0-352 veht 1: une, 
Ir once th ere happens a quarrel between the prin- 


ns of two families, the malignity is con- 
ark: end, and it 1s — old maids 
to 


ut about ſome election, in which their 
grandfathe rs were competitors; the heart-burnings 
4 n war are not * there are 
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two families in che neighhouthood who' b 
ſtroyed each others game fr the tirhe 6 Phibp 
and Mary and when an N Katie of an th- 
undarion wich had injured ntations' of. a 
worthy” gentlemati, one of't age ters e e 
- with!exultatior? that he cal de have ſome p 
tion of the! es commit X by ts = 
their tetreat from Bofworth. Et ”" 155 ann 
100 »IT > 11a 417 A he 1 Fl, 915 4835: ji 31,94 
Tuus malice and Hatred deſcend d lo- 
beritance! and it is neceſſary to be well verſed in 
hiſtory, chat che /various: factions of this county 
may be underſtood. Tou cannot expect to be n 
good terms with families who are reſolved to oY 
nothing in vommon; and, in ſelecting 8, your” th 
mates you ure aps to conſider which'p du 
moſt favour in the barons wars. I have Sten oft 
the good opinion of m =: "atint's viſitants by 17 
founding the intereſts of York and Lancafter, an 
was once cenſured for” ſitting ſilent when W ian 
Rufus was called a tyrant. Lhaye, however, now 
thrownafide all pretences to circumſpection, for 
I find it impoſſible in leſs then ſeven years t6 fearn 
all the requiſite cautions. At London, if you know 
our company, and their parents, you are ſafe ; 
— are here ſuſpected of alluding to the fli 
— grandmothers, and of reviving hi 
which were decided in armour by the  redoubted 
knights of ancient times. I hope therefore that 
you will not condemn my jrnfatichce, if Tam 
of attending where noch can be leatne . 


and: of quarrelling where there is nothing to con- 
teſt, and that you will contribute to divert 


while I Ray on . ſome facetious performance, 
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ngen by the ſame motives n 10 
me to graut fuck indolgenees 5 1 
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as our reaſon ſtrengthens, and our knowledge” en- 
larges. At firſt we have no thought of pain, but 
when we actually feel it; we aſterwards begin to 
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the avenues at which miſery can enter, and to per- 

form or endure many things in themſelves toilfome 
and unpleaſing, beeduſe we know by reaſon, or by 
expetience, that our labour will be ove balanced by 

the reward, "that it will either 1 fome poſitive 
good, or avert ſome evil greater 
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fires which he never received from nature, and acts 
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ſervices in the ſame cauſe. But Cæſar, when he 
wept at the ſight of Alexander's picture, having no 
honeſt opportunities of action, let his ambition 
break out to the ruin of his count,. 
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. IF, therefore, the love of fame is ſo far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo- 
-minant, it is dangerous and irregular; but it may 
be uſefully employed as an inferior and ſecondary 
motive, and will ſerve ſometimes to revive our acti- 
vity, when we begin to languiſh and loſe ſight of 
that more certain, more valuable, and mrs durable 
reward, which ought always to be our firft hope asd 
our laſt. But it muſt be ſtrongly impreſſed u 
our minds, that virtue is not to be purſued As one 
of the means to fame, but fame — — 2s 
the only recompence which mortals can beſtow on 
virtue; to be accepted with complacence, but not 
ſought with eagerneſs. Simply to be remembered is 


no advantage; it is a privilege which ſatire as Well 
panegyrick can confer, aid is not more enjoyed 
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Titus or Conſtantine, than by Timocreon of 
0 of whom we only know from his epitaph, 


and uttered many a reproach, © © 


ne Qatywn, 25 ooMAc 199 x) woe xax was | | 
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Tux true ſatisfaction which is to be drawn from 
the conſciouſneſs that we ſhall ſhare the attention 
of future times, muſt ariſe from the hope, that, with 
our name, our virtues will be propagated; and that 
thoſe whom we cannot benefit in our lives, may re- 
.ceive inſtruction from our examples, and inci 
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that he had eaten many a meal, drank many a flaggyn, 
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on another, which are regularly tran 
continued ſueceſſions, and which: he that has once 


on others, what he 
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Credebant boc grands nefas, it morte piand |» 
Si juvents vetulo non afſurrexerat, atque 


Barbato cuicungus puer licet ip . roch XL 
* Nn 51 Ye 
And had not men the hoary head rever d. 
And boys paid rev'rence when a man appear d, 
Both muſt-have died, tho! richer ſxins they wore, 
And ſay more beaps of acorns in their fore.  CREECH. 


e the faults of their contemporaries, and to con- 
ute a falſe as well as to ſup ort a jul 


Tr 


| icient to give full em loyment to caution ox re en- 
ples and vain ſolicitudes. * 
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THERE are certain fixed and ſtated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown up- 
itted through 


ſuffered them is certain to uſe with the ſame undi- 

ſtinguiſhing vehemence, when he has changed his 

ſtation, and gained the preſcriptive right of inflicting: 
had formerly endured himſelf. 


To theſe hereditary imputations, of which no man 
ſees the juſtice, till it becomes his intereſt to ſee it, 
very little regard is to be ſhewn; ſince it does not 
appear that they are produced by ratiocination or 
enquiry, but received implicitly, or caught by a 

EY N 3 2 kind: 
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okindoof inſtantaneous contagion, and fupported'ta- 
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IT has been always the practice of thoſe Ude 
Frog oft N 20. dae the new com 


ſirous to | 
believe theme! 1 82 8 fin oe 
for want of. hairs age experien | 
for e lence ther OWN; awe 

for partial views, for diſre- 
Ay Ax hs, which har wet fathers 410 1 nga 
Are to affor à re m 
ence of that ſubordination. to which youth is' 1s 170 
demned by nature, as to its cure f 
evils into which it would be otherwiſe, preciph 
2 the ee of 1 1 e blindneſs © 
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A. \\Evzny ond e ths r 
1 the world, of the petulance and inſole 
riſing generation. He fecounts the de 
2 of former times, and celebrates 
pline and ſobriety of the age in which his 
paſſed; a happy age which is now no more 
expected, ſince confuſion has broken in the 
world, and thrown down, all the boundaries of ci- 
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vility and reverence. 122961 4 VIII ne in ey" 
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Ir is not ſufficiently conſidered how, much he 
Gurney, who, 185 6 claim the p Wc e we - 
3 1 85 ery man has, in his 

Al A the © miſeries of life, he is Td 
ſider all-clamorous uneaſineſs, as a proof 45 im- 
3 rather than of afſliction, and to afk, What 
9 85515 2 ag. to . y, which 1 5 of | 
uired a ri repine at - 
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complaints 
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complaints. by by e and tenderneſs, we en- 
quire, whether be ny to- the 
lamentation 3 2 125 ſuppoſing the affliction 
real, it is not the effect of vice and folly, rather than 
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By verildiſnels ud indignatten Sbieh wieb- 
bach often to disfigure" the faſt ſcene of life, 
naturally leads us to 5 5 — like cheſe. — 
ly it wil 1 thought at firſt view of — 2d 
if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, infulted and 
negle ected the crime mult at leaſt be equal on either 
I They wh ho have had opportunities of eſta- 
[ol theit authority over minds ductile and unre- 
i ew: 1 have been the protectots of hel 
Aach, and the inſtructors of ignorance, and who 
— retain in their own hands the power of wealth, 
and the dignity of command, mult defe defeat-their in- 
fluence by their n miſconduct, and make uſe of 
all theſe advan advantages with very little ſxill, if they 
0 ſecure to themſelves an appearance of re- 
a ward off e and declared « wa- 
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11 general ſtory t ene will cvince, ahnt 
Link and ſettled, authority is ſeldom reſiſted 
when it is well employed. Groſs corruption, or 
evident imbecillity is neceſſary to the ſuppreſſion of 
155 reverence with which the majority of mankind 
| upon their Fabra on thoſe whom they ſee 
Eds by ſplendour, and fortified: by power. 
For though men are drawn by their paſſions into for- 
getfulneſs of inviſible rewards and puniſhments, yet. 
_ they are eaſily kept obedient to hct who have 
temporal dominion, in their hands, till their vene- 
od cer dd x; ſock! wickedneſs and ond us 
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of thoſe inſults, whick they ſo much lament, and 
that age is rarely deſpiſed but when it is 

tible. If men jeadine that exceſs or debau 
can beimadeireverend by time that knowled 


e e 
ou Empio that priority 0 
the want of Readinels Verben, eawoit 


| — 5 much wonder that their! hopes are difappoint- 
ed, and that they ſee their foſterity rather willing 
to truſt their on eyes in their 1 into lf 
than enliſt themſelves under Hes who' have-10 
| their way; + ff brit ode Not 455 qx0 LW year 
48 f li ds bn TEWC 3 ara) 2000 IU DSI 
TR are; indeed, truths uch time ne- 
* and certainly teaches; und which might, 
by thoſe who have learned them from experience, 
be communicated to their ſucceffors at a -— 1 * 
rate: but dictates, though liberally enough 
ftowed, are generally without effect, the teacher 
bein few proſelytes by inſtruction which his own | 
haviour contradicts; and young men miſs the 94 
nefit of counſel, becauſe they are not very 
believe that thoſe who fall below them in p 
can much excel them in theory. Thus the wege 
of knowledge is retarded, the world is kept long in 
— oy and every +44 — is to — 
- you err ors by committing” 
— the fame tifearriages. ung N 
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To dine to the old that. influence which they are 
willing to claim, and which might ſo much contri- 
bute to the improvement of the arts of life, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceffary that they give themſelves up to 
the duties of declining years; and contented! re- 
ſign to youth its levity, its pleaſures, its frôli 
and its fopperies. It is a hopeleſs endeavour to 
unite the contrarieties of ſpring and winter; it is 
unjuſt to claim the privileges of 'ape; and retain the 
play-things of childhood. The young always form 
masdent ideas 1 0 the wiſdom and gravity of 

| men, 
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der as placed at a diſtante 


men, whom they coal! 


them in the ranks of exiſtence n l 
— on thoſe whom they "find trifling 


1 
beards, with oontempt and indignation, 

which: Women feel .at von ol af men. If 
dotards will-contend with boys in thoſe performan 
ces in which boys muſt always excel them if they 
will dreſs eripplod Brune endeavour 
at gayety with falterin 8 rken 'aflem- 


blies of 7 with. the ghaſtlineſa of diſeaſe, they 
may well thoſe who 9 ng the their diverſions ob- 


ſtructed —— hoot them away; and that if they de- 
ſcend te competition with youth, NG muſt bear 
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10 Fer had your tare of micthy- of! meat ud Sify" | 
TDis time eee tis time to think. 7 
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ANOTHER vice of ane, by which the tine gene 
ration may be alienated from it, is ſeverity and cen- 
ſoriouſneſs, that gives no allowance to the fail in 
of early lie, that expects artfulneſs from childhood: 


and conſtancy. from youth, that is e Fg 
ure. 


every command, and inexorable to eve 
There are many who live merely to hinder happi- 
neſs, and whoſe deſcendants: can only tell of 1 ng. 
life, that it, produces ſuſpieion, malignity, pegviſh- 
neſs and cution: and yet even theſe tyrants can 
talk of the ingratitude of the age, curſe er 'heirs' 
for impatience, and wonder that young men e 
rake pleaſu aſure in een companys. 297 
3680 21519 | 2 00 
Hz chat en heh the latter pant 7 1 lik with: 
honour and decency, muſt, when he is young, con- 
4 75 that he ſhall one da ay be ald; and remember, 
Re is u that he has once bern young. In 

you er lay up knowl edge for his ſupport, 
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ments of thoſe who 505 with A 9 ofa ANN | 
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: a and diverſions of polite life, 


owers of cenſure and 772 yon the 
aſe Kar A n 00g d_ folly. of are, 18115 13:40 
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Warn 16 he 454. 8 Muß ng ey of four 

days Many rought me to the hou mos "hu 
tatio Ain regularly ſent for ſeven \ years t. 

5 — me to paſs the aber, to i fie 
c 2 A ee my a recept ptloy 16 And; 
e Jeiſur tranquillity, whic 
e Ed promiſes, and, if dete mi fur 
always afford, a confuſed wildneſs of care; and a 
ch hurry of diligence, by which every face 
was clouded, and every motion agitated. The old 
hdy, who was my father's relation, was, indeed, 
very 
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very full of the happineſs which ſhe received from 
my yilit, and, ing 50: the forms of evan 
breeding, infiſted that I mould recompenſe the! 

delay of my com WE 4 promiſe not to 571 
pr till — — —— amidſt all her kindneſs and 


and PP s eames anxious earn nels, ome or-- 
der to. her daughters, which. never Fug to ſend. 
them out with unpolite precipi Sometimes. 
her impatience would.not ſuffer her — ſtay behind; 
' the begged my pardon,.ſhe. muſt leave me for a mo- 
ment; the went, and returned and fat down again, 
but was again diſturbed by ſome new care, diſmiſſed 
her daughters with the ſametrepidation, and followed 
* 1 the ſame countenance of * n_ 
olicitude. 


However I was aimed at this ſhow of. eager- 
neſs and diſturbance, and however my curiofity Was 
excited by ſuch buſy pre pi 1 as naturally pro- 
miſed ſome g at event, I was yet too much a ſtran- 
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r to gratif/ myſelf with enquiries but finding 
bg the family in mourning, 1 aſed my ſe 
with imagining that * rat] z wedding. 
than a funeral. 


Ar laſt we W 000 to peng wth 101 ins 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom I 
thought myſelf obliged to enquire, was under a: 
neceſſity — ſome affair that could not be 

holed Soon D my relation began to 
tal of the regularity of her family, and the incon- 
venience ** London hours; and at aſt let me know 
that they ＋ mg that Mr. to go to bed 
doner d. 1 was Ae. wan were to riſe 
early in the morning to make kes. This 
hint ſent me to my chamber, to which I was ac- 
companied by all the ladies, who me to 
excuſe ſome large ſieves of leaves and flowers that 
| Wan * 
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to diſtil them hen they were dry, and they had no 
other room that ſo convenientiy received the riſimig 
a it ni bas „boat 918 Stil to ion hs 
| nur Hat novan dove yews grufteqg ei 20g; 
Tx ſcent of the plants hindered me from reſt, 
and thieręfore L roſe early in ther morning with a 
reſolution to explore my new habitation. I ſtole un- 
perceived by my buſycouſins into — vrhere I 
found nothing either more great or elegant, than in 
the ſame number of acres cultivated for the market. 
Of the gardener I ſoon learned that his lady was 
the greateſt manager in that part of the country, 
and that I was come hither at the time in which. 
might learn to make more pickles and conſerves, 
than could be ſeen at anꝝ other houſe a hundred 


miles round. : ; _— 


Ir was not long before her: ladyſhip gave me 
ſufficient — rags ing her character, 
for the was: too much with her own accom- 
pliſhments to conceal them, and took oocaſion, from 

ſome ſweetmeats which ſhe ſet next day upon the 
table, to diſcourſe for two long hours upon robs and 
gellies; laid down the beſt methods of conſerving, 
reſerving, and preſerving all ſorts of fruit; told us 
with great contempt of the London lady in the 
neigbourhoed, by whom theſe terms were very 
often confounded; and hinted how much ſhe ſhould 
be aſhamed to ſet before eompany, at her own houſe, 
ſweetmeats of ſo dark a colour as ſhe had often ſeen. 
at miſtreſs Sprightly sss. 


ebnet ere nem e il ieee * 
Ix is, indeed, 8 buſineſs of her life, to 
watch the ſſeillet on the fire,. to fee it ſimmer with 


the due degree of heat, and to ſnatch it off at the 
moment of projection; and the employments to 
which ſhe has bred ber daughters, are to turn roſe- 
leaves in the ſhade, to pick; out the ſeeds of cur- 
rants with a quill, to gather fruit without bruiſing 
it, and ta extract bean-flower, water for the ſkin... 


. uch 
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Such are the taſts with which every day, ſince I 
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came hither, has begun and ended to iwhicho the 
early hours of life are ſacrificed, and in which chat 
time is paſſing away which never ſhall return. | 
151 mot 5m bagboid aagg 303 % 3695} In i. -- 
Sur toi reaſon or C ate are bopeleſs at- 
tempts. The lady has f her opinions, and 
maintains — —_ her on performances with 
allthe fir of ſtupidity accuſtomed tobe ſlat- 
tered. Her daughters having never ſeen any houſe 
but their own, believe their mother's excellence on 
her oumw-²ord. Her huſband is a mere ſportſman, 
thinks the day ſufficiently ſueceſsful, in which be 
brings home à leaſh of hares to be potted by his 


* 
4 


wife. 2 3 WA! tn 


Arrkx 4 few days F pretended to want books, 


but my lady ſoon told me that none of her books 


would ſuit my taſte; for her part ſne never loved to 
ſee young women give their minds to ſuch follies, 
by which they would only learn to uſe: hard words 


whoever-ſhould marry them, if they knew any thing 
d never repent it. 1 2 32 + 


of good cookery, woul 
(14, ei oben 201; nene ngen, 
ITM are, however, ſome things in the culi- 
nary ſcience too ſublime for youthful intelleQs, my- 

ſteries into which they muſt not be initiated till the 
years of ſerious maturity, and which are referred to 
the day of marriage, as the ſupreme qualification 
for connubial life. She makes an orange pudding, 
which is the envy; of all the neighbourhood, and 
which ſhe has hitherto found means of mixing and 
baking with ſuch ſecrecy, that the ingredient to 
whichit owes its flavour has never been diſcovered. 
She, indeed, conducts this great affair with all the 


caution that human policy can eſt. It is never 
known before-hand when this pudding will be prc- 
duced; ſhe takes the ingredients privately into her 
127 * own 
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her daughters to underſtand a houſe, and 


uſed by her 
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own eloſet, employs her maids; and daughters in 
different parts of the houſe, orilers the oven to he 
heated for a pye, and places the pudding in it with 
her ou hands, the mouth of: the oven ig then 
ſtopped, and all enquiries are Nini: aide, 
— NN en 1 Ro IN an; 
HE f P og S ass. 
ban nin that-if ſhe pleaſes 
marriage; ſhe ſhall be told without r 0 
art of making Engliſh capers ſhe has not yet per- 
fuaded herſelf to diſcoyer, but ſeems reſolved that 


with her, as ſome alehymiſts have 
Kane Nera the eee ee 
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— ſufficiently: 
r to which- her 


recollection of the d 
was not able to make uſe of the golden 


"mins r knowledge 


was fo well conoealed by the manner of ſei 
, her mother, and 


that I was totally inthe, her mother and her 


. the opportuni nity of conſulting the oracle, — 4 
of knowing the language in which ee 
returned. A Woe ” 
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her ladyſhip's eſteem, that I ſhould a ply myler 

ſome of theſe œconomical — Gt 
_ overheard her, two days azo, 0, warming her her pre 
_ #4 1 mournful example, _ negligence 
4 + and ignorance in carving: for you ſaw, 
ſhe, "that, with all her prone ions to know- 
ledge, the turned the partrid way 
when ſhe attempted to cut it, and, de- 
between 'patt raiſed, and. 
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Tx reaſon, Mr. Rambler, why L have laid Lady 
Buſtle 's character before you, ib à deſire to be in- 
formed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of 
imitation; and whether 1' throw 2 — the books 
which I have hitherto thought it my duty to read, 


* the lady's cloſet opened, leat ſervant-maid, 
e and reſi 11 after right 


ee for the art:of Ning damaſcenes with- 
oe Wiſteria INE preſerving the- * 
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- LatyBuftle a! "indeed, by this e 
cation to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares in- 

to a narrow ſpace, and ſet herſelf free from man 
| preplexities v with which other minds are diſturbed, 
he has no curioſity after the events of a war, or 
the fate of heroes in diftreſs; ſhe can hear, without 
the leaſt emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devaſta- 


tions of a ſtorm; her neighbours grow rich or poor, 


come into the world or 


out of it, 'without regard,. 
while ſhe is preſſing : the gelly- „or airing the 
ſtore- room; but I cannot at ſhe is more 
free from diſquiets than thoſe whoſe underſtandings 
take a wider range. Her marigolds when they are 
almoſt cured, are often ſcattered by the wind, the 
rain ſometimes falls upon fruit when it ought to be 
gathered dry. While her artificial wines are fer- 
menting, boy whole life is reſtleſſneſs and anxi 
Her . bright, and the maid 
ſometimes forgets proportions 

pper, when veniſon is to be baked. Her con- 

rves mould, her wines ſour, and pi mother; 
and, like all the reſt of mankind, day 
mortified with the defeat of her \ehemes, and the 


: diſappointment of her hopes. 


Wirn redes n! vitur i feems a li 
of u Wd deing. She has no crime but luxury, 
nor any virtue but chaſtity; ſhe has no deſire to be 
— for * nor 2 
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How oft in vain the ſon of Theſeus ſaid; Hibs 

The ſtormy ſorrows be with patience laid 3 

Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone: 
ene o I. 
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Att G the various methods of conſolation, 


towhich the miſeries inſeparable fromour pre- 

{tate have giyen occaſion, it has . as pd 
already remarked, recommended by. 4 OO 

put the ſufferer in mind of heavier 

more excruciating calamities, than Kale a of Na 

he has himſelf reaſon to complain. e yino 8 

Tenn in all ages, been directed and practiled; 

in conformity. to this cuſtom, Lipſius "he 12 5 

ern maſter o of the Stoick Mig ſe eb 0 

celebrated treatiſe on / Readineſs of mind, e | 


to fortify the breaſt. againſt. too much ſenſibility of 
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medies 
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misfortune, by enumerating the evils which have in 
fo 5 erat world, the devaſtation 
regions, the ſack of cities; and 
gebend of nations And the common voice of 
multitude uninſtructed Fo precept, and unpre- 

by authority, which, queſtions chat relate 

107 1950 of 2 5 Us, in my 88 more deci- 
Sh thart the learning of Lpſius, ſeems to juſtify the 
efficacy of this procedure for one of the firſt com- 


forts 778 45 one neighbour adminiſters 'to another, 
is à telation” of the Iike infelici . with 
ke. of greater bittern | 


Bur this medicine of the mind i is like many re- 
to the body, of which, though we 


ſee the e we are unacquainted with the man- 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, if 

who are unwilling to ſuppoſe any thing out of 

reach of their own ſagacity, have been inclined fo 
doubt whether they have really thoſe virtues for 
which they are cele and vrhether their repu- 
tation is nn an of —— Prejudice and 
credulity. | e doe 


Concorantenger oration are wad aidck in 
their proper acceptation, ſignify ſome alleviation of 
— pain to — is not — our — — 

e proper uate remedy; they imply ra- 
ther an augmentation of the power of bearing, than 
a diminutioh of the burthen. A priſoner is relieved 
by him that ſets him at liberty, but receives comfort 
from ſuch as ſuggeſt conſiderations by which he is 
made patient — 2 the inconvenience of con 
ment. "To that grief which ariſes. from a great loſs 
he. only brings the true remedy, who makes his 


friend's or By wave the ſame as before, but he may 


be properly termed a comforter, who by perſuaſion 


extenuates the pain of poverty, and ſhews, in the 


5 l n more Than the whole. WP 
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miſeruble; others, perhaps, unknown or yrin- 
different; whoſeptfolperity raifes no envy, and whoſe 
fall car-gratify' no reſentment. Some topicks: of 
comfort ariſing, like that which gave hope and 
ſpirit to the © —— of Seſoſtris, from tlie perpetual 
vieiſſitudes of life, and mutability of human 
may as properly raiſe che 
d, and have an immediate tendency! to ex- 
Elan nach the gem of lors po 
Who languiſhes in the gloom tro, 
(Of eme into the ſunſti ne tif c 


and — with darker — homers 1⁰ 


Tun folace 4 from this conſideration fdems 
indeed the weakeſt of all others, and is 
rene applied; but in caſes where there is 
refleions of more ſpeetiy and plenſing 
— — But even from ſuch: calamities. liſe is by 
no means free; a thouſand ills incurable, a thouſand 
loſſes irreparable, a thouſand diſſiculties inſurmount- 
able, are known, or will be known, by all the 
ſons of men. Native deformity cannot be 
a dead friend cannot return, and the hours of youth 
{ n in een in ſickneſs, cannot be 


es e, not ) M Song ann Tt 
Ups the opprſion of ſuch melancholy, it has 
to take a ſurvey of the world, to 
contemplate the various ſcenes © gras in which 
mank ind ure iruglin round —— ac our- 
Fives with the 4 iles v — 
Fhapes of miſery; which ma —— 
happineſs, Hungdlornedratotd utreftraint, 
trample down dur hopes at the hour harveſt, nd 
wen we have bullt our 6— 
* Toundations. E 


eK. 


IT fiſt effect 


__ 'reaſonable| motives to content. 
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niſhes a ne a 
the. . 
5 freed themſelves from 


pong — — A ee 
1 1 
has Rac, rf pridle — ET The =-4 


by varie — — 
par, ax that tor 4 oat 


cannot be — This gy 


one collected 
.cies of bomfort is, therefore unavailing i in ſevere 
when the'mind-is 


— 
a called biick — and in the firſt 


2 ſudden evil; but will certainly be of Ae 
r jd ie poets. cove 


gloomy thoughts. 


Ir bs further advantageous 
eee ee 
3 14 
10 — than relatives we are rich or poor, 
great or little, in proportion to the number that ex- 


tention is di 
upom any iſt 
off to different 


as it jt ſupplies _ with 


in our own fa- 


cob us) or fall beneath us, in any of theſe reſpects; 


and therefore, a man, whoſe uneaſmeſd ariſes from 

reflexion on any misfortune that throws him below 

thoſe —— be was once F 
dy bending chrat hae is not yet lowe 8s k 1 MM 
LSTONST 

THERE is another kind of ME leſs tend- 

ing towards the: + mn of envy, very welk-illuſttated 

by. an old poet, whoſe ſyſtem will n * 1 nm_ 


to look. from ſhore- 5 upon che 2 

5 ſhip ſtruggling wich the by 
— 2 — the pain of ano- 
arthet can — 7 becauſe we hade a 
$1 impreſſion of the happil 


0 


Thaswhen we lock abroad, and behold . 


„ a » 
223 —  — — — — — — 


. — E 22 tad 


harder taſk'of ſu 
may animate themſelves. bo he temen 


naturally as weak as themſe 
P. f 5 reſolution wa their own oppreiſio 


_— be born. 
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tudes that are n ils h "i 
thoſe which we have eee 


to our on ſtate, and inſtead of repining Us ag ſo 


ee 


By this Bier of the imiſeries of htte for- 


Do is ſtrengthened, and the mind brought to a 


more extenſive knowledge of her OWN. powers. 
2 88 of —— catch? —— — — one He 
ther, ſo they to whom. providence 
' Nin — 5 calmneſs and, di 


thoſe evils which have been 


VES,: any ear 25 


Et more ah en 


”N C273 "FCG 3 ** 
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Turn is fil 1 17 hy, to many 


en they fee | it poſli 


a laſting and con relief. Some, not 
inſtructed in the meaſures by which providence 


"iid: the relation. i men 4, infe licify ma wel 


ſtributes happineſs, are perhaps miſled by divines, 


who, as Bellarmine makes tem proſperity one 


.of the characters of the true church, have. repre- 
Tented wealth and eaſe as the certain *concomitants | 


of virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the divine ap- 
probation. Such fufferers are dejected in their miſ- 
rtunes, not fo much for what they feel, as for 


What they dread; not becauſe they cannot ſupport 


the ſorrows, or endure the wants, of their preſent 
condition, but becauſe they conſider them as only 
the beginnings of more ſharp and more laſtingpains. 
To theſe mourners, it is an act of the-higheſt cha- 
rity to repreſent the calamities which not only vir- 
tue has ſuffered, but virtue has incurred; to inform 
them that one evidence of a future ſtate i is the un- 
certainty of any preſent reward for googogles and 
to remind them, — the higheſt authority, of the 
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fe, an ſo general as pov 
Eve 2 15 ES. nA thoſe, w e 


forced u pon their re 


e is in arms, and to de wien ure 

noe een 15 9010 e e 8 

AAN other oil ih R is NONE 1 11 

by true ot by falſe notions of dignity and reputa- 

tone thus we ſee dangers of every kind faced with 
iſtingneſs, becauſe bravery, in a 707 or bad cauſe, 


OY 


diſtreſſes and 19 95 of wen He 75. world ua. 6 
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"HER E is ſcarcely 7 1 975 evils of Rl | 


a day o Fon hour in She 1 of men, go! | 


- 


Te hey t without its encomiaſts and admirers. Bu But 


in the proſpect of poverty, there is nothing 
gloom ànd melancholy; the mind and body fu Fl 
together; its miſeries b ring no alleviations;. it is a 
ſtate in which every virtue is obſcured, and in which 
no conduct can avoid reproach; à ſtate in 
* ness is inſenſibility, and dejection FE ado 


1 3's hardſbips are e honour, and the 
Abe Aan e t a e e 212 


O tis Calamities ws Teens not to be wanti 


nate 79 4 


eral conviction; we. hear on every ſide the 
noc of trade,” and kee the ſtreets thronged with 


num 


_— 
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: 1 Which chiefly 
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i numberieks thytttdes, wholly de eee 


„and Mhoſe ſteps are hurtied by precipita- 
tion, from no other motive than the hope of gainz 
and the whole world is put in motion, by eſire 
5 to be valued, it 

poverty; for It is more uſeful for 
ee tan 0 00 'ahd is not ſs mueh able to 
procure good 25 bo exclude evil. 0 Torr caovlsdrnt dt 


1 eie Hor 
EI hire ue be 


eee 
lies lead them to a conduct oppoſite to the general 


maxims and practice of mankind; ſome who ſeem 


to ruſh poverty, with che lame eagerneſs with 
which s avoid it ; who ſee their revenues hoautliy 
leſſened, and the eſtates which they inherit from 
their anceſtors mouldering away, without reſolution 
to change their courſe of liſe; who perſevere againſt 
all remonſtrances, and 6 forward with fall career, 
— bags ſee before 'them the precipics: Wir 
iH Ds HUBS 


Ir is not purpoſe, in this aper, to expoſtulate | 
with ſuch ray their dp om penſive ſchemes: j 


of buildings and gardens, which! — 2 
the ſame vanity that prompte them to begin, chuſe- 
ing, as it happens in a thouſand other the re- 
mote evil before the lighter, and deferring the ſname 
of repentance till they ns ye — miſeries of — 
Thoſe for-whom I intend my — es 
are the thoughtleſs; — ——— 
who having, by the — of their own-ineli- 
nations, or the ſeducements of alluring companions, 
been engaged in habits of expence, and aceuſtom- 
ed to move in a certain round of pleaſures diſpro- 
portioned to their condition, are Without power to 
extricate themſelves from the encharmments of cu- 
ſtom, avoid thought becauſe they know it will be 
and continue, from day to day, and from 


month to month, to anticipate their revenues, —＋ 
link every hour deeper into the gulphs of uſur 
extortion. BIS 


Tus ſolly has leſo claim to pitys be 
not be imputed to the ehemence of afion,; 
nor can gar ors TIT r= ed.” 
— — 
fire, m execute ore e 
e W foes 
themſelves, not the violence of es Which, 
when once given, can never be recalled, but by a 


flour hour! "nd 
| poiſon, 1 eee ee 
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experience could evince its poſiibilitys _ 
as it is, the ſudden fall of, ſome families, 
on, ar hes my prove aches ert 
mon; and every year many Wret n 
to contempt and want, by their ally fcries 11 
pleaſure and vanity. datt 


Ir is che fate of almoſt every ell mai it; 1 
paſſed the bounds vrhich nature preſcribes, to ccun- 
teract its on purpoſe. Too much rage hinders the 
warrior from circumſpection, too much - eagerneſs 
of profit hurts the credit of the trader, too much 
ardor - takes; away from the lover that calineſs of | 
addreſs with which ladies are — — — FA, 


- Is: 8 3 eſtimated 725 the chers der of 
thoſe from whom it is received: little ſatisfaction 
will be given to the {| ndthrift by the encomiums 
which he + purchaſes... or who are they that ani- 
mate him in his purſuits, but young men, thought- 
leſs and abandoned like himſelf, unacquainted with, 
all on which the wiſdom: of nations has impreſſed 
the ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike of 


ledge | 
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and animate his riots, 
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ledge and of virtue? By whom in his profuſion 


Pente but by wretches who confider him 2s ſub- 


rvient to wr e Sirens that entice him to 


- Every man whole knowledge or eee 
can give value to his o inion, ooks with ſoor 
pity, neither of which can afford much — ca- 
tion to pride, on him whom the pandars of luxury 
have 3 into the circle of their influence, and 
whom he ſees parcelled out among the different mi- 
niſters of folly, and abouto. be torn to pieces by 


taylors and jockeys, Vintners and attorneys,” Who 


at once rob and ridicule . him, and who. are ſe- 


cretly triumphing over his weakneſs, when theypre- 
fent new incitements to his 3 and — 
his deſires by ee app n 


Such is the praiſe that i is 3 —.— 
lity. Even when it is yet not diſcovered to ws 
falſe e; it is the praiſe only of thoſe whom it is re- 
oachful to pleaſe, and whole ſincerity is e | 
—— their intereſt, men who live by the riots Which 


they encourage, and who know that whenever their 


pupil grows. wiſe; they ſhall loſe their power. Vet 
with" uch — they could laſt, might the 


cravings of vanity, which is elde very delicate, be 
ſatisfied; but the time is always haſtening forward 


when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall W and 
when thoſe who now ſurround him with obſequiouſ- 'F 


neſs: and comp 1 among his equi ages A 
turn upon him wi | 


ſolence, and reproach. Nu with 5 vices FE 
by themſelves. v 


Aup as little . has the man, who — 5 


ders his mm vain or vicious exp 


greater de pleaſure than are | 
To make make any happineſs ſincere, it is = 
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ſary that we believe it to be laſting; ſince whatever 
we ſuppoſe ourſelves” in danger of loſing, muſt be 
enjoyed with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs, and the more 
value we ſet upon it, the more muſt the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion be imbittered. How can he then be envied 
for his felicity, who knows that its continuance can- 
not be expected, and who is conſcious that a very 
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dart cime will give him up to the gripe of yore 
i which will be harder to be borne, as he has 2 4 
jo way to more exceſſes, wantoned in greater abun- 
7 dance, and indulged his appetites with more pro- a: 
d: fuſeneſs ? | i : g *Y 
= * | | 
y IT a evident that frugality is neceſſary even 
0 to complete the ure of expence ; for it may be 
= generally -r ed of thoſe who ſquander what 
2 2 hou fortune not rag ey » allow, that 
n in their moſt jovi ere always breaks 
out ſome WAP J c d impatience; they 


either ſcatter with a kind of wild deſperation, and 
1 affected laviſhneſs, as criminals brave the gallows 
Je when they cannot eſcape it, or pay their money with - 
2— a peeviſh anxiety, endeavour at once to ſpend | 
d idly, and to ſave meanly : having. neither firmneſs 
h to deny their paſſions, nor courage to gratify them, 
ir they murmur at their own enjoyments, poiſon 
2 the bowl of pleaſure by reflexion on the coſt. 
be 
rd 
nd 


AMONG theſe men there is often the vociferation 
of merriment, but very ſeldom the tranquillity of 
| chearfulneſs ; they inflame their 2 to a 
1 kind of momentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
e, riot, and conſider it as the firſt buſineſs of the night. 
D- to ſtupify recollection, and lay that reaſon aſleep 
ed which di their gayety, and calls upon tem to 
retreat from Tun. a | 


Bor this poor broken ſatisfaction is of ſhort con- 


tinuance, and muſt be expiated by a long ſeries 
g Vox. I. {5 - 8 | of 
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